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Verlorner Posien in dem Frethetiskriege 
Háelt «ch seit dreiasig Jahren treulich aus. 
Ich kdmpfte ohne Hoffnung dass ich, siege, 
Ich wusste, nic komm’ ich gesund nach Haus. 
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Ein Posten ist vakant !—Die Wunden klaffen— 
Der Hine fallt, dic Andern rucken nach— 

Doch fall ich wnbesiegt, und meine Waffen 
Sind nicht gebrochen—Nur mein Herze brach. 


HEINE. 


PREFACE 


called “Changes and Chances,” issued by the same 

publishers in the autumn of 1923. It begins soon 
after the conclusion of the South African War, which I 
called the end of an epoch, and it ends at the beginning of 
the Great War, which certainly marked an epoch too. ‘The 
years covered count little more than ten, but for me they 
were years of considerable activity, and of permanent interest 
for the whole world. 

Perhaps I may be allowed here to add a personal note, 
for J suppose an autobiography cannot help being personal. 
For many years past | have heard that an entirely fictitious 
myth has gathered round my name. For instance, towards 
the end of the period here represented, my friend and some- 
time editor, Mr. A. G. Gardiner, usually so keen and discern- 
ing an interpreter of character and mind, writing in his own 
paper, the Daily News, actually described me as a champion 
of all lost causes, the invariable supporter of the under- 
dog, and always charged with a fury of indignation. 
Thinking of an imaginary Knight Errant, he wrote : 


"e book is simply 2 continuation of the volume 


“ He boils with indignation or scorn, and throws discretion 
to the winds. He has a noble thirst for fighting forlorn 
battles. He does not care so much about the merits of a 
cause 80 long as it is the cause of the under-dog. The under- 
dog is always right because he is the under-dog. Let him 
become the top-dog and the Knight Exrant's passion for 
him is chilled. . . . This instinct is very apparent in such 
conspicuous crusaders as Mr. Cunninghame Graham and 
Mr. Nevinson. They bring into life a fine, uncalculating 
spirit of chivalry, the one touched with ironie scorn, the 
other charged with a fury of indignation ; but both entirely 
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unselfish and elevating, and both a little inclined to regard 
the question of odds as more important than that of merits. 
They love to be on the side of the failures, and distrust all 
success as, ipso facto, a little squalid.” 


That is really a very fine panegyric, and it must always he 
a delight to find oneself coupled with a man like Cun- 
ninghame Graham. Anyone might well wish such a pane- 
gyric and such an association to be deserved. But, unfortun- 
ately, the whole conception was mistaken. It was in 
contrast to Mr. Noel Buxton’s reasonableness and stoady 
persistence (and well he deserves the praise) that Mr. 
Gardiner dragged me in as an example of blind and un- 
reasonable indignation and impulsiveness. I should have 
thought he knew me better, for my weakness is quite the 
other way. No judge or philosopher makes up his mind 
with more painful deliberation, and nothing but the calmest 
exercise of reason would ever induce me to take one side 
rather than another, though the first impulse of every 
decent Englishman is, of course, to favour the under-dog. 

Far from being charged with a fury of indignation, I am 
much too easily appeased, much too placable, much too 
considerate not only of my enemy’s feelings, but even of 
his arguments. Until the moment comes when the coldest 
of reasonable beings could no longer avoid indignation, I 
avoid it only too carefully. I feel a shrinking horror at its 
approach. Short of actually running away, there is hardly 
anything I would not do to elude it. As the Prayer Book 
bids me, I seek peace and ensue it, and the sweet reasonable- 
ness that Swift and Matthew Arnold commended is in me 
carried to an excess that falls into hesitation. 

Guided only too cautiously in my endeavours to discover 
where reason and justice lie, I have never wasted time upon 
any lost cause, and indeed almost every cause for which I 
have contended has already been won. Take the examples 
obvious in “Changes and Chances” and in the present 
volume. Greece has been almost entirely released from 
Turkish misgovernment, and so has Macedonia. ‘The Boers, 
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united with Britons, compose an almost independent South 
African State. Thousands of slaves have been repatriated 
from San Thomé and Principe, the whole system of Portu- 
guese slavery has been mitigated, and but for the war would 
probably have ceased. The Russian Tsardom has been 
overthrown, and the Revolution has triumphed: whether 
for good or ill is not the question. Caucasian Georgia did 
for a time regain its freedom from the Russian oppressor. 
Self-government in India has been greatly advanced. 
Woman Suffrage is established, and women sit in Parliament. 
Albania is recognised by the League of Nations as an 
independent country. And Ireland has obtained a measure 
of self-government that would have seemed incredible to 
the Home Rulers of twenty or even ten years ago. For all 
those “lost causes " and '' under-dogs " I have done what 
little a mere journalist in my position could do, and now all 
those causes are won, all those under-dogs stand on top. 

I ask readers to excuse this spirit of exultation in one who 
is compelled, with extreme regret, to recognise that the years 
of life remaining to him must now be few, and the activities 
of life will gradually decline. But I am unwilling to remain 
the subject of a myth, however enviable. I believe that 
Seneca was not quite the rigid philosopher he imagined 
himself to be, but I like his verses : 

Ste cum transverint met 
Nullo cum strepitu dies, 
Plebeius moriar senex. 

Illi mors gravis incubat 


Qui notus nimis omnibus 
Ignotus moritur gibi. 


In our times nobody's days are likely to pass without 
noise and turbulence, but at all events let me die plebeius 
senex—old and a member of the Labour Party ! Certainly 
I shall not be too much known to the world, but at all 
events I shall die not so unknown to myself as to take pride 
in an estimate flatteringly false. 


H. W. N. 
LONDON, 1925. 
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CHAPTER I 


A STUDY IN CONTRASTS 


‘‘O free indeed! O gloriously free 
Am I in freedom from three crooked thmgs :— 
From quern, from mortar, from my crookback’d lord!” 


Hymn of a Buddhist Nun, after leaving her Husband. 
(“ Psalms of the Sıstors,” by Mrs. Rhys Davids, p. 15.) 


EAR the end of a previous volume, called. “Changes 
and Chances," I described the exhilaration with 


which I set out for Macedonia in October, 1903, and 
I quoted one of my favourite sayings from Samuel Butler : 
* Behold and see if there be any happiness like unto the 
happiness of the devils when they found themselves cast 
out of Mary Magdalene.” Of course, I could not say for 
certain, but I thought my happiness was of much the same 
‘quality. At all events, I had escaped from an irksome 
captivity. For three years I had been enslaved to a news- 
paper under an editor with whose main principles, however 
estimable and popular, I could not agree for a single working 
night. It would be unjust to compare the Daily Chronicle 
at any time with the body of poor Mary Magdalene in the 
days of her sin, but then I suppose it was not on account 
of her sin that the devils rejoiced at their escape. They 
rejoiced in emerging from so narrow and limited a sphere, 
and with glee they winged their way into the open spaces 
of this wide world, gladly embracing the opportunity for 
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unknown adventures, and gloriously uncertain of their 
future service. Such glee was mine, such glorious un- 
certainty, and when the year ended, I could write of it: 
* A full year, and a successful, except that I am ruined.” 
It was through Noel Buxton’s beneficent suggestion that 

I escaped. With James Bryce as President, he was Chair- 
man of the Balkan Committee (as he remained in 1924 
when he became President) and at his own personal expense 
he desired to send me out to investigate and report on 
behalf of that Committee, while Henry Brailsford and Jane 
Malloch Brailsford went as agents of the Macedonian Relief 
Fund, of which Bertram Christian was Chairman. The 
suggestion was made on October 15th; on the 18th I had 
left lucrative Fleet Street behind me, and all the world lay 
open in front. On the chance of escape, I would have gone 
to either pole, or have followed the equator round and 
round, but I especially welcomed the call to Macedonia 
because I had already some acquaintance with the Balkans 
owing to my visits to Greece, in 1895 and during the war 
with Turkey in 1897, and because Macedonia was then 

the chief point of interest in European affairs. 

That part of the Turkish Empire which foreigners vaguely 
called Macedonia had been more than usually disturbed 
throughout the year 1903. The great majority of its 
Christian inhabitants were Bulgarian by race, and under 
Abdul Hamid’s rule had long been exposed to the insolence, 
persecution, and slaughter which, together with the art 
of setting race against race—a facile business—were that 
Sultan’s methods of securing tranquillity among his Christian 
subjects. I think difference of.race prompted his action 
rather than difference of religion, though it is hard to draw 
a distinction ; for religion in the Balkans is rather a matter 
of race than of spiritual faith. The Servians and the Greeks, 
for instance, while holding the same doctrines as the Bulgars 
in regard to the Christian verities, detested the Bulgars 
more than they detested each other, and as much ag they 
detested the Turks; not because the Bulgars were Ex- 
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archists (a question of no doctrinal significance) but because 
they were Bulgars. Accordingly, when Russia and Austria 
concocted a scheme of reforms for Macedonia early in that 
year, the Servians, whose officers had in June massacred 
their King and Queen together with their Prime Minister 
and the Queen's brother, declared that Macedonia needed 
no reforms, and that they strongly disapproved of any such 
proposal. Later on in the year also, M. Ralli, the Greek 
Premier, announced that Greeks and T'urks had one common 
enemy, namely the Bulgars. Thus encompassed by Chris- 
tian and Moslem foes, the Bulgars appealed to the public 
opinion of Europe in Balkan fashion. Crying: ‘‘ Better an 
end with horror than horrors without end," bands, known 
as Comitádjís, poured across the Bulgarian frontier into 
Macedonia under the chief command of General Zontcheff 
and Boris Saráfoff, harassing Turkish outposts, rousing 
their compatriots to revolt, raiding or burning Turkish 
villages, and blowing up the Ottoman Bank in Salonika. 

In support of law and order, the Turks retaliated with 
similar actions, exaggerated in proportion to their power and 
savagery. All through that summer we heard of abomina- 
tions that recalled the “Bulgarian atrocities” which had 
roused the leonine rage of Mr. Gladstone more than a quarter 
of a century before—wholesale massacres of Bulgar popula- 
tions, tortures of men, ravishing of women, and the utter 
destruction of villages. The appeal to the heart of Europe 
was more violent than successful. France sat upon her 
francs unmoved. Germany kept a prudent eye fixed upon 
the Sultan’s friendship and the future chance. But Russia 
and Austria had interests—-similar interests, though in sharp 
opposition. Macedonia was like a girl left with a small 
fortune in the power of a cruel stepfather; Russia and 
Austria were her benevolent uncles, each claiming the right 
of guardianship, and each conscious of that small fortune. 
Accordingly, when the insurrection began to die down, late 
in September, and the process of restoring peace by annihila- 
tion seemed fairly satisfactory, the Tsar Nicholas met the 
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old Emperor of Austria at Mürzsteg, and excogitated another 
scheme of reforms, which the Sultan agreed to accept “ in 
principle.” Under these reforms, Russia and Austria were 
to appoint two Agents to work side by side with the Turkish 
Inspector-General appointed by an earlier scheme ; mixed 
Commissions of Moslems and Christians were to examine the 
political and other crimes reported during the recent 
slaughters; and the Sultan was to set aside special sums 
for the rebuilding of houses, sehools, and churches in the 
devastated villages. A gendarmerie under foreign officers 
was also to be established in various provinces, and it 
actually was established in the following year. But other- 
wise the reforms became ridiculous rather than remedial, 
and no breach was made in the established traditions of 
Turkish administration. 

The situation did not appear exhilarating, and yet I doubt 
whether a happier party ever gathered in a foreign and 
perilous land than was ours when the Brailsfords overtook 
me at Salonika. Every day that we spent together was 
filled with jest and laughter; though certainly our joy was 
not due to want of sympathy with the ghastly suffering 
around us. My happiness might be accounted for by 
freedom from an unendurable bondage, and by associating 
once more with people akin to my spirit. Theirs—well, 
they were delightfully young, both well under thirty. Henry 
Brailsford was conscious already of that extraordinary 
mental energy which has since served him and others so well 
in many a noble conflict ; he was endowed with the accurate 
mind and unfailing memory that suited him for the work 
before us; and he was inspired by a sensitive and sympa- 
thetic temperament, singularly susceptible to every fine 
impression whether of beauty, happiness, or pity. He also 
possessed unflagging industry and a power of organisation 
due perhaps rather to his Scottish upbringing than to his 
English birth. And Jane Brailsford was endowed with 
much the same qualities, beautified by the further touch 
of feminine delicacy and imagination; beautified also by 
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Celtic blue-grey eyes, dark hair, and a smile to soften the 
heart of any Turk or even of any infidel. To both was 
further given that peculiar form of courage which sensitive 
people sometimes display, as it were in contradiction to 
themselves—a courage which both had proved already and 
were io prove often again. Yet all this would hardly 
account for our paradoxical merriment in the midst of such 
a scene. It was a merriment that I have sometimes noticed 
since then among friends who stand in considerable danger, 
but are united for a common and difficult object from 
which none of them even thinks of turning aside. 

So there we were together in Salonika, looking over the 
deep blue bay to the snowy curves and peaks of Mount 
Olympus, which I had gazed upon from Thessaly six years 
before, and was for many wecks to gaze upon again from 
Salonika during the Great War twelve years later. On that 
first visit Salonika stood in all its Oriental beauty, with its 
walls, its Roman buildings, and its three superb Byzantine 
churches (then mosques) still untouched by fire or the 
presence of European troops. There we found our Consul- 
General, Robert Windham Graves, lately arrived from Crete, 
and already having behind him a prolonged service in the 
Near and Middle East. He was a brother of my Christ 
Church friend, Charles L. Graves, humorist, writer, and 
musician, and, certainly not for that reason only, he gave us 
all the advantage of his knowledge and influence. He took 
me to visit the Vali, an oldish, grey-bearded man, talking 
French with success, and protesting that no doubt we had 
been filled up with lies, but the Turks had nothing to answer 
for—nothing more than the English, who had fired men 
from guns in India and burnt the villages in the Transvaal. 
It was difficult for an Englishman to reply, especially as the 
last café on the harbour front was then called the “ Café au 
Transvaal,” as though in defiance of our hypocrisy. In 
Salonika I also found H. A. Gwynne (now, in 1925, editor 
of the Morning Post) whose judgment and tolerance I had 
learnt to respect in South Africa, and who had lately been 
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up in Monastir and Krushivo for the T'ómes. Turks had 
shown him round, and his sympathy was mainly for the 
Turks: for how could his temperament resist that woll- 
worn phrase describing the Turk as “ The Gentleman of the 
Near East?" It was true that the gentleman had acquired 
queer attributes and habits, but it was not hard to justify 
the title in one who for five centuries had possessed the 
sole right to bear arms, and many less reputable rights as 
well. 

On October 25th, we merrily crept for ten hours up the 
tortuous route to Monastir—a tortuous route because the 
railway was made under contract by the kilometre, multi- 
plied as much as possible, and serpentining over any bit of 
plain with no ungentlemanly haste. Next day we made our 
formal call upon the Inspector-General in his konak beside 
the rushing stream that divides that beautiful town standing 
upon its high mountain plateau. Hussein Hilmi Pasha, the 
Inspector-General, always known as Hilmi, was supposed to 
be omnipotent in Macedonia, and he fondly believed the 
supposition. There was something attractive and even 
superb about the man. After various interviews with him, 
I wrote at the time : 


* Hilmi Pasha sat in Monastir, pacifying the Sultan's 
misguided subjects. His room was heated to a genial 
warmth, his dark blue uniform was drawn tightly round his 
tall and graceful figure, his fez thrown rather back from his 
pale and weary face, relieved so effectively against the 
carpet of deep purples and crimsons that further darkened 
the wall behind. It is the face of a tired but unflinching 
eagle, thin and worn with toil. On each side of the delicate 
eagle nose, the deep brown eyes looked into yours with a 
mournful but steady sincerity that would carry conviction 
of truth into the wildest tale of ‘Arabian Nights.’ A grave 
charm hangs over the face, sometimes broken by a shadowy 
smile, as when he said: ‘I see by the 7imes that, on reach- 
ing Castoria, you will find that beautiful town in ruins.’ 
Often, while going down the stairs, still hearing in my ears 
the attractive voice that had just said: ‘My only desire is 
that the truth should be known; my only object is to 
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restore tranquillity and happiness among the people whose 
treatment at the hands of the Government has been so 
generous, I might even say, so magnanimous,'—often I 
have thought that here at last was a Turkish official capable, 
just, and inspired with a benevolent zeal for reform. That 
is ‘ the Hilmi charm.’ ” 1 


I was deceived, as most people are deceived by every 
typical bureaucrat till long experience has taught them 
what bureaucracy really means, and what an infinite gulf 
may lie between the official command and its execution. 
All day long Hilmi sat in that official residence, pacifying 
the Sultan’s troublesome subjects, but he never saw a 
single ruined village or spoke to a single villager, whether 
Moslem or Christian, Bulgar or Turk. No Turk ever worked 
so hard. From dawn till far into the night his door stood 
open to everyone who came. There was no waiting, no 
affectation or mysterious grandeur such as sickens the heart 
in the ante-chambers of ordinary rulers and bureaucrats. 
One after another his visitors came and went—soldiers, 
officials, consuls, and correspondents. They took their 
seats, dispersed around the divan, and Hilmi dealt with 
them in turn or together, with equal ease. In that com- 
plexity of tongues and cases, he never lost hold of the 
threads, or betrayed one particle of truth to all those 
listening ears. From time to time he would scribble a note 
upon a scrap of paper, held in the palm of the left hand, as 
is the Turkish manner, would hand it to an orderly, and the 
applicant's heart would rise. On the first occasion ib would 
rise. lf in & month's time he came to complain that no 
redress had yet been given, Hilmi would answer with an 
astonished smile: “But all must be well; I gave the 
order!” Of all the incarnations of State that I have known 
in any land perhaps he was the most complete. 


4 In support of this impression I may rofer to a passage in Henry 
Brailsford’s “ Macedonia,” pp. 300, 301, which is a work of permanent 
historic value, though the conditions of that country have changed under 
ihe present Servian rule, whether for the better or not I am not sure. 
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While Hilmi was consulting by telegraph with the master 
who brooded at the centre of his web in Yildiz Kiosk, we 
waited for a few days, conversing with the refugees who 
had fled into the town from neighbouring ruined villages, 
and hearing the invariable tale of all alien races subject to 
Turkish rule. Here, for the first time, I heard from the 
villagers themselves of the tax levied upon the marriage of 
Christian girls, and the jus prime noctis exacted if the tax 
were not paid. And here, for the first time, I heard that 
ominous expression, so common throughout Macedonia, 
that rather than continue as before, the villagers would 
walk down to the sea and drown themselves. Except for 
little troubles with patrols after dark, we had no open 
conflict with authority, though once a typical Englishman 
who was with us was mobbed and robbed for ignorantly 
approaching a powder-magazine. The Turkish officer in 
command complained that our friend spoke “no human 
tongue," which was hardly fair, seeing that he spoke our 
public-school French, a language quite comprehensible to 
any Englishman. But on my representations to a German- 
speaking Commander-in-Chief, the property was honourably 
restored, and we were even thanked for not raising an 
international question on the event. 

At last, with unusual speed for Turkey, all delays were 
surmounted, and one fine morning I went clattering down 
the road towards Florina with a cavalry escort of ten men. 
and an officer, the escort nominally for my safety, the 
officer confessedly to watch my proceedings. A trim, silent, 
- and much-enduring man that officer was, but by the end of 
my journey he was reduced to a state of pitiable niisery. 
He spoke nothing but Turkish. For my purpose he felt the 
kind of contempt that a man-about-town feels for a rescue- 
worker in the cause of “‘ fallen women.” He openly declared 
that the Sultan ought to treat the loathly, pig-eating races 
as the Spaniards had treated the Moors, or as the Russians 
were treating the Jews, and, like all Turks, he could appeal to 
other examples that struck nearer home. He scorned every 
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trace of Western manners as filthy and indecent beyond 
description, and yet he so infuriated my Albanian inter- 
preter boy by certain proposals that I feared murder. His 
main duty was at every pause to write elaborate notes of my 
doings and conversations. Squatting upon his heels he 
wrote in the Turkish manner above described, and forwarded. 
the notes from time to time to the Sultan. I have sometimes 
thought that Turkish documents must have a literary 
limbo all to themselves ; and among the martyrs to unread 
manuscript, my duteous officer is now perhaps wearing a 
radiant crown. 

The Brailsfords and I had agreed that I should go round 
the villages reported as destroyed south of Monastir, while 
they proceeded straight to Ochrida, as being the best centre 
for relief. And so, accompanied by that uncalled-for escort, 
by the typical Englishman, and by Father Préy, à humor- 
ous Austrian Lazarist of Irish descent, out I went across the 
high plain lying at the foot of the beautiful three-peaked 
mountains still bearing their old Greek name of Peristeri, or 
“The Doves.” After going some distance we turned up to 
the right along a deep valley to the village of Buf, the first 
of the ruined villages that I saw. The story of that village 
may stand for the rest, except that fourteen of its 250 
houses were still standing, and nowhere else did I find 
more than six, usually only one or two. In August, & body 
of Turkish troops were coming down the mountain, when a 
party of Comitadjis (fifteen of them) opened fire from a 
neighbouring hill-side, and then fled to the woods. Instead 
of pursuing, the Turks advanced upon the village. The 
villagers hastened out to meet them with presents of food ; 
but the first house was set on fire, and then the general flight 
began. All who could not get away were cut to pieces in 
the narrow streets. One after another the houses were 
kindled. One church was burnt, the other wrecked and 
desecrated. The armed Turkish villagers from a place at 
the entrance of the valley swarmed up to murder and loot. 
It was they who burnt the granaries and drove off the cattle, 
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and they who afterwards plundered the ruins of all the 
doors, windows, rafters, and woodwork that had escaped the 
flames. The inhabitants lived for many weeks among the 
woods and caves, coming down at night to collect any grain 
they could find. A few had taken refuge in Florina, but most 
had by now returned to their own proper ruins, and were 
thatching over little shelters in the corners of the insecure 
and crumbling walls. The streets and the old basements of 
the houses were covered deep with broken tiles from the 
fallen roofs. The walls stood blackened and ragged. The 
stones were splintered with heat, the mud bricks were 
crumbling away or returning to sludge. Every vestige of 
woodwork and furniture was wiped out. As I stood among 
that chaos of destruction, I wondered how I should begin if 
the ruins were mine and I was ordered by the Sultan to 
rebuild at once, with snow and frost already upon me, no 
tools, no wood, no cattle for transport, no food, and a 
grant of ten shillings for completion. 

So I came on to Flórina, à place to be well known to me 
again in the Great War, and, passing through several ruined 
villages, I climbed to the mountain town of Klisüra of the 
Wallachs, on the top of the high pass connecting Flórina 
and Sórovitch with Castoria. There I advised Father Próy 
to make his head-quarters for relief, because it was a centre 
of misery, and when we reached Castoria we found that 
beautiful town to be Greek in race, and venomously Pairi- 
archist in religion. Standing on a circular peninsula in the 
middle of a placid lake, Castoria was then dominated by 
a Greek Archbishop whose rancour against Russians and 
Bulgars was hardly tempered by adroit flattery of the 
Anglican Church, and a free-thinking scepticism acquired 
in a German University. For on the wall above me as I 
conversed with him, hung a photograph of a ghastly head, 
severed at the neck, and with a bullet through the jaw, 
dripping blood. It was a Bulgarian chief, murdered by a 
gang in the Archbishop’s pay while the Bulgar lay wounded 

in a ditch. So little had the faithful pursuit of ingenuous 
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arts softencd His Beatitude’s manners or checked his 
native ferocity.* 

Ferocity, partly religious but inspired rather by race 
than doctrine, infected the whole region. Since those days 
the world has supped so full on horrors that our sensibilities 
have grown numb and our hearts callous to the tale. There 
is a point at which the imagination of even the most sensi- 
tive fails, just as at a certain point of torture unconscious- 
ness supervenes, and the shrieks on the rack or at the 
stake are silenced. So that I nced not now mention even 
the names of the miserable ruins that I visited, or describe | 
the pitiful story of their distress—the hunger, the smallpox, 
the life in caverns and roofless corners, the cold, the snow 
and rain, the ruin of small industries, the desecration of 
churches and of women, the useless search for bones and 
bodies devoured by the dogs. As I passed from one village 
to another, I estimated the number absolutely destroyed af 
120, but we found afterwards that the real number was 
more nearly 150 in the Monastir Vilayet alone; and the 
population left destitute, which 1 reckoned at 60,000, was 
more nearly 100,000. Jnured to mankind’s brutality as 
history has since made us, I still cannot recall those scenes 
without a rage of pity and disgust. Nor can I ally myself 
with those (and among them are many of my friends) who 
now again are seeking to extol tho Turk as a clean fighter 
and a real gentleman. 

Nature has filled that region with the peculiar beauty of 
all Balkan lands. Interspersed among the mountains are 
stretches of open marsh and lake, abounding in wild swans, 
innumerable cranes and geese, and common gulls that have 
learnt to catch flies, like the kestrels I had noticed in 
Thessaly during the Greco-Turkish war. As I passed 
through the wide valleys they were brilliant with the gold, 
scarlet, and crimson of autumnal trees—aspens, maples, 
plum trees, pears, and peaches. In spite of the eagles, I 


1 For this incident and a further account of this remarkable man, see 
Braslsfiord’s “ Macedonia,” pp. 192~4. 
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saw plenty of partridges and ducks, and many wild boars 
lurked in the coverts of the reeds. All the Turkish villages 
were rich in natural products, as well as in Christian spoil. 
To secure shelter and food for myself and that silly escort 
with its weary officer, I had to put up at night in homes of 
Turkish or Albanian Moslems, and certainly I was given 
food enough. In Castoria I stayed with a rich Bey, whom 
we afterwards found to be a secret Reformer, very helpful 
to our Relief Party, and after calling on ihe Kaimakam 
and the Commandant, I met them all at dinner again. 
Among my notes I find this record of the meal : 


“ After the soup, we had a lamb roasted whole, and we all 
cut bits off ib with our knives and forks. On this occasion 
the host spared me the honour of passing me up the eyes on 
his fork, as the Balkan custom is in serving the guest. But 
he tried to force a shoulder on me though I had hacked off 
a bit of the back. The Commandant, who had fought on 
the Shipka, in Bosnia, in Crete, and Thessaly, gripped the 
head, stripped it, and put back the bare bones. Then came 
seven other courses, while the Commandant talked of war, 
Father Próy of his Lazarists, the host of the eatables, and 
I of all together." 


A day’s ride from Castoria brought me to the largish 
village of Bilishta, where I was entertained by an Albanian 
Bey, and for the first time experienced the Albanian hos pi- 
tality to which long afterwards I became accustomed. 

For directly I arrived, he dispatched orders that every 
living thing in the neighbourhood should be slain, and for 
four or five hours we waited in silent esteem while the 
process of slaughter and cookery proceeded. Then, towards 
nine o'clock the dinner began : soup with whole chickens in 
it, a whole lamb ready jointed, a shecp also jointed, a hissing 
dish of partridges, which fell on the floor but were hardly 
missed, a stew of leeks, cabbage, and cauliflower, two sorts 
of rice, sweet cakes, apples, grapes, and plentiful wine and 
coffee. All through the feast a tall Albanian stood close 
beside me holding a heavy oil lamp. Another giant stood 
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beside the Bey holding a similar lamp, and when I asked if 
they could not put the lamps down on the table to avoid 
fatigue, I was told it was the Albanian custom, and the 
host only wished he had provided resinous pine torches 
instead. After a naturally wakeful but moonlit night, 
perceiving the minaret at last to be turning rosy red with 
the rising sun, while the call to prayer came from its little 
gallery, I was murmuring to myself : 


A Muezzin from the Tower of Darkness cries, 
“ Fools, your Reward s neither Here nor There.” 


(for we were all very Omarian in those days), when I heard 
our typical Englishman explaining through our inter- 
preter boy that in England we always have marmalade for 
breakfast. Under the circumstances it seemed a superfluous 
implication. 

We came next to Kóritza (Kortcha), already the subject 
of dispute between Greeks and Albanians, as it still is. 
And there I conversed with another Greek Bishop, whom I 
described as “a soft but well-informed man, who spoke 
with eyes always modestly cast down.” He was one of the 
Commission that had then been sitting for some years to 
arrange a union between the Greek and Anglican Churches. 
He had heard of Pusey and Liddon, and had known Sand- 
ford, the old Bishop of Gibraltar. He told me there was no 
trouble in Albania, but that Christians and Moslems agreed 
like little birds in their nests. This he said knowing it to 
be a lie, but not daring to speak otherwise; for as his 
secretary afterwards told me, the Sultan was always sending 
spies disguised as Europeans, and no-one could speak openly. 
When i tried a political question, he quietly refused to 
answer, but he denounced the Exarchists a good deal, and 
their Slavonic aims. He was murdered soon afterwards. 
Whether the Commission for the union of the Greek and 
Anglican Churches continues to sit I do not know. But I 
suppose it must have been with that Bishop’s immediate 
successor that Miss Edith Durham and I played a diplo- 
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matic game some ten years later on my next visit to Kortcha, 
when also, as on this first occasion, I had much benefit from 
the American Mission School, in which alone in all Albania, 
the Albanian language was allowed under the Sultan’s rule. 
And so at last I came in sight of Lake Ochrida, to me the 
most beautiful lake in the world. Ochrida is one deep oval 
like a vast sapphire, surrounded by mountains, very wild 
and rugged on the north-west side, and it has only one issue 
—the rushing stream that pours out by Struga at the 
northern end and becomes the Drin of copious history. 
That day I put up at Pogradetch in the south-west corner, 
and walked over to the monastery of Sveti Naoum, six 
miles away along the southern shore. Only three monks 
were living there then, but they held large farms, with 
seventy-five labourers and a lot of cattle, so that they could 
afford to keep up the monastery as a guest-house, hospital, 
and mad-asylum, all of great service there. Just the place 
it seemed to cure insanity or other turbulent disease ; for it 
stands out into the lake upon a massive rock ; its building 
is equally massive, and the Byzantine church, built in small 
chapels clustered around a central dome, was the very home 
of peace. It was built in 1250 and decorated then, the de- 
voted monks labouring at it so far away, while Friedrich II, 
Stupor Mundi, was astounding the world with his glory. 
Leaving Pogradetch to wallow in the satisfying accumula- 
tion of stolen goods, next day we started up the lake for 
Ochrida, against a raging north wind which the boatmen at 
first refused to face. Owing to prehistoric vested interests, 
the boats on the lake have remained as primeval dug-out 
canoes with huge beams nailed on each side for balance, 
and are moved by three oars in the bow on the port side, 
and one oar near the stern to starboard. I suppose the 
natives knew the habits of their own waters best, but our 
voyage was not successful. It took two hours to come level 
with the monastery, and then turning head-on to the storm, 
we struggled past great clifls where golden eagles, cor- 
morants, grebes, herons, and cranes flew up, and I saw an 
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ancient chapel cut in the rocks by a long departed hermit, 
and still haunted by a madman who came there to pray. 
By that time the two men of the escort and my little officer 
were stretched at the bottom of the boat, horribly sick, and 
soon afterwards the boatmen refused to struggle any 
further against the perpetual drift towards the lee shore, 
which their three oars on the port side naturally increased. 

So we were put ashore and walked the last ten mules into 
Ochrida town, where I found Jane Brailsford had already 
arranged a clean hospital in a ramshackle, empty old house, 
and Brailsford had just returned from visiting the utterly 
destitute villages down the course of the Drin. After 
discussing the situation for a few days and drawing up a 
report, I was obliged, most sorrowfully, to leave them there, 
exposed to winter, smallpox, and typhus (which caught Jane 
Brailsford in the early spring), while I returned to England 
to report to the Balkan Committee and to raise funds for the 
Relief. I went by Presba Lake and Resna back to Monastir, 
where I found Hilmi still seated in his Konak, pacifying the 
country. He would listen to no complaints or criticism, but 
only praised his own administration and the incomparable 
felicity of all who dwelt under it. He extolled the generosity 
of the Sultan’s Government in granting doles to the ruined 
villages, and when I protested that nothing had yet been 
received and that the grant for rebuilding was ridiculously 
inadequate, he told me that a week had passed since I was 
among the villages, and his orders had gone only yesterday ! 
He was eloquent, charming, suave, and plausible, but nothing 
could be done with him, except to induce him to take 
notes on special cases in the Turkish manner. Our typical 
Englishman, however, thought I had not been stern enough 
in my protests, and so at the last he indignantly cried : 
“C'est une grande pitié, Monsieur, que vous avez brûlé tant 
villages !” Perhaps fortunately, Hilmi, though he spoke 
excellent French, did not comprehend the remark, but 
murmuring “ enchanié” and “au revoir ” took leave of us 
and remained seated in his official’s Paradise. His part as 
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Prime Minister in Constantinople after the ‘“ Young Turk ” 
revolution against his beloved master, and then his Embassy 
in Vienna and his death, lay still some years before him. 
Well as I had known my country before (for indeed, 1 had 
traversed nearly every county of England, Wales, and 
Lowland Scotland on foot) I think I came to know her still 
better in the following months of that winter. I now passed 
into the homes of the most varied people and classes, and 
saw the hearty North, the gentle South, the proud relics 
of feudalism, the solidly comfortable manufacturers, the 
sorrowful farmers, and the restive working men. London, 
Bedfordshire, Dublin, Woolwich, Leeds, Cambridge, Kendal, 
Carlisle, Newcastle, Hexham, Stockton, Farnham, Woking, 
and Plymouth—in ten days I performed at them all just 
as though I had been a travelling circus or a theatrical 
company on tour. And somehow or other I managed to 
tuck in a farewell dinner to the members of my fine old staff 
of reviewers on the Daily Chronicle, of which I had been 
literary editor for more than five years whenever I was in 
London. Other delights I tucked into those weeks, but of 
all that rapid wandering only a few points remain distinct 
in my memory. Best of all was a peaceful time in a Bed- 
fordshire village where I stayed with two elderly ladies, 
daughters of a naval officer, whose blunderbuss, cutlass, 
diamond ring, and a miniature given him by Louis Philippe 
for saving a wreck off Calais were the proud delight of their 
innocent lives. Morning and evening they gave me the ` 
advantage of family prayers with their maids; and allover 
the house, even in the most incongruous chambers, I was 
edified by illuminated texts, such as “‘ Thou God seest me,” 
~ Prepare to meet thy God,” and “ All our righteousness is 
as filthy rags.” But sweet and amiable as they were, even to 
each other, I recognised certain points of gentle disagreement. 
For one of them had been on a tour to lovely Lucerne, an 
expensive experience that the other regarded with con- 
temptuous envy; and while I was there she frequently 
repeated: “Did you hear, Julia dear, that Mr. Nevinson 
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thinks it is best to become thoroughly acquainted with our 
own land before venturing on foreign exploration?” To 
which Julia would reply : ‘‘ Yes, dear, and he is an authority, 
for he was out in the Boer war, and he supports my opinion 
that De Wet was the most remarkable of the Boer officers, 
whereas you have always felt an inclination towards General 
Botha after seeing his portrait, have you not, Matilda, 
dear ?" 

This speaking for Macedonian Relief was continued into 
the next year (1904), and led me to address a congregation 
from the pulpit of an Anglican church, for the first time and 
the last. It was the church in Halifax, then served by my 
dear friend, William Ingham Brooke,! his Bishop having 
given permission for me to preach but not to pray—a 
distinction for which I suppose he had some occult reason. 
The people listened in deep silence, but I learnt how much 
might be gained in alertness and attention if congregations 
were expected to raise questions upon the sermon, at all 
events after it was over. For there is frequently some point 
in a sermon open to doubt, and a questioner would always 
remember his question, if not the answer; whereas our 
Anglican congregations sit mute and torpid, sluggishly 
allowing divine truths and human errors to flow indis- 
criminately down the channels of their ears, much like 
Americans submitting to a lecture. 

Many other meetings we held— at Devouport, Farnham, 
~ York, Bolton, Liverpool, and Eton—but for me the most 
notable was one at Guildford. For there the great and 
terrible hunter, Frederick Selous, lover and destroyer of 
wild animals, was in the chair, and I have seldom seen a 
more attractive man. He was then something over fifty, 
and still about thirteen years from his death in his beloved 
Africa. I wrote at the time : 


“The only memorable thing about the meeting was 
Selous, who took the chair and spoke admirably : a straight 
and splendid man, white-haired, nose short and straight, 


1 See '' Changes and. Chances," pp. 81 and 336. 
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grey eyes singularly wide open; as fine a figure as I have 
known. I spoke exceptionally well, for me, and we collected 
£60.” 


Our collections were strangely good. In all we raised 
close upon £35,000 in three or four months, and as we 
reckoned a pound a life, we may have preserved 35,000 men, 
women, and children alive. Whether it was better to keep 
them alive or to let them die before the sufferings of the 
next ten, twelve, or fourteen years fell upon them, no one 
can judge. 

But though I was thus successful in gathering money for 
far-off Macedonia, that “‘ ruin” of which I had spoken so 
cheerfully when I left the Chronicle, was now drawing 
ominously near. It was true that my friend, Robert 
Donald, had just succeeded as editor, and he graciously 
tried to arrange for me to write both leaders and special 
articles, but the work was irregular and uncertain. Early 
in January, war between Russia and Japan was obviously 
approaching, and I petitioned to be sent out again as the 
Chronicle correspondent, together with Donohoe, who had 
been with me in South Africa. Donald himself, always 
kindly disposed, was favourable, but after seeing Frank 
Lloyd, then the chief proprietor, he told me that someone 
(he mentioned his name, and there was no trouble in guessing 
it) had “‘ poisoned Frank Lloyd’s ear against me,” and 
Donohoe was to go alone. On February 10th, I saw him off 
at Euston, and came home, myself poisoned with bitterness 
of spirit, to write a review of a book about the Roman 
Forum! I applied to Gardiner of the Daily News and to 
C. P. Scott of the Manchester Guardian, both in vain; and 
so I lost my one chance of seeing the Far East, and learning 
why the Japanese are so generally disliked in spite of their 
great qualities, while the Chinese are almost universally 
beloved. I should also have learnt, two years sooner than 
I did, that the Russian bogey, which had distracted our 
foreign policy for fifty years, was but an illuminated turnip, 
and that the Russian “steam roller” of ten years later 
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would neither steam nor roll. In the end I became most 
grateful to the surreptitious enemy who “ poisoned the 
ear" against me, for otherwise I should have missed a far 
finer opportunity than the Russo-Japanese war. But for 
the time the situation was difficult, for I had nothing beyond 
occasional work on the Chronicle, and occasional articles 
for the Speaker, then edited by J. L. Hammond, afterwards 
to be famous as the leader among social historians, 
Unexpectedly, two gaps in the hedge of financial embar- 
rassment opened, and both were due to a book that John 
Murray published for me that winter. It was called 
* Between the Acts," a series of scenes and stories founded 
on my own experiences. It was received with startling 
favour by English reviewers, and it ranks among the few suc- 
cessful of my books, ultimately bringing me in nearly £70. 
But one or two Americans estimated it still more highly than 
the English, and especially I may mention Thomas Wells, 
editor of Harper's Monthly. He introduced it to Colonel 
Harvey, then closely connected with the same firm, and 
afterwards American Ambassador in London. Sydney 
Brooks, also connected with Harper's, must have introduced 
it to W. D. Howells, the simple-hearted novelist, then about 
67, exquisitely polite, clean, trim, and cheery, accompanied 
in London by a singularly sweet and calm-souled daughter, 
looking like the last lovable survivor of Puritan New 
England, as perhaps she was. So what with one thing and 
another, I began to gather round me a kind of reputation 
for writing, and both Thomas Wells and Colonel Harvey 
urged me to migrate to New York and work with them, if 
only for a time. With characteristic generosity they offered 
to transport me simply as their guest, but my natural love for 
my country and for some people in it made me refuse, though 
this American friendship bore fruit only a little later on. 
Another result of the book had more immediate effect. 
Hallam, the brother of John Murray, was born with the 
sensitive spirit and skilful hand that might have made him 
an artist if he had not been bound to the famous firm. As an 
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amateur, he was a water-colour painter of exceptional 
talent, and he naturally wished to publish his drawings of 
scenes and architecture in France and Italy, if he could find a 
suitable man to write a text to them. In kindly admiration 
of ** Between the Acts " and “ The Plea of Pan,” which the 
same firm had published a year or two before, he asked me 
if I would follow the course of selected pictures through 
France and Italy, and write on the scenes as I pleased. I 
refused the Italian part, knowing little of the language or 
the history, except in Dante, but I joyfully accepted the 
French. And so in May (1904) I set out from Havre to 
journey through that attractive country, with little beside 
a map and a cycle. It was a pleasing time I had—no danger, 
plenty to eat in every village, an amiable people, friendly 
to every stranger who carried bits of gold, and the whole 
country suffused with a divine light that I think is peculiar 
to France and Greece—to France and Greece in spring. 
How could one describe the joy of that “foreign explora- 
tion " (to use the phrase of my Cranford lady)? Through 
the old cities of Normandy, standing in a country so like 
the most gracious parts of Southern England, I rode, and 
then, first touching at Le Mans with its church and ancient 
glass, I issued into the exuberant fertility of Touraine, the 
very home of human happiness. For there the land with 
motherly simplicity offers to all her children the old symbolic 
gifts of bread and wine. If they but labour in healthy 
measure, they are fed: And for holidays Touraine is just 
such a land as Gargantua (who was there conceived) was 
turned out upon by his wise tutor “ to divert him from too 
vehement intension of the spirit." For once a month, upon 
some fair and pellucid morning, he would pass into the 
country, and there spend all day long in the greatest cheer 
that could be devised, sporting, making merry, drinking 
healths, playing, singing, dancing, tumbling in some fair 
meadow, unnesting of sparrows, taking of quails, and 
fishing for frogs and crabs. He who hag seen a quiet and civil 
burgher of Touraine setting off with rod and basket to his 
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fishing at dawn, while still the white mist lies upon the river 
and meadows, need go no further for a vision of tranquil 
joy- 

But the waters of Touraine were my greatest joy—the 
waters sliding under ancient walls. In Virgil's passionate 
description of Italy, breathing the very spirit of the true 
patriotism that yearns with proud affection over a native 
land, we read on with growing excitement, slowly passing 
the great words in succession, till we reach the towns piled 
upon dizzy cliffs, and then float into a scene more enchanted 
even than towns like those : 


** Fiumwaque antiquos subterlabentia muros." 


Those rivers sliding under ancient walls have always 
seemed to me the very height of romantic beauty, and 
indeed Virgil was the first of romantic poets. Such rivers 
in Touraine are the Loire and its southern tributaries— 
the Cher, the Indre, and the Vienne. The Loire gurgles 
against magic islands—yellow banks of stone and sand, 
held together by loose-strife and willow-herb, but so shifting 
that they serve as happy No-man’s-lands for the birds. 
The tributaries wander through lengths of poplared meadows 
with an almost noiseless stream, showing its strength only 
by the swirling eddies of the current, or by the tremulous 
movement of the reeds, and from none of the castles and 

~ancient walls are the murmur and stir of living water far 
removed. 

Why speak of Chinon, running with wine—a wine bush 
over almost every door—fit birthplace for the man who said : 
“I drink for the thirst to come. I am stark dead without 
drink, and my soul ready to fly into some marsh among 
frogs” ? It was “in the country of Théléme beside the 
River Loire " that he designed that monastery of pleasaunce 


1 For this and other passages following, compare my chapters in 
** Sketches on the Old Road through France to Florence " (John Murray, 
1904). Chiefly owing to Hallam Murray’s pictures and the charm of the 
word “ Florence,” the book had considerable success. 
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which contained nine thousand, three hundred, and thirty- 
two chambers, wherein (men that were free, well-born, 
well-bred, and conversant in honest companies," dwelt in 
delicate anarchy together with ladies “‘ so proper and hand- 
some, so miniard and dainty ”’: 


“Fleurs de beauté, à céleste visage, 
A droit corsage, & maintien prude et sage.” 


Yes, prude et sage, though the Pious Founder himself, 
describing their constant habits, has declared : 


“ All their life is spent not in laws, statutes or rules, but 
according to their own free will and pleasure. They rise 
out of their beds when they think good ; they do eat, drink, 
labour, sleep when they have a mind to it and are disposed. 
None awakes them, none offers to constrain them to eat, 
drink, nor do any other thing. In all their rule and strictest 
ties of their order, there is but one clause to be observed : 
Do what thou wilt.” 


Some might call that an easy rule, but never think it! 
The rules of all Ascetics, Trappists, Flagellists, Lazarists, 
or Fakirs of India are light in comparison. I myself, at all 
events, who have consorted with Thélémites, and have dwelt 
in their great Foundation, have always found their mode of 
life the most perfect certainly, but also the most difficult 
in its perfection. And that was to be expected, for the 
beautiful is hard. 

Rabelais did not proclaim his exquisite anarchy in ignor- 
ance of the State. Terrible examples had taught him its 
power and ways. Hard by Chinon, at Loches, Cardinal 
Balue was kept swinging summer after summer, and winter 
after winter, in a wicker cage, just like a condor consigned. 
by steamer from Chimborazo to the Zoo. Here the historian, 
Philip de Comines, was fenced into a little window’s em- 
brasure in the thickness of the wall, where a trellis-work 
of beams barred him tight, as may be seen to this day, and 
so he was left to meditate upon the philosophy of history 
and the nature of governments, while suns rose and set. 


ey t3 
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Here, in a cellar scooped out of the rock below the castle, 
with but a chink of window casting a glimmer upon the 
opposite wall, Lodovico Sforza, Duke of Milan, called “ II 
Moro,” but also called “ The Light and Splendor of the 
World,” was shut up till at last he died. At leisure he had 
scratched upon that glimmering wall the words : 


** Jl m'y au monde plus grande destresse 
Du bons temps sor souvenir en la tristesse.” 


And certainly that great lover of art and of women had 
plenty of good times to reflect upon as he sat there 1n dark- 
ness visible and recalled the lines of Dante's Francesca. 
How hideous a life to be kept in a wicker cage, a window 
niche, a rock-hewn cellar year after year, while all that is 
meant by life in its glory was passing overhead, unshared 
and unobserved! What power except the State could ever 
be so inhuman, so indecent, in its brutality ? 

And how contrary, one may still hope, such methods of 
State will always remain to the real nature of each separate 
man or woman, especially in France, where Arthur Young, 
travelling just before the Revolution, describes as eminently 
prevailing “ an invariable sweetness of disposition, mildness 
of character, and what in English we emphatically call good 
temper." This he attributed to “ a thousand little nameless 
and peculiar circumstances ; not resulting entirely from the 
personal character of the individuals, but apparently holding 
of the national one.” He made that observation while 
driving with the Bishop of Cahors, and from Touraine it 
was to the bridge of Cahors that I came, after crossing the 
low watershed that divides the tributaries of the Loire from 
the tributaries of the Garonne. That noblest of bridges 
was built about the time when our Edward III strangely 
considered all this part of France to be his private property, 
and so sent his Black Prince to trample upon it as a mark 
of possession, just as men trample upon their wives. 
Fortunately even the marriages that are made in Hell are 
not eternal, but perhaps the poverty long persisting in the 
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region of that little River Lot may be traced to those 
distressful wars. For Arthur Young tells us that the misery 
reminded him only of the Ireland that he knew so well. 
And on reaching Souillac, a few miles to the north, on the 
Dordogne, he wrote : 


“It is not in the power of an English imagination to 
figure the animals that waited upon us here. Some things 
that called themselves by the courtesy of Souillac women, 
but in reality walking dung-hills. But a neatly dressed, 
clean waiting girl at an inn may be looked for in vain in 
France." 


That was not my experience, but riding south from 
Guienne into Languedoc, I saw the oxen dressed in decorated 
canvas jackets, while the women plodded about with heavy 
planks of wood bound to their feet, which seemed to me an 
inversion of nature. 

Far away over the great plain, clothed with fertility, 
I could descry something white and glimmering, like the 
sails of huge ships just visible through mist. It was the 
Pyrenees, and from the ridge their nearest point was seen 
through a hundred and twenty miles of air. Castelsarrasin, 
Castelnaudary, Montauban, and Carcassonne—what grand 
names, reminiscent of grand poems and emblazoned history ! 
So to Toulouse, where one single church holds all that is 
mortal of seven Apostles—real Apostles, though minor, like 
the country’s poets. And thither came St. Martha, who was 
busied about many things, and in these regions accomplished 
her last stroke of practical business by taming the man- 
eating Tarasque of the Rhone, and leading him about by 
her apron string, with human limbs still protruding from his 
mouth, as may be seen on the capitals of St. Trophimus at 
Arles, and at his habitat in Tarascon. And Carcassonne gave 
me the very model (a restored model) of a perfect medieval 
city, besides an “ Exposition Canine,” and the announce- 
ment (it was a day of stifling heat) that “‘ This afternoon in 
St. Remy’s Mead, in commemoration of the Holy Pentecost, 
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a grand match of Football Rugby—the men of Carcassonne 
against the men of Castelnaudary—Cowp d' Envoi punctually 
at three." I do not translate that poetic “Coup d’ Envoi,” 
for how poor a substitute would be “ kick-off | ” 

Through the solemn Roman towns of the old Province I 
rode, and then up the Rhone bank to Mont Ventoux, which 
Petrarch climbed one leisurely day when he could think of 
no sonnet to write ; and so to the Popes’ Avignon, where the 
golden statue of the Virgin gleams from the cathedral’s 
western tower, with head inclined and outstretched arms 
graciously gathering under her care the city and the varied 
fields of corn and teasle, vine and mulberry, though close 
lines of cypress also protect the crops from the deadly 
mistral sweeping from the north-west and making all the 
world dance upon the broken bridge of Avignon. Next I 
rode to the blue line of dwarf mountains called the Alpines 
or Alpilles, on whose gentle slopes Tartarin practised his 
nerve for the Jungfrau. Upon their low summits stands all 
that is left of Les Baux, where once the troubadours sang, 
and princes in the Courts of Love played their lovesome 
games with ladies fair. Their dwellings, castle chambers, 
and even their churches, were scooped out in the soft, 
white rock, like the nests of mason bees, and I watched them 
being gradually hewn away to supply the “ Arles stone " 
for common buildings on the plain. Only the quarrymen 
lived there still, and their lot was hard—hard for want of 
water, the absence of which those armoured knights and 
ladies fair appear not to have noticed, so absorbing was their 
zeal for love. But harder still to bear was a slow paralysis 
which strikes the grown men and the young children. 
Perhaps it comes from damp, though there is no water 
nearer than the depth of a neighbouring valley, or perhaps 
from the dust of the stone. A beautiful woman, who 
appealed to be my guide, told me of their distress, while 
she pointed out meantime the sites of the Tournay Ground, 
the Court of Love, the Queen of Beauty’s seat, the Hall of 
Pleasure, and the chamber where a star descended from 
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heaven to shine above the deathbed of the last Princess. 
Two sentences of hers, interspersed with such information, 
I especially remember. After describing the kiss given by the 
Queen of Love to the prize-winner among knights or poets, 
she went on: “J am just twenty-four, and my husband is 
twenty-six. That is not so very old. I think one ought to 
have some enjoyment of life.” And again, after telling me 
that the Provencal poet, Monsieur Mistral, had written 
* an admirable explosion of enthusiasm upon the Courts of 
Love," she added: “ For me, no, I do not suffer from the 
same disease (paralysis). I suffer from poverty. Do you 
think that nothing ? " 

Down the river I came to the great castle of Beaucaire, 
whence the Paynim Nicolete escaped one moonlit night to 
Aucassin, who stood ready to confront with her all the 
torments of Hell. And so at last I entered Tarascon, 
confident of finding there at least the exuberant abandon, 
the gay flow of reckless conversation, that one expects in 
Southern France. Alas! how vainly one expects it! I 
entered a large restaurant, already crowded for déjeuner, 
but, except for the clatter of the meal, all was silent as the 
tomb. Each man was seated in his customary place, napkin 
tucked over collar, a bottle of wine at his side, a piece of 
bread to prop his knife and fork, but not a word was spoken. 

A family-party in England would be conversational in 
comparison. All belonged to the race reputed to have 
brought conversation to the highest art, but amongst them 
I found the silence of the central sea. A Quaker meeting 
before the spirit moves, is not more still. There was nothing 
sinister or grudging about the silence. It was only the 
people’s way, and I had noticed it in other parts of France, 
though in Tarascon it was more unexpected. Afterwards 
I discovered that Arthur Young had noticed it too, more 
than a century before. From Nimes, so near Tarascon, he 
writes : 

“ Of all sombre and triste meetings a French table d’héte is 
foremost ; for eight minutes a dead silence, and as to the 
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politeness of addressing a conversation to a foreigner, he 
will look for it in vain. Not a single word has anywhere 
been said to me unless to answer some question. 

“One circumstance I must remark on this numerous 
table d'hóte, because it struck me repeatedly, which is the 
taciturnity of the French. I came to the kingdom expecting 
to have my ears constantly fatigued with the infinite 
volubility and spirits of the people, of which so many 
persons have written, sitting, I suppose, by their English 
firesides. At Montpellier, though fifteen persons, and some 
of them ladies, were present, I found it impossible to make 
them break their inflexible silence with more than a mono- 
syllable. . . . Here also at Nimes, with a different party at 
every meal, it is the same; not a Frenchman will open 
his lips." 

It may be that silence is the best training for speech, but 
I incline to think that, since a Frenchman unconsciously 
regards a meal as a religious rite, he abstains from profane 
conversation, much as a Scottish Presbyterian abstains 
from it in church. 

Leaving the worshippers in their gastronomic solemnity, 
I skirted the strange desert of Le Crau, passed through 
Aix-en-Provence, where old Marius enriched the fields with 
innumerable Teuton corpses, and riding on and on, emerged 
upon the Riviera, nursing-home of the rich and sickly. 
For restful security and comfort, no pigsty could rival it. 
Admirable villas, hotels, and boarding-houses, supplied to 
the highest perfection with bathrooms, and replete with 
sanitary arrangements, extend along that beautiful coast 
almost without interruption from Fréjus to Mentone. The 
drainage of Nice boasted a system of automatic flushers, 
at that time unequalled in the civilised world. Anglican 
churches abounded, nor did the spiritual necessities of 
other Protestant congregations suffer neglect. Circulating 
libraries of English novels sufficed for the intellectual 
demand, and in every town there was a club or reading- 
room where the perusal of his native papers made the 
British visitor feel absolutely at home. I realised that it was 
possible to exist for a whole season on the Riviera without 
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suffering one bad meal or one external pain. But when I 
passed along it, the season was really over, and the sewage 
of Society was running itself clear. Villas stood empty, with 
drawn blinds. Flowers covered up the hideous verandahs, 
and crept through the gilded railings, but they bloomed for 
themselves alone. The pines on the headlands were free 
from picnics. Upon the luxurious rock of Monaco I found 
myself alone with its army of twelve privates and a corporal, 
and so was able to examine at leisure the costly cathedral 
that appeases heaven as a contribution from Monte Carlo’s 
gambling-hell hard by. In the Casino I found only the most 
interesting of its frequenters left—the passionate worshippers 
of chance, the men with crazy systems, the women with 
glassy eyes. 

And then, turning inland, I sought refuge among the 
precipices and mountain villages through which one could, 
though with difficulty, make one’s way, keeping eight or ten 
miles from the coast, all the distance from Hyéres to Mentone 
without once risking the infection of fashion or death. It 
was after such an experiment in happy and laborious 
deviation that I came out again upon the old coast road, 
just as it quitted the very last hotel and villa of Mentone, 
and there I discovered that not even fashions and invalids 
can altogether obliterate the solemnity of that gradual slope 
along the precipitous cliff as the road passes from France 
into Italy. But as I went along, my meditations upon man- 
kind’s love of beauty and his continuous destruction of it 
were interrupted by a grumpy representative of State, who 
assaulted me with questions in another tongue. And then 
I knew that I had reached my limit, and with all Italy in 
front of me, there remained only the most difficult task in 
life—the task of turning back. 


CHAPTER II 
LIFB AND LETTERS 


* If I am told that an imaginary story ought to interest me because it 
is ‘so lifelike,’ I can but remember the reply of the Spartan king when 
he was invited to hear a boy whistle for all the world like a nightingale : 
‘But I have heard the nightingale himself ! !’ he said.” | 


Preface to "Essays in Freedom.” 


| Te summer of that year (1904) after my return 


from France was for me a time of stir and excite- | 
| ment. It was as full of radiant and diverse lights 
. 88 & bubble; iridescent and fugitive, but inspiriting as a 
rainbow. I was occupied in writing the chapters upon my 
ride through France for Hallam Murray’s book, and was still- 

. doing a lot of work for the Chronicle under Robert Donald— 

| leader-writing, reviewing, and going as correspondent to 
=- manœuvres of army and navy. In August I was at Water- 
ford with Prevost Battersby, J. B. Atkins, Norman Wilkin-- 


E E Son, and Gerard Fiennes to watch the first. manceuvres: ab. 


.. which submarines were tried, and to be taught the value of | 
; the destroyers known as *' ‘The River Class." In September. 
we were all at Colchester—Atkins, Harry Pearse (the last 
time eI was with that honourable i sertorpoudente of the poc 
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than as defence for the defenders. French hurried his army 
straight into Colchester a day and night before programme ; 
Allenby dashed his cavalry round to the west of the city, 
sweeping forward like any Rupert; and though I did find 
General Wynne sitting in a hedgerow, it was far away near 
Thorpe-le-Soken, and he appeared to have lost all confidence 
in hedge-ditch-and-rail, if he ever felt any. Even more 
disappointing, perhaps, was the night when I sat up on 
Clacton beach waiting for the first experiment in “ wire- 
less," which was to announce the approach of the invading 
fleet far out at sea. At last a tremulous signal came. In 
great excitement I ran out into the chill and misty dawn, 
and beheld the fleet quietly lying in the offing, well within 
sight, and almost within hail. 

But the two sets of manceuvres were only episodes in a 
series of delightful and astonishing weeks. To my surprise 
I found myself moving in new circles—new literary circles 
which I had long regarded with awe as inaccessible. I 
renewed my friendship with W. B. Yeats, and had the great 
advantage of listening to many of his characteristic mono- 
logues; as when, after speaking of the heroism displayed 
by the Japanese in the war, he discussed the possibility of 
belief in an immortal world to which artists, poets, and all 
men of genius confidently make appeal. Happiness and 
comfort in this world, he thought, are easy; it is the 
conviction of a Platonic world beyond these limits that 
makes fine action. And as an instance he gave John Stuart 
Mill’s choice of death rather than allow trees where the 
wakeful nightingales kept singing to be cut down. Many 
other points of solemn interest he discussed, or rather 
projected into the air, as his manner was. For he was at 
that time producing his obscure and alluring drama, ‘‘ Where 
There is Nothing,” which I witnessed with him towards the 
end of June, two nights after I had heard Maud Gonne, in 
all her amazing beauty, speak on Ireland side by side with 
John O’Leary, of whom I noted that, “ though too old and 
feeble and wandering for speech, he was listened to in 
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absolute silence as being ‘the Hero’” 4 In the August of 
that summer too I joyfully accompanied a great pilgrimage 
from Westport to the summit of Croagh Patrick, William 
O’Brien and the Bishop of Tuam being of the company. But 
most of the pilgrims were women great with child, that 
pilgrimage being especially efficacious for their condition- 
Some flung themselves prostrate upon the corrugated-iron 
roof of St. Patrick’s hut or chapel. Others with bare feet 
walked round and round the mountain peak telling their 
beads. One proudly pointed out to me the small lakes at 
the mountain’s foot as “‘ the receptacles of the serpents ” 
when the Saint exorcised them from that land so distressful 
in all but snakes. 

But the Irish circle had been as open to me as is possible 
to an Englishman for seven years already. It was new 
literary circles that seemed to open now, and I do not know 
why, unless it was a certain literary appreciation I had won 
through the kindly reviews of “‘ Between the Acts.” The 
Brailsfords had returned from their great service in Mace- 
donia, and round them was gathered a number of friends 
partly journalistic, partly artistic, partly Russian. And in 
Fleet Street or Kensington there were the more definitely 
literary people represented by Lewis Hind, J. L. Hammond 
(still editing the Speaker), Maurice Hewlett, Violet Hunt, 
Ella d’Arcy, Alice Meynell, Max Beerbohm, H. G. Wells, 
Evelyn Sharp, L. F. Austin, and many more, with some of 
whom I became friendly, and with others intimate. I can 
give no definite reason for this change—this sudden advance 
—but it made that summer very pleasant and exhilarating ; 
perhaps the most exhilarating time of my maturity. On 
looking back, I perceive that during those months I was on 
the way to becoming a literary man. I might indeed have 
become one but for an unexpected event which overcame 
that flattering and insidious temptation. 

Once again, as seven years before, the choice appeared 
to lie between *' life " and *' literature," which I was rather 

! See '' Changes and Chances," pp. 209-211. 
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dismayed to find that all my literary friends identified with 
the writing of novels. I felt that this limitation of literature 
and its separation from “‘ life " were really false. I wondered 
if it were not possible to add the sharp reality of strong and 
active experience to the imaginative powers so carefully 
cultivated in the cloisters of literary seclusion, where my 
admired friends either converted their acquaintances into 
“copy,” or evolved a peculiar world from their own secre- 
tions, as a spider spins her web. And, upon looking around 
at the literary world, I thought I perceived in George 
Meredith a writer of imaginative power who had retained 
his grip upon the hard realities of external things, and who, 
in spite of his seclusion in Surrey among comfortable and 
even slightly aristocratic society, had not allowed his 
perception or his sympathies to be dulled toward the 
inartistic and disturbing movements of life outside, nor 
heard with a disdainful smile the long and complicated 
annals of this common world. Through the kind offices of 
Edward Clodd, I had become acquainted with him some 
years before,! and I was glad when Robert Donald asked me 
to go down to Box Hill and consult him upon the political 
situation, which was then (June, 1904) working up to the 
great Liberal revival of eighteen months later. He received 
me alone in his little house at the foot of the hill. His 
deafness was almost complete, but through an Hellenic 
respect for bodily beauty he resolutely refused the aid of an 
ear-trumpet. The lower limbs were paralysed and com- 
pletely helpless, but, probably for the same motive, he 
refused all assistance in moving except from his nurse, 
whom he humorously addressed as ''Adelüidé," long 
drawn out as in Beethoven’s song. His head was fine as 
ever, though the under-eyelids drooped a little. The white 
hair was still thick. The great voice still rolled the great 
words from a mouth that opened wide as the mouth of a 
Greek tragic mask. 

He took the same delight in his own grand phrases, 

1 See “ Changes and Chances,” pp. 306, 307. 
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emerging like whales from the sea ; and he expected me to 
take the same delight, which I should have done, had not 
his own delight been quite so obvious. As he knew I was 
coming, he had probably thought over the subject, and 
some of the superb sentences were laid ready in store. 
But the grandeur of his manner was finely tempered by the 
consideration with which he accepted any remark or ques- 
tion that I contrived to make him hear by shouting. Edward 
Clodd arrived after the first hour, but the great monologue 
continued for about two hours longer, and as I did not care 
to take notes, I found it difficult to recover the substance 
and order, though Clodd gave me his assistance on the 
train going back. However, the Chronicle printed three or 
four columns of my recollection, and as Meredith went 
carefully through the proofs himself, and said he was 
satisfied, I suppose I got the whole thing fairly right. A 
few extracts are still worth reading. ‘‘ After compliments,” 
as they say in the East, he began upon a line more intimate 
than was usual with him: 


** Since this last illness," he said, I have felt a peculiar 
disinclination for work of all kinds. The thought of taking 
up a pen is quite abhorrent. I am as receptive as ever ; 
I read, and enjoy hearing of new things. But my mind 
seems now as if it could not give out any more. ... 

** Besides, who really cares for what I say ? The English 
people know nothing about me. There has always been 
something antipathetic between them and me. With book 
after book it was always the same outcry of censure and 
disapproval. The first time or two I minded it. Then I 
determined to disregard what people said altogether, and 
since that I have written only to please myself. But even if 
you could tell the world all I think, no one would listen. 

* It must have been a great disappointment to you not to 
go to Japan for this war. It was a great pity you could not 
go. Much as you have seen, it would have been a bigger 
thing than all else to have witnessed that remarkable people 
carrying out their campaign. They are a people capable of 
great ideas and at the same time of exact mastery of detail. 
They have never botched or muddled. Besides, they are an 
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artistic people, full of invention; and the whole race feels 
a genuine love of nature—a sense of the beauty of landscape 
and flowers. The English people have little real love of 
nature. The highest English ideal of beauty in nature is 
the southerly wind and cloudy sky that proclaim it a hunting 
morn.” 


After saying that he was not troubled at the thought of a 
European race being defeated by Asiatics, for, with their 
Buddhism, self-devotion, fearlessness of death, and artistic 
sense, the Japanese might very well be a more valuable 
race than the Russians from nature’s point of view, he 
continued : 


“ Yes, certainly, fearlessness of death is a necessary 
quality. It is essential for manliness. Doctors and parsons 
are doing a lot of harm by increasing the fear of death and 
making the English less manly. No one should consider 
death or think of it as worse than going from one room into 
another. The greatest of political writers has said, ‘ despise 
your life and you are master of the lives of others.’ Philo- 
sophy would say, ‘ conquer the fear of death and you are put 
into possession of your life.’ I was a very timid and sensitive 
boy. I was frightened of everything : I could not endure to 
be left alone. But when I came to be eighteen, I looked 
round the world (so far as a youth of eighteen can look) and 
determined not to be afraid again. Since then I have had no 
fear of death. Every night when I go to bed I know I may 
not arise from it. That is nothing to me. I hope I shall die 
with a good laugh, like the old French woman. The curé 
came wailing to her about her salvation, and she told him 
her best improper story and died. 

“The God of nature and human nature does not dislike 
humour, you may be sure, and would rather hear it in 
extremity than the formless official drone. Let us believe 
in a hearty God, one to love more than to fear." 


His tone then changed a little, and, rather as if in 
soliloquy, he passed into regions more remote : 


“ There is Pan," he said, “ you know something about 
him too. He has always been very close tome. He is every- 
where—so is the devil, who was framed on the model of him 
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by our medieval instructors.! Just now the devil is more 
thought of in England than the Christian God. He is more 
popular. The time will come for the mind of man to see the 
veritable God. Nature goes on her way, unfolding, improv- 
ing, always pushing us higher, and I do not believe that this 
great process continues without some spiritual purpose, some 
spiritual force that drives it on. Change is full of hope. 
A friend of mine was lamenting over the sadness of autumn : 
* Are you sad when you change your coat ? ' I asked him." 


At that point Edward Clodd eame in, and the converse 
became more concrete and political. Speaking of the 
probable accession of the Liberal Party to power, he said 
he did hope they would look a little further than their Party 
interests. If the Liberals became “inanimate ” (the word 
he applied to the Conservatives), if they ceased to be 
inspired with great active principles, they would necessarily 
cease to exist. 


* Of course," he went on, “a certain opportunism is 
unavoidable in daily politics and in all great political 
leaders. We must aim at getting what we can, and to 
refuse to act for fear of being called opportunist is only the 
way to impotence. A politician who is not something of an 
opportunist is like a pirate ship which goes sailing about 
on its own account, but does nothing for the fleet.” 


He went on to speak of the probable members in a Liberal 
Cabinet under Campbell-Bannerman or Asquith, especially 
insisting upon the presence in it of John Morley, John Burns, 
and James Bryce. Then he turned to foreign affairs : 


*“ There is one thing I have long been anxious to say about 
foreign affairs,” he said very earnestly, “‘ and I am glad of 
this opportunity. In speaking of a foreign nation, we must 
always try to realise what it has done for the world—the 
very best it has done—instead of always criticising and 
dwelling on its weakest points, or on its malevolence 


21 Apparently Meredith fell into the mistake (old as the Homeric 
Hymns) of deriving Pan’s name from the Greek “all,” whereas it means 
only a feeder of sheep and has no more to do with pantheism than with 
& pancake. 
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towards ourselves. The other day I was reading a spirited 
attack upon the Germans. The writer found their manner 
very distasteful. Well, I daresay they are distasteful, 
though there is still a simplicity about Germans that out- 
does elaborate gesticulation. But instead of finding fault 
with their manners he should have remembered all they 
have done for the world—done as philologists, editors, 
scientific observers, averters of disease, or again as artists 
and musicians. Besides, they produced Goethe. I think 
there is no race to which the world owes more.” 


He next praised France for her splendid literature, her 
arts, and, above all, for her manners. ‘‘ France has shown 
herself capable of the very highest as well as, by fits, of the 
lowest.” And of America he said, “she has been the 
shrewdest reader of men, and has given us Emerson, that 
very great writer. The Americans have dowered the world 
with priceless inventions, promise of the great things to be 
expected of them, and they are a human, a large-hearted 
people, but very young, and hitherto perhaps the country 
has been too big for them." It is interesting to recall what 
he said of ourselves : 


“We will not dwell on our own virtues, but foreigners 
might remember that England emancipated the slave, 
and at a cost; that she has been the example of free 
institutions, a light of freedom; and that she has likewise 
a noble literature." 


He then turned to a subject that was soon to rise in 
importance for myself as for others : 


“It is strange how many politicians still distrust the 
people; and it is exactly the same thing with regard to 
women. Women are not trusted because it is feared they 
would make a revolution if power were theirs. But the real 
danger is exactly the opposite. There are, of course, women 
just as there are men, in whom nature is very strong. They 
are always likely to run on a rather eccentric orbit. I do 
not wish to blame them in the least. But for most women, 
peace is the first necessity. Peace is what they want for 
child-bearing and the nurture of the child. They have a 
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physical requirement for established security. I should 
only ask that all avenues be open to them to enter if they 
choose. They ought to be parsons—they would make 
excellent parsons. And most women have a special talent 
for pigeon-holing. They take much delight in organisation, 
and putting everything in order. They ought to be admitted 
into all Government offices—yes, I suppose including the 
War Office. It has been proved what good doctors they 
make, and there is no reason why they should not be 
barristers too. They would plead a case remarkably well. 
There will always be plenty of them to be fairly content 
with marriage and the care of the young.” 


He further discussed various literary and journalistic 
subjects, and after compliments again, chiefly about my 
work on the Chronicle and in the South African war, we 
took our leave. Without burlesque it would have been 
impossible to imitate the style and splendour of the 
language, but Meredith was pleased with my summary of 
so long and varied a conversation, and lest it should be 
altogether lost in the remote columns of the Chronicle, I 
have here included a summary of the summary there given. 


CHAPTER III 
A LAND OF SLAVERY 


** Y am disposed to think thab if his heart was more in one service than 
another, ıt was in this. For greater outrage upon God and man was never 
known than the traffic in sorrow and shame then beginning to weigh upon 
the public conscience.” 


(Admiral John Moresby on his father, Admiral Sir Fairfax Moresby, 
who from Mauritivus suppressed the slave trade carried on between the 
French African Colonies and the Arabs on the Persian Gulf.)—‘‘ Two 
Admirals,” Chapter II. 


Meredith—an imaginative writer then at the height 

of his fame—had been able thus to keep a hold on 
“life,” hardening himself against the fugitive sensitiveness 
that amused me in many of the conspicuous writers whom 
I admired from a distance. But it was not Meredith’s fine 
example that ultimately decided my future. It was a sugges- 
tion coming from the Harpers’ firm in New York. As I have 
mentioned, Colonel Harvey (then, I think, controlling the 
Harper Company) and Thomas B. Wells (editor of Harper's 
Monthly) had said all manner of kindly and admiring things 
about '' Between the Acts" and other writings, and now 
they wrote asking if I would undertake an ‘‘ adventurous 
journey " for them, and offering £1000 to cover expenses, 
payment, copyright, and all. It was hard to surrender the 
London life just becoming so attractive and exhilarating, 
but, of course, I accepted. The difficulty was to select the 
adventurous journey. I thought of Arabia, but Doughty 
had been there. I thought of New Guinea, but Haddon had 
been there. The South Seas tempted me with their lovely 
islands and a people clothed only in hibiscus flowers; but 
Stevenson had been there, and though they were not yet 
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hackneyed by sentimental gush, the journey was hardly 
adventurous. At the price I could not hope to reach either 
pole, nor could I walk all down the summits of the Andes 
(as was long my dream). Besides, I knew that after a month 
or two I should sicken of any travel devoid of some definite 
object strong enough to withstand loneliness and hardship. 

Suddenly the thought of the slave-trade occurred to me. 
I consulted H. R. Fox Bourne, Secretary of the Aborigines 
Protection Society, and Travers Buxton, Secretary of the 
Anti-Slavery Society, remarkable men of opposite tempera- 
ments, agreeing only in their sincerity and tenacity of 
purpose. Both told me of dim rumours they had heard 
concerning a terrible form of slavery carried on in the 
Portuguese territories of Angola (West-Central Africa), and 
on the closely connected islands of San Thomé and Principé 
in the Gulf of Guinea. Mr. E. Torday, one of the most 
scientific Congo explorers, told me that similar dark rumours 
had reached him out there, and he painted Angola as a 
region of unknown dangers and appalling horror. Since 
Livingstone, Commander Cameron, and Colonel Colin 
Harding, few Europeans, except Portuguese traders, he 
said, had ever traversed it, and slavery was there carried on 
unobserved and unchecked. My decision was taken, for 
here was a journey almost certainly adventurous, and with 
an object definite, inspiring, and possibly beneficial. 

My departure was delayed by the assault of the Russian 
fleet upon our Gamecock-fleet of Dogger Bank trawlers. 
For if war had resulted from that typical outburst of Slavonic 
nervous excitement, Robert Donald had promised that I 
should go out as the Chronicle war correspondent. But the 
wings of peace soon fluttered again, and the Russian fleet 
proceeded to its doom in the waters of Japan. After I had 
embarked in the Elder Dempster s.s. “‘ Fantee”’ (Captain 
Tyrer) we actually sailed through that ill-fated Baltic fleet 
as it lay off the French colonial town of Dakar (Nov. 15, 
1904). Four battleships, four cruisers, three transports, 
five colliers, and a hospital ship lay there at anchor, all 
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engaged in washing, their stays and yards being hung with 
drying clothes. I had some hope that their leisurely voyage 
would never end, but that, like the Flying Dutchman or 
the Ship of Fools, they would go sailing on for ever round 
the world. Otherwise what was the good of their washing ? 
In a few weeks they would be lying engulfed at the bottom 
of the sea, as, indeed, they were. 

Along the deadly “‘ Coast,” in steamy air thick with the 
smell of vegetation decaying over miles of swamp, we 
slowly passed, touching at various points, discharging cargo 
and officials, officers and traders, whom duty and the 
British need for soap and candles drove into exile there, or 
into speedy death. In exchange we took off barrels of palm 
oil and kernels for making those soaps and candles ; parties 
of negresses with hair cut in segments like melons, and each 
invariably carrying an iron utensil more serviceable than 
polite; and gangs of happy Kroo boys, powerful savages 
ready to work the ships or engage for any labour on condi- 
tion of being returned to “ we country ” at least every six 
months. 

At Bonny we stayed some time, and at Calabar nearly a 
week, so that I was able to gain some knowledge of the coast, 
and even of the mangrove swamps into the loathsome 
darkness of which I penetrated in a vain search for hard 
ground reported as the haunt of various wild beasts. 

Of the Coast as I then saw it I wrote: 


“Nature has here said, ‘Look, I will display all my 
powers of evil. I will do the worst I can. I will give 
querulous mankind something to whine about. I will silence 
the silliness that prattles of '' this beautiful world." ° Then 
she took stinking slime and for hundreds of miles she laid 
down the mangrove swamps that never dry, and covered 
them with deadly growths that rot under their own darkness. 
. The sea that washes the grey roots with its tides she filled 

with sharks, and into unmeasured miles of ooze she crowded 
mud-fish that run like lizards, and colourless crabs, and 
long worms with innumerable feet, and pale slugs, and 
crocodiles with eyes like stones. Where the slime at last 
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ended, and a man might stand without sinking to the 
waist, she set a forest impenetrable to the sun and air, and 
bound the trunks together into a solid tangle of spikes and 
thorns and suckers. 

** Into this forest she put deadly serpents and envenomed 
spiders, obscene reptiles, and scorpions as large as a woman’s 
foot. Then over swamp and forest alike, she blew dense 
clouds of flies and every kind of poisonous insect—the 
fever gnat, the gnat that gives blackwater, compared with 
which malaria counts as health, the speck of life that makes 
a man swell like a bulbous tree, and the speck that sends 
him to the grave by a few months’ sleep through madness. 
Savage ants also to tear his flesh as with red-hot pincers she 
poured upon the land in countless hordes, and ticks to suck 
his blood, and craw-craw to drive him frantic, and, in the 
sandy places, many millions of invisible jiggers to burrow 
into his toes and rot them away. 

* Having thus prepared a place for man’s habitation, she 
brought the sun to blaze sheer down upon it for half the 
year, and for the other half she soused it in perpetual and 
violent rain. All the year round she kept it moist, whelmed 
in a hot mist that could be felt and stank of rottenness a 
hundred miles out to sea. She lashed it with tempests as 
with a whip, and with tornadoes she licked up the giant 
trees as a cow licks grass. With a sword of lightning she 
pierced the very blanket of the swamp, that so she might 
strike the cowering brood of man, and if for a while the leaves 
of the forest dried, she burnt the land with fire, consuming 
in its destruction the little huts that men and women had 
woven to shelter themselves and their young." ! 


Yet even in that slimy and turbulent region civilisation 
had planted her foot. For at Calabar, standing on firm 
ground about thirty miles up the “ Oil Rivers,” I found a 
mad asylum, a gaol, a hospital, barracks, a customs office, 
and a golf course. At the base of “The Hill” along the 
water stood the “ factories’ where dwelt the “ traders,” 
the very people for whom the whole settlement exists, but 
separated from the officials and military up above them by 
an invisible and impassable social line. On the opposite side 
of the river, built on piles driven into the actual swamp, was 

i “ Essays in Freedom,” p, 107. 
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& '* beach " or platform, where stood a German '' factory," 
which the German traders declared to be healthy and free 
from mosquitoes and other flies. They were trading 
with a German settlement on the part of Lake Chad then 
attached to the Cameroons, but most easily approached up 
the Cross River. Anchored out in the river also was the 
hulk of an old merchant-ship still used as a “ factory,” the 
last of that kind which once was common. And down the 
river I saw the comparatively open space or clearing where 
once had stood a depét for slaves waiting to be embarked 
for the Land of the Free. But in conversation with the 
Acting Governor, Mr. Fosbery, I was told that slavery had 
been definitely declared illegal three years before, though 
tribal and domestic slavery continued among the natives 
themselves, and I concluded that this was one of those rare 
cases in which law was ahead of custom. I noticed also that 
in the background of every “ factory ” lurked a swarthy 
girl, often very beautifully formed, but hardly visible in the 
darkness, and I heard that such companions could always 
be obtained from the chief of their tribe on condition that 
when they returned home they handed over to him such 
"* dash " or present as had been given them for their services. 
If offspring has been part of the service, the child was 
generally entrusted to some Mission Station (usually Scottish 
there) to be brought up. I saw specimens of this admixture 
—negroid faces and bodies, yellow curly hair, blue eyes, and 
projecting lips dull red—not a successful combination, I 
thought, though in some cases the child could claim high 
descent on the father's side. 

Putting ashore in the evenings, I was sometimes enter- 
tained by the officials and the officers of the little garrison 
(only about 1200 men), being carried up “The Hill” in a 
hammock, because if I had walked that little distance I 
should have arrived dripping with sweat. I observed that 
only soft and cellular shirts and collars were allowed at 
mess, for starch would hang pulpy in five minutes, and 
sweat is one of the two problems to be solved by Empire, 
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the other being fever. Creek Town stands on hard ground, 
and in walking back to the river I noticed that the whole 
slope of the hill seemed to be turfed with a Sensitive Plant, 
which curled up at my footstep, and appeared to begin to 
curl with a slight rustling sound even before a foot touched 
it, as though the mere sound of my approach were sufficient 
to strike terror. (As a matter of fact, the plant ought to be 
called the Insensitive Plant, for it is sensitive only on the 
under side and therefore curls in that direction.) Wherever 
I came upon hard ground too, I was delighted with strange 
and beautiful butterflies, various birds (dark purple king- 
fishers, hawks, and long-tailed shrikes), enormous spiders 
striped with brilliant yellow and black, bats with fox-like 
faces, and a particularly splendid lizard, two and a half feet 
long, of a deep but glittering purple, with a brilliant orange 
streak along the lower back, and orange under the throat 
and belly—a really superb creature. Dr. Slater Jackson of 
the " Fantee," a keenly scientific man, with whom I read all 
Catullus and most of Horace during the voyage, also 
collected some admirable worms, though his chief interest 
was the collection of skulls to illustrate comparative 
anthropology. Many years afterwards I met him again 
when I was lecturing at McGill University in Montreal, 
but I do not know whose skulls he was collecting there. 
Putting out from Calabar, we passed between the 
mountain of Fernando Po and the mountain of the 
Cameroons, only the base of both being visible, the summits 
wrapt in cloud. In the wide but shallow harbour of the 
Cameroons we put ashore at Duala, the chief settlement 
of what was then a German colony. The place was well laid 
out, upon a regular and scientific plan, very unlike the 
haphazard confusion of Calabar, especially in the native 
quarter. Roads or streets ran at right angles. The 
residences of officials, originally built, I believe, by English 
Baptist missionaries, looked like villas in a suburb. The 
German doctor showed me a faultless array of the latest and 
most scientific German drugs and antidotes. Yet the white 
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population was dying with terrifying rapidity, chiefly of 
blackwater fever, and news of deaths kept coming in while 
we conversed. Everything that sanitation could do had 
been done. The ground was hard. Across the river rose the 
alluring mountain known to Mary Kingsley, and every 
prospect pleased. Yet the people died like poisoned dogs.* 

After leaving the Cameroons, we passed the Portuguese 
island of Principé, its volcanic precipices wreathed in 
customary mists, and we anchored off San Thomé, wreathed 
also in hot mists and swept by tornadoes that made us 
shift our anchorage and drenched my cabin and the alley- 
ways with water a foot deep. Nevertheless, the skipper, 
doctor, purser, and I got ashore, and so for the first time I 
touched that abhorrent island which was ultimately to 
prove the main object of my journey. I noted the town as 
“ragged, ruined, and old-world,” but most of the day was 
spent at the Eastern Telegraph Station. There we found 
almost all the British Staff down with a terrible bilious 
fever, but one of them volunteered a certain amount of 
information as to the slavery on the plantations, over which 
the chief of the telegraph station kept anxious watch. 
For myself, I did not raise the question at that time as our 
stay was short, but was content to admire the beautiful 
small white herons or egrets haunting the oxen; for they 
have a peculiar taste for the ticks on cattle, and so are 
called by the natives ' the buffalo's friends." It is the 
same species that our barbarian ladies love to have massa- 
cred in the breeding-season for plumes in hats. Tiny finches 
and wrens in shot purple also flitted about, like humming- 
birds, and the island looked beautiful in spite of its deadly 
reputation and the tornadoes then raging. 

In erossing to the Cabinda coast of the mainland, we 
passed through little floating islands of reeds and grass, 
covered with sea birds, and the water showed greenish brown 

1 For a description of the Cameroons and the superb voleano twenty 


years earlier, see Sir Harry Johnston’s “Story of My Life,” pp. 150, 
178, eto. 
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where the waves broke; for we had reached the washings 
of Central Africa carried down by the Congo. We landed 
through the surf at Landana, and again, further south, at 
the settlement of Cabinda, where I walked up the hill to the 
Angola Mission (mainly Scottish) of which I had already 
heard as being maintained by a society of Faith Healers and 
very primitive, or believing, Christians, who had grievously 
offended the Portuguese Government, perhaps by their 
Christianity, certainly by their denunciation of the slave 
trade. 'There I had a long and solitary converse with M. Z. 
Stober, the leader of the Mission, a very unusual man—thin, 
elegant, polite almost to affection, and much inclined to 
pray over me. For he rapidly divined my purpose in coming 
out. He gave me much useful advice and many warnings, 
besides encouraging the rest of the missioners (including 
a few men and ten or twelve pallid but persistently faithful 
women) to implore that “help " might at once be given me 
to overcome a raging fever from which I was then suffering. 
Except for prayer, the community never took precautions, 
and yet they died. On the way back to the shore I stayed 
awhile at the “English House ” of Hatton and Cookson, 
and there, as on a later visit, I enjoyed at table the society 
of a chimpanzee, who sat mournfully on his chair beside 
me, using knife and fork with the dexterity and social 
grace of one born to the manner, and only at the sight of 
the wine displaying an enthusiasm too obviously Bacchic 
for a London Club.} 

That night “help ” did come from some quarter. The 
fever and rheumatic pains began to abate, and in the 
morning we glided into the mouth of the Congo itself, 
having San Antonio on our starboard side, and on the port 
the shining white houses of Banana upon its projecting spit 
of land. The harbour-master and pilot there was Captain 
Wright, a wrinkled ancient mariner, mixed Yorkshire and 
Dane, who had known Stanley’s men and felt a great 


1 See “ Pongo’s Illusion” (in ‘‘ Original Sinners "), founded on this 
delightful association. 
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admiration for Roger Casement, whose report on the 
brutalities of the Belgian rubber traders he knew to be 
perfectly true, though he had some hope of present improve- 
ment. When, under his pilotage, we had passed up the 
river through the whirling deep of Hell Gate, to Matadi, I 
heard the same estimate of Roger Casement and his work 
from a British doctor stationed there,! and he also detected 
signs of hope, maintaining that the abominations of the 
Congo were not due so much to the King and the Belgian 
Government as to the system of paying officials according 
to the amount of rubber they provided, always urging them 
to procure more by any means, and also to the inherent 
brutality of men left in solitude to command helpless 
natives, and suffering the kind of degeneration depicted in 
Conrad’s “Heart of Darkness.” Many other points of 
interest I gathered from him, and also from our Consul, 
Mr. Nightingale, who had been long at Loanda, but now had 
succeeded Roger Casement in Boma—a man of open and 
pleasant manner, very methodical, keeping his records and 
letters of evidence carefully tabulated in the drawers of a 
large cabinet, as an entomologist would keep his specimens 
of insects. His account of the slave system still prevailing 
in Angola was the first I had heard from an eye-witness, 
and it induced me to continue my journey south rather 
than turn aside for a voyage up the Congo itself, to which 
some Baptist missionaries invited me. And their invitation 
was very tempting, for owing to the writings of E. D. Morel 
(then unknown to me personally, though afterwards to be 
so admired a friend) 2 the horrors of the Congo Free State 
were attracting much attention, whereas Angola was 
unexplored and unnoticed. 

So, after walking up the beginnings of the railway from 
Matádi, as far as the first swirling cataracts on the river, I 


! For further appreciation of Casement and his work, see Herbert 
Ward's “A. Voice from the Congo " (1910), p. 206. 

* This remarkable man, who twice surmounted powerful malignity, 
died in November, 1924, aged 51. 
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reluctantly turned back to the ship, and soon we were out 
at sea again, running past the low cliffs of the Angola coast. 
In the morning of December 16 (1904) we cast anchor off 
the Angolan capital of St. Paul de Loanda, the very spot at 
which Livingstone issued to the sea after his first great 
journey from South Africa; and the very spot from which 
he turned back again into the heart of the unknown interior, 
simply to protect a few natives who thought it unsafe to 
return without him. Though all England was waiting to 
receive him with every honour that could be bestowed upon 
so heroic an explorer, he quietly turned back, and I suppose 
it was the noblest action in all that heroic life.1 

With the possible exception of French Dakar, Loanda is 
the only place on the West Coast between Moorish Tangier 
and Dutch Cape Town that looks like a town. A church on 
the shore, called ** Our Lady of Salvation," and dated 1664, 
contains on its walls a lot of old Dutch tiles, one picture 
among them representing a thin square of Christian soldiers, 
in broad-brimmed hats, braided tail-coats, and white 
stockings, being attacked by hosts of naked black savages 
with bows and arrows, while they defend two little cottages, 
from which two little cannons belch black smoke and lay the 
savages low. The scene portrays some long-forgotten battle 
in days when the Dutch built a fort or settlement there ; 
but from that small beginning the place grew, under the 
Portuguese Empire, into a prosperous city that would not 
have looked contemptible among the cities of the Mediter- 
ranean. The prosperity was mainly due to the profitable 
trade in slaves for the markets of Brazil and Havana, and 
perhaps also of the Southern United States, and when I 
arrived, there were still residents who regretted the sup- 
pression of that lucrative commerce by British gunboats 
about fifty years before. It was a commerce not only 
lucrative to the citizens, but spiritually beneficial to the 
natives themselves. For at the end of the pier terminating 


1 For this incident and his account of Loanda, see Livingstone'a 
* Missionary Travels " (1857), Chapter XX. 
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the long spit of land which shelters the wide lagoon and 
harbour of Loanda, a Bishop, representing Christ and 
seated upon a marble throne, made it part of his holy office 
to bless the slaves in batches before their embarkation, thus 
providing for their eternal happiness in the next world, 
no matter what might be their misery in this. 

But since this mercantile and religious beneficence had 
been curtailed by British unbelief and naval superiority, the 
city had languished and mouldered. The Vauban fort at one 
end of the bay fired its rusty guns in salutes, and served as 
a prison for Portuguese criminals. The Observatory, 
Botanical Gardens, Zoological Gardens, and Technical 
School were deserted. The Municipal Buildings had no 
windows. Three times a week a public band played the 
same tunes in the same order as they had been played since 
the childhood of the oldest inhabitant. Lamps in the streets 
had been made for gas, but were supplied with oil. The one 
drain was enough to poison the multitudinous seas. The 
cathedral, custom house, barracks, and stores were decay- 
ing side by side. The lower town crumbled in ruin and 
chaotic mess. But up on the cliff stood a fine hospital, the 
gift of a Portuguese queen, and, further north, a good 
cemetery had been laid out. In the hospital I saw many 
cases of sleeping-sickness bound to the cemetery. For at 
that time no cure had been discovered, though the depressed 
but scientific doctor showed me specimens of the tsetse fly 
which was justly suspected as the cause. 

This terrible disease was then killing off Africans by 
thousands, or even by millions, but it prevailed chiefly on 
the eastern side of the continent, and except in the Loanda 
hospital and on the Island of Principé, I saw few cases 
myself. Europeans had comforted themselves with the 
belief that it was limited to natives; but already that hope 
was blighted, for in the hospital I found Portuguese who 
might be called “white” suffering from its regular and 
distinctly marked phases—the nodding head, with intervals 
of profound sleep ; the loss of control over the emotions, so 
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that the patient laughs or cries without cause, the tears 
pouring in streams down the face, or the laughter becoming 
wild and ceaseless ; the twitching muscles, the swollen glands 
at the back of the neck; the extreme wasting, or the vast 
swelling of the whole body (called by the natives baobab 
from the name of that vast and swelling tree); the desire 
to smoke, and the sudden indifference to the pipe when 
lighted ; the fits of bitter cold, during which the patient 
may fall into a fire and quietly allow himself to be burnt to 
death; the violent trembling of the limbs, followed by 
delirium and a deep coma of unconsciousness for about a 
fortnight till death ends all. The terrible course took six to 
eight months to run, and sometimes it lasted a full year. 
The disease at that time counted its dead by cent per cent. 
This disastrous plague had further increased the city’s 
disquiet and depression ; for it reduced the supply of labour, 
and labour was already short on the mainland owing to the 
drain of natives carried off to the wealthy cocoa islands of 
San Thomé and Principé in the Gulf. In any case the 
Angolan plantations were failing, for Brazil surpassed them 
in coffee, San Thomé in cocoa, the Congo in rubber, and the 
sugar-cane had almost lost its value except for the manu- 
facture of rum to trade with natives. But without labour 
nothing at all could be grown, and labour was short, no 
matter how rapidly children were produced by the “ con- 
tracted labourers ’’ or “ servicaes *’ upon the plantations. 
It was true that by the terms of the legal contract all children 
of “‘ contracted labourers " were declared free. By the terms 
of that contract the labourer bound himself to work nine 
hours on all days “ not sanctified by religion,” with an 
interval of two hours for rest, and not to leave the service of 
the employer for five years, ‘‘ except in order to complain to 
the authorities,” while the employer bound himself to pay 
an unspecified sum in monthly wages, with food and clothing. 
After seeing for myself how that legal contract worked on 
the: plantations, I still cannot decide which was the vilest 
joke in those terms—the limit of five years, the payment 
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of wages, the freedom of the children, the right of complain- 
ing to the authorities, or the days sanctified by religion. 
My first sight of “‘ contracted labourers ” at work was on a 
plantation that had recently been sold very cheap (£600) 
by a British firm, who were ashamed or afraid of the system. 
I reached it by going up a little railway into the interior for 
about 120 miles, and then walking through dense forest 
along a bush-path closed in by tropical growths on both 
sides as by walls. The plantation grew coffee, cocoa, 
bananas, maize, and sugar-cane, but, as in all Africa where 
water abounds, the great trouble was to keep down the 
weeds of other vegetation. For this purpose the labourers 
were working in long lines, going over the ground with hoes 
—men and women side by side, the women carrying their 
babies lashed to their backs in the usual African fashion. 
Behind the line three white '* gangers " stood, armed with 
eight-foot staves, sharpened at the ends. The work went on 
persistently, and in silence unbroken except by the crying of 
the babies, but now and again a girl passed down the line 
with a water pitcher. At six o’clock all stood up and 
returned to the huts close to the manager’s house. There in 
a store they presented their “ wages ’’—metal discs stamped 
with the name of the plantation and the number of re?s to 
which each man or woman was entitled for work. These discs 
they exchanged for flour, salt fish in slabs, or (in the case 
of the men) for rum, which was their only pleasure except 
their women and a little tobacco given out on the “ days 
sanctified by religion.” At half-past four in the morning 
a bell clanged; at five all appeared in a row outside the 
manager’s house, and answered their uncouth names; at 
five-thirty they were all at work where they had left off ; 
at eleven they had an hour for food; at noon they returned 
to work; and at six they came back. So the days went on 
without change, until death came and the labourer was 
buried under a little heap of red earth, with his basket on 
top as monument. His spirit was supposed to haunt the 
huts for a fortnight, then to be dissolved in air, and so an end. 
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In spite of the children born to the slaves on the estate, 
labour was short, and when the plantation was sold, the 
* contracted labourers,” men, women, and children went 
with it in block, without question. Obviously the difference 
between this system and slavery was only official ; that is to 
say there was no difference. 

A Friar José Klein, who had been in the country twenty- 
four years but came from Cologne, fully confirmed this 
judgment as I conversed with him on the little train going 
back. So did the German Consul at Loanda, a highly 
educated man named Dolbritz; so did our Acting-Consul 
(unpaid) Brock, who represented British trading interests 
there; so did the Ulster-American missionary, Shields, 
stationed in the town, though he was timid in speaking on 
the subject, as nearly all missionaries were. The Roman 
Catholic Missions were paid by the Portuguese Govern- 
ment, and the Protestant remained only on sufferance ; for 
if they protested against the system they were liable to be 
driven out and to have a Catholic Mission planted in their 
place. 

But already I had evidence on my own account. In the 
Portuguese ship on which I sailed from Loanda down the 
coast to Benguella were five little boys dressed in striped 
jerseys and running up and down the companion stairs on 
all fours, as natives from the interior invariably do. At 
Benguella their owner sold them very advantageously for 
nearly £10 apiece, whereas the average price for children 
was only £3 to'£5. An Englishman prospecting for gold, 
with whom I met once or twice upon my journey, had been 
offered a gang of forty men and women at £18 apiece, and he 
did in fact buy two men and two boys, giving them freedom 
at once. But that was a few hundred miles up country, and 
on the coast I found the price of a grown man ranged from 
£16 to £20, and of a woman it was about £15, unless of course 
the woman had special advantages in the way of good looks, 
in which case her price was higher, as in civilised countries. 
Indeed, a traveller whose wagon accompanied me for part 
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of the journey inland told me he did not consider £25 was 
too much for the girl he had bought at Benguella as his 
concubine, though experts in the woman-market con- 
sidered the price unnecessarily high. She was sold by a high 
Portuguese official, lately come to the country from Bombay, 
and in my account of the transaction, I wrote at the time : 


“I was glad to find that the Portuguese official who had 
parted with her on these satisfactory terms was no merely 
selfish speculator, as so many traders are, but had deliber- 
ately come to the conclusion that slavery was much to the 
slave's advantage. In conversation with me, he observed 
that a slave had opportunities of coming into contact with a 
higher civilisation than his own, and was much better off 
than in his native village. His food was regular, his work 
was not excessive, and he might become a Christian. Being 
an article of value, it was likely that he would be well 
treated. ‘Indeed,’ he continued in an outburst of philan- 
thropic emotion, ‘both in our own service here and in San 
Thomé, the slave enjoys a comfort and well-being which 
would have been for ever beyond his reach if he had not 
become a slave!’ In many cases, he asserted, the slave 
owed. his very life to slavery, for some of the slaves brought 
down from the interior were prisoners of war, and would 
have been executed but for the profitable market ready to 
receive them. As he spoke the old gentleman’s face glowed 
with noble enthusiasm, and I could not but envy him his 
close connection with an institution at once so salutary to 
mankind and so lucrative to himself.” 


The best British authority that I met told me that all 
along the coast there was not a single plantation worked by 
free labour, nor à Portuguese house that was not worked 
by domestic slaves, and I found it so myself. From him and 
from others I also heard of lucrative establishments, especi- 
ally at Mossamedes further south, where numerous children 
were industriously bred for sale, the parents being carefully 
selected as on a stud farm. 

Upon our way down the coast the ship put in at Lobito 
Bay, the captain being bribed by a present of £50 from the 
British contractor. For the railway was then just beginning 
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to be built from that splendid natural harbour up into 
the interior and to the great Katanga copper mines, there to 
connect with the Tanganyika railway and the railway from 
Johannesburg and Buluwayo. At the time, I wrote that in 
twenty years this might be the principal port on the West 
Coast and the shortest route to the gold mines of the Trans- 
vaal. Twenty years have passed, and I am not sure how 
far that prophecy has been fulfilled. I cannot imagine 
British passengers landing in Portuguese territory when 
they might land at the Cape. But I have often been told 
about the progress of the railway, and no doubt it has ad- 
vanced far towards Katanga by now. Let future passengers, 
if they please, remember that I was the very first man to 
land from a steamer in Lobito Bay. For our ship ran along- 
side the narrow landing-stage of lighters in 35 feet of water, 
and I leapt on shore from the deck, to be joyfully welcomed 
by Mr. Griffiths, the contractor, and Mr. Colvin Smith, the 
engineer. A little tramway then ran for eight miles over 
sand to Katumbella down the coast, and that was all the 
railway existing. But the engineer had just finished an iron 
bridge with one span over the Katumbella River, and the 
population, Portuguese and native, were standing wrapt in 
awe because it did not collapse when the last support was 
knocked away, as all had confidently expected. 

At Katumbella the white paths that one sees descending 
the hills behind the town have been the main slave-tracks 
for centuries, and were so still; for they lead from the 
interior by the shortest and easiest route. But when the 
slaves had been rested and sorted out in the courtyards and 
stockades there, they were marched along the coast road for 
fifteen miles to Benguella, which was the chief slave market 
for the cocoa islands of San Thomé and Principé. There I 
stayed for some days in a gambling-hell (since there was no 
room in the brothel, the only alternative) while I fitted out 
for my journey inland. At last, after infinite effort, I hited 
a large wagon with twenty-four oxen for the first part of the 
journey, until we should reach the “ fly country,” where the 
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tsetse would kill the oxen, as it kills all domesticated 
animals. The driver was an interesting Englishman, who 
told me he had come out originally to collect insects for the 
British Museum, but had settled down to transport-driving 
as being more profitable than the national service in butter- 
flies. Some hundred miles up country we came to a little 
kraal he had built for himself on the edge of the forest. 
There a black woman, slightly tinged with yellow, was 
rearing his dusky race, and in some ways he himself was 
relapsing into savagery. But, like Wordsworth’s Youth 
travelling daily further from the east, he was still attended 
by the vision of what had been, and in the midst of his 
masterly knowledge of oxen, wagons, and forestry, he 
retained some memory of literature and even music. Like 
most people who have lived solitary in the heart of darkness, 
he was subject to fits of bloodthirsty rage, but he never 
murdered anyone, not even me, for whom he felt a natural 
contempt until I proved that I could inspan and drive the 
oxen, cook, and “ doss down” under the wagon almost as 
well as he did. 

In my ignorance I took too little precaution against lions, 
though they were increasing in those parts, feeding on eland 
and smaller deer, but chiefly on Burchell’s zebra, or quagga 
as it was commonly called. Yet I never actually saw a lion, 
though I sometimes heard them snuffing and grunting at 
night not far away. I saw only one herd of zebra (a beautiful 
vision !), and came near only one family of elephants, who 
made deep holes in & dry river-bed at night, and finding 
water, celebrated their joy with a family romp, flinging the 
water over each other, stamping their huge feet on the sand, 
devouring the honey-sweet flowers of the aloe, and forcing 
& road through the forest, careless of their tracks. Leopards 
were common, but remained unseen. Various buck and 
antelopes were plentiful, and, happily for our dinners, so 
were francolins (red-legged partridges), and guinea-fowl, hard 
to shoot by day because they set sentries and run like 
battalions in defeat, but are often to be caught roosting on 
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trees at night. Eagles, bustards, parrots, weaver-birds, and 
many other kinds abounded, and very noticeable in early 
morning was a dove that sang an almost perfect minor scale, 
running sadly downward as though to utter the universal 
mourning of creation. There was also a large hornbill whose 
hollow booming was said to presage rain, and certainly rain 
fell at times as though emptied from immeasurable slop-pails. 
It was the wet season, but for the first six or eight days 
and nights we had to trek through a dry country of bare 
hill and valley, where no rain ever falls, and the oxen 
struggle onward, chiefly by night, exerting all their strength 
as knowing the danger. Only at intervals one sees and 
smells patches of damp sulphuric ground ; or one may find 
a dribble of water by digging twelve feet down. But for the 
rest of the journey I was never entirely without water for a 
day and night, at all events after we had climbed the long 
mountain ridge, vaguely called Humpata, rising to nearly 
5000 feet above the sea and forming the approach to the 
great central plateau which sheds the Zambesi with its 
tributaries south and east into the Indian Ocean, and the 
Kassai and other tributaries into the Congo and South 
Atlantic, while the Cuanza has cut a passage north-west 
direct into the sea. When we had cleared the dry country, 
water was, in fact, our chief obstacle. But the wagon would 
sometimes stick, and sometimes slide down a steep place, 
rolling on the top of the oxen, or threatening to swing 
sideways and turn right over. Those were the moments of 
extreme peril, when one has not time to think of danger or 
of death, but can only do the right thing as though by some 
ancestral memory, inherited through incalculable ages. 
Dangerous also were the deep pools beside the track that 
the immigrant Boers call “ slaughter holes.” These the 
oxen, who love to wallow in liquid mud all day when loose, 
avoid like the pit of hell when harnessed up, and rather than 
risk sliding into them they willfscrew the wagon sideways 
into the forest, confusing the whole team, and often knock- 
ing off their own horns against the trees, causing terrible 
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agony. One drives the team only by calling the names of the 
four last oxen, always chosen for their experience and good 
sense. If you want to steer the wagon to the right, you call 
on the two oxen on the left side of each couple and they push 
hard against the yokes with their shoulders, thus swinging 
the wagon to the right. You call on the opposite two on the 
right if you want the wagon to swing to the left. It is 
exactly like coxing a rudderless eight. And that is how you 
progress hour after hour in ceaseless watchfulness, unless you 
condescend to use a Kaffir boy to act as “toe-lead.”” But 
neither the calling of their names nor the “ toe-lead ” is of 
any avail if the oxen think they are going to get their feet wet 
in à ' slaughter hole." Nor will an ox work when it rains, 
for fear of getting a sore hump—so very depressing ! 
Another idiosyncrasy of the trek ox is his passion for salt. 
If you do not give him an occasional lick of salt, his teeth 
drop out, and so in the wagon we carried bags of rock salt 
for his pleasure. I gave it as a Sunday treat, and by the 
way that the oxen came snuffing round the place where the 
bags lay, I am convinced they knew when Sunday came as 
well as the Archbishop of Canterbury. But it is not really 
an idiosyncrasy. All living creatures in that part of Africa 
pine for salt. There is salt in the sea, and there is salt in the 
salt-pans of Katanga, which the Belgians had closed as a 
trade monopoly, but I think there is none in the hundreds of 
miles between. Where we give a bun to children at a 
Sunday-school treat, a good kind missionary of Angola gives 
a pinch of rock salt on a leaf. Put a little salt water on an 
open track, and in a few minutes it will be ablaze with 
gorgeous butterflies. The salt of sweat attracts all insects, 
just as it attracts horses when they bite each other. Once 
when I was going on foot, I thought to refresh myself after 
a long march by putting salt in my canvas bath. In no 
time my little tent swarmed with bees, and when I got out of 
the water I was covered with them from head to foot, all 
sucking salt as they suck honey with Ariel in England. Next 
morning I laid sugar, condensed milk, and a bag of salt side 
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by side, and waited. A few bees came to the sugar, a few 
more to the condensed milk, but the bag of salt was so 
thickly covered that I could see no spaces between the 
bodies of the bees, and could stroke them down as one can 
stroke them when they swarm. Is it possible that this 
passion for salt is inherited with a dim memory of that 
immortal sea in which all living things had their first being so 
many million ages ago? Perhaps it is not only man who 
sings with the poet : 


** T will go back to the great sweet mother, 
Mother and lover of men, the sea." 1 


Where no salt was to be had, the Chibokwe women burnt a 
marsh-grass into a potash powder as substitute. Among 
the Chibokwe also I found that salt was by far the best 
small change, the next best being safety pins to fasten their 
little loincloths. Beads were out of fashion, and “ cloth ”’ 
(i.e. lengths of calico from Portugal, or, the best, from Man- 
chester) served for large currency ; but if a native squatted 
down in front of me, put out a long pink tongue and stroked 
it appealingly with a finger, I knew it was salt he wanted for 
a tip. 

With the wagon I trekked through January and February 
chiefly across the forest plateau which culminates in a wet 
and bare plain called Bourru-Bourru by the natives, who also 
call the top of a bald man’s head his Bourru-Bourru. New 
every morning were the troubles—the drenching rain, the 
straying oxen, the crooked axle that had to be hammered 
out in an extemporised furnace, the turbulent river over 
which we swam the oxen, sailed the bed of the wagon as a 
raft, and dragged the wheels with the oxen’s chain. Five 
rivers had to be crossed before we reached the upland 
vaguely marked as Bihé on the maps. On the way we passed 
a few deserted villages, but hardly any inhabitant, the 
natives having removed, chiefly in fear of the slave-trade ; 
for they lived in perpetual dread of being sold or seized and 
carried off to San Thomé—Okalunga, or the “ abyss of hell” 


* Swinburne: “‘ The Tnumph of Time.” 
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as they calledit. But we passed a French Catholic monastery 
or mission at Caconda, where a few Fathers were trying to 
instruct native boys in useful arts such as carpentry, 
sometimes redeeming the boys from the slavers at their own 
expense. And we passed the important Portuguese fort of 
Belmonte, and the central depét of the Companhia Nacional 
at Cayala, where slaves and other goods might be pur- 
chased. From there I walked northward through wet but 
fairly open country to an English Mission Station of Ply- 
mouth Brethren at Ochilonda, where I found F’. 8. Arnot, a 
missionary of long experience, and an explorer whose name 
will be recorded in African history for his work in the 
Garagantze region and his discovery of the Zambesi’s 
upper course. I also walked south to Kamundongo, where 
the ‘“‘ American Board" had a small Mission under F. C. 
Wellman, who had acquired great knowledge of native 
customs and folklore. I think that Mission was Congre- 
gationalist, and so was the other Mission I advanced to in 
the wagon a few days later—the station at Chisamba, 
conducted by Mr. and Mrs. Currie and Mr. and Mrs. Moffat, 
all Americans. Besides two Roman Catholic Missions that 
I saw, there were about eight in all, and it was remarkable 
that nearly all the workers were Americans. Even the two 
solitary men whom I found far away beyond Mashiko, in 
their little hut at Chinjamba, though working for the 
British Plymouth Brethren, were themselves Americans and 
had studied medicine (that excellent basis for the conversion 
of natives) in American hospitals. Hight, or even ten, 
Mission Stations are not much for a country four times the 
size of Great Britain and Ireland together. But few though 
they were, the missionaries exercised some influence for 
good. Amid traders and planters whose very existence 
depended upon violence, deceit, and slavery, here were white 
men who kept their word, dealt honestly, and put the 
native’s gain before their own. From end to end of Africa 
a white man’s honesty is rarer than diamonds or gold, but 
missionaries maintain a tradition of its existence, 
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Criticism of missionaries is easy and common. It was 
surprising to hear a grown man teaching intelligent natives 
the Book of Genesis as literal history. It was almost 
painful when an intelligent native asked what would have 
happened if Adam had refused to eat the apple. It was 
bewildering to be informed that the Russo-Japanese war 
was accurately foretold in the Book of Daniel. It was 
perplexing to witness the marriage of a converted chief to 
one of his numerous wives, while the others stood round 
with his twenty-four children and joined in the equivalent 
to “The Voice that breathed o'er Eden.” But I do not 
care to criticise people whose kindness to myself was so 
unbounded, and hospitality so ungrudging, though some- 
times the limit of their own food was almost reached, even to 
the last bag of black beans and a few tea-leaves, already 
used more than once. Only those who have lived as I did for 
weeks together among the dirt and cursing of ox-wagons, or 
have tramped with none but savages far through deserts wet 
or dry, have been plunged in slime or consumed with thirst, 
worn down with fever and poisoned by invisible insects, 
could appreciate what it means to come at last into a 
Mission Station, to hear the quiet and pleasant voices, and 
feel again that sense of inward peace which is said to be a 
reward of holy living. I stayed three weeks at Chisamba, 
and many days at two other Mission Stations, and often 
when I went to bed, I used to think to myself: ‘Here I 
actually am, free from hunger and thirst, in a silent room, 
with a real bed and real sheets ; but people at home probably 
picture me dying in the depths of a dismal forest while 
pygmies sharpen their poisoned arrows and make their 
Saucepans ready, or a lion stands rampant on one side of me, 
and, on the other side, a unicorn.” 

It is true that all the missionaries, knowing by experience 
the dangers of my business, used, morning and evening, to 
pray for my deliverance, and that was rather embarrassing, 
rather depressing. But, after all, it was very polite of them, 
and I was never the worse for their prayers. Besides, as the 
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transport-rider refused to take his oxen further than 
Chisamba, the Mission there spent much trouble in collecting 
a little band of sixteen carriers to complete my journey 
inland—half of them to carry my tent, food, and kit, and 
the young boys to carry such food as the others wanted for 
themselves. That is how young carriers are trained by 
degrees till they will carry an average load of sixty pounds 
on their heads for a long day’s march. For their own 
advantage they will take as much as 100 lb., or even 120 Ib. 
They balance the loads, tightly fastened, between two long 
sticks, and when my loads were ready tied up and set in a 
row, the carriers at a given word charged for them, all 
making at full speed for the food loads, because they knew 
those would grow lighter day by day. 

So we started in file from Chisamba, all on foot, and on the 
third day we crossed the Cuanza, there about the breadth of 
the Thames at Windsor, but much swifter, and full of 
hippos. A permanent ferry of narrow dug-outs took us over 
for the payment of four yards of “cloth.” On the further 
bank we entered the *' Hungry Country "—42 long stretch of 
deserted or uninhabited land, sandy for the most part, but 
well watered and covered with trees. It was said that even 
animals could not live there, but I found plenty of antelopes, 
porcupines, wart-hogs, and other beasts, and at night the 
leopards snuffed and grunted and roared around us as usual. 
The country was believed to lie under a curse, and I could 
give no other reason for its desertion. 

For myself, throughout my long journey on foot, like all 
hungry men (in Chitral or Ladysmith, for instance) I was 
constantly imagining the delight of a London restaurant. 
At one Portuguese trading-station I bought a few tins of 
English preserved meat, left there, I suppose, by a previous 
British traveller who had died. They were tainted with age, 
but every day on the march I used to wonder whether I 
could afford to enjoy an English tin that night. And yet 
some people have said I am no true patriot ! 

My carriers apportioned their food for the distance very 
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carefully, and if one of them fell sick or failed the others 
drove him along with whips or their small axes. But if a 
slave failed or dropped he was murdered at once, and 
skeletons that I found along the route clearly showed the 
gash made in the skull by the axe. The whole length of the 
path was strewn with white bones—the bones of slaves, for 
slaves are not buried, but free carriers are. The bushes on 
each side of the path were hung with wooden shackles, 
which had clamped the hands or feet of the dead slaves at 
night and now were useless, or were cast aside when the 
traders had passed the greater part of the Hungry Country 
and knew that escape of the slaves was impossible. From 
end to end the narrow path—so narrow that one must bring 
one foot round in front of the other, like a native or a 
baboon—was a road of death. My little party walked 
quickly, but the passage took us nine days. In the midst of 
it, one clear night, I saw the tail of the Great Bear twisting 
round above the northern horizon, and I knew that just out 
of sight were two big stars still pointing to the Pole. 

At both ends of this Hungry Country, and far away on 
both sides, lived the scattered Chibokwe tribe, much mixed 
up with the Luimbi and the Luvale, who are rather more 
definitely savage and live, for the most part, further in the 
interior. These Chibokwe seemed to me superior to the 
Bihéans, who are traders and carriers, and appear to have 
diffused the trading language of Umbundu, which will serve 
one right through Central Africa till one meets the Swahéli 
of the eastern side. But the Chibokwe are artists, workers 
in iron, makers of spears, axes, and such excellent ornaments 
that the women wear little else. They use red paint, 
striping their fetishes black and red, and I have seen on 
one of their tents a real picture of a white creature, suffi- 
ciently like an ox, standing upon a red ground beneath a 
large white moon. They make the finest musical instru- 
ments—the ochisanji, a series of iron slats, each giving a 
different note when twanged by the thumb, and redoubling 
the sound if played over half a hollow gourd, as sounding 
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board. And best of all they make the superb ochingufu, a 
drum made of a single block of wood scooped out inside, 
and something like a half-open kit-bag or portmanteau. 
Knobs of rubber are fastened on both sides, and the drum- 
stick has a rubber end. The sound as it booms far through 
the forest is indeed portentous, and to that sound the 
Chibokwe and the Luvale dance all night long under the 
full moon, sometimes in a broken circle, as the Albanians 
dance, sometimes in opposing ranks of men and women. 
Probably, like many dances, the origin and motive have been 
sexual, but perhaps there is a relic of the totem in it too. 
For the great feat is to wriggle the backbone as much like a 
snake or crocodile as possible, and, though African men and 
women never dance embraced, I cannot doubt that this 
barbaric form of dancing is the ultimate source of the 
“jazz,” till lately universal among the young barbarians 
of England and America. Teeth filed into sharp points may 
be another relic of totemism, for a Chibokwe’s smile at once 
recalls a crocodile, shark, or pike, and though these sharp- 
pointed teeth are said to be specially suitable for cannibalism, 
the Chibokwe, among whom I lived for many weeks, showed 
no inclination to cook me, thereby missing the opportunity 
of incorporating my virtues in their nature. The Bihéans 
content themselves with chipping the two front teeth across 
so as to leave a hollow wedge between them. But the 
Bihéans, as I said, are a commercial people, and sell their 
slaves, whereas the Chibokwe kill their slaves when done 
with. Like all the tribes I have met in Central Africa, they 
mark the skin of men and women with elaborate and 
distinctive cicatrices, partly, I suppose, for beauty, as 
German students do, but chiefly to preserve on each a life- 
long tribal identification. 

Before I crossed the Cuanza into the Hungry Country, my 
feet were already painfully poisoned by jiggers, ants, and 
other insects that torment all travellers on foot, so that at 
times the pain of a long day’s tramp was hardly endurable. 
Sweat and poor food had also worn me so thin that my 
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Accra “‘ boy "' said to me, “ Massa's face grow smally smally, 
and his belly stick in too plenty much.” But more serious 
was the frequent recurrence of violent fever, with which the 
mosquitoes had thoroughly impregnated me within the 
first few weeks. I mention this in support of the Chibokwe 
sense of music. For I do not remember a time, night or day, 
in which music has not been running in my head, performed 
there to absolute perfection, though as a rule I contrive to 
keep it there, for fear lest people around me might not 
appreciate it. But when my temperature rises to fever heat, 
the music is no longer to be suppressed, and I give it tongue 
in outbursts of song—sometimes Schubert songs, more often 
long passages from the Fifth or Seventh Symphony. Ina 
London hospital my fellow-patients have found this habit 
annoying, but not so my native carriers and the neighbour- 
ing tribes. For the carriers would stand in a circle around 
my prostrate form, their mouths extended with the laughter 
of delight, partly at imagining another’s pain (a perpetual 
cause of primitive enjoyment), but chiefly, as I hope, in 
sheer pleasure at the sound; and when the Chibokwe came 
to the camp, their laughter was the loudest, and they seemed 
more delighted than anyone else. Never had they heard 
such music, for it was their first taste of Beethoven, and no 
wonder they laughed for joy. 

After passing the Portuguese fort of Mashíko, I came in 
April to the collection of Chibokwe and Luvale villages 
roughly called Chinjamba from the name of an old chief 
whom I saw sitting in his hut embracing a sceptre of carved 
wood. The Mushi-Moshi River (Simoi, or Simois the 
Portuguese call it, but without reference to Troy) runs 
through the district, first, I think, into the Luena, but 
ultimately into the Zambesi. In the midst of the villages I 
found two young Americans, who had built themselves a 
little native hut there, and were living on native food. 
Their names were Dr. Morey and Dr. Maitland—Plymouth 
Brethren, I think, but I did not ask, for to me it made no 
difference what sort of Christians they were. But they had 
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passed through the full course of medical training, and their 
hut was surrounded by a whole encampment of natives, who 
had come from far, having heard the fame of these white 
exorcists. It was pleasant to dine with the doctors upon 
black beans and unleavened slabs of millet, and looking up 
at the doors and roof and walls, to see innumerable bright 
eyes staring through the holes to watch the antics of 
civilisation at its meals. For then I felt that, like a Pleasant 
Sunday Afternoon, I was combining imstruction with 
amusement, Pleasant too it was to accompany the doctors 
on their rounds every morning while they treated broken 
limbs, bad insides, wounds, and especially the atrocious sores 
and ulcers which rot the skin and flesh on shin and thigh and 
calf, and arise, I suppose, from poisonous microbes in the 
marshes—microbes from whose voracity I have myself now 
suffered for twenty years. But even more I enjoyed the 
society of three kings, who had come for treatment too, the 
most powerful among them bringing eight of his wives and 
several children, including a fascinating princess with an 
enormous smile. I had pitched my tent in the thick bush 
near by, and every morning that king came, without any 
pretentious ceremony, showed me his goitre, asked for 
tobacco, and sat with me an hour in silent esteem. Like the 
other two royalties, he smiled on the religious services held 
by the doctors in the villages and the hospital camp, for he 
appeared to agree with our own aristocratic and comfort- 
able classes in regarding such performances as beneficial for 
the lower orders. 

There was no doubt that the lower orders thoroughly 
enjoyed them, loving the hymns above all. The doctors had 
been there only five months, and their knowledge of 
Chibokwe was slight, but the people had caught the hymn 
tunes, and over and over again they sang them without 
pause. Once a beautiful young woman sitting on the grass 
next me repeated a verse seventeen times—a moderate 
repetition but sung with conspicuous enthusiasm. Her 
mop of hair, the tufts solid with red mud and dripping with 
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castor oil, hung down her forehead and round her neck. 
Her brown arms jingled with copper bracelets, and at her 
neck hung a section of a circular white shell. Squatting on 
her heels, she clasped her baby between her shining thighs, 
and stuffed a long, pointed breast into its mouth whenever 
he threatened to interrupt the music. For her whole soul 
was given to singing, and with wide-open mouth she poured 
out to the stars and darkened forest the words of the chorus : 


‘‘ Haleluyah ! mwa aku kula, 
Jesu vene mwa aku sanga ;”’ 


followed by two other lines which I did not catch, but the 
whole verse was said by the doctors to imply: “ Jesus 
really loves me! His blood will wash my black heart 
white.” What meaning she attached to those mystical 
words I could not conjecture. Still harder was it to con- 
jecture what the three kings and their retinue understood 
by the first chapter of St. John’s Gospel, which one of the 
doctors proceeded to read in the Chibokwe tongue. “In the 
beginning was the Word "—what on earth do I understand 
by that ? What did a crowd of black and naked savages 
understand as they listened to so perplexing a statement 
in the gloom of a Central African forest ? 

From the sight of the new shackles scattered at intervals 
in large numbers up and down the route; from the gangs 
of slaves I had already seen on their way to the coast ; 
from the reports of British, American, French, and German 
missionaries; from the talk of natives, and even of some 
Portuguese traders themselves, I had now gathered enough 
evidence to prove that the slave-trade, which had been 
driven underground for a time after the native rising, called 
the ''Bailundu War" two years earlier, was fast reviving 
and now was practised almost as openly as ever. Accord- 
ingly, from Chinjamba I turned back to follow another route 
which I was told was even more frequented by the traffickers 
in men and women, and so indeed I found it. Changing my 
carriers at various points, I passed again through Chisamba 
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and Ochilonda, and proceeded along a main path over the 
wide upland till at last we came to a sudden descent into low 
country, where the vegetation was tropical again, and far 
away in front the mountains rose. In the low country stood 
the Umbala, or Kings’ fortress, of Bailundu, destroyed in 
1896. It was a lofty pile of precipitous rocks, looking like 
a medieval giant’s castle ; and after climbing one day to the 
summit, I beheld the king’s throne of three great rocks, and 
also the heading-stone where his enemies suffered, the stone of 
refuge to which a runaway might cling and declare himself 
the king’s slave, the royal tombs with patterned walls, and 
the large flat rock where the women used to dance in welcome 
to warriors returning from slaughter. 

I was accompanied by a man from the Bailundu Mission 
(I think the oldest Protestant Mission in Angola) who had 
lived in the district while the last king still reigned in all 
the majesty of his Umbala. In the Mission I stayed a few 
days with Mr. Fay and Mr. Stover, the veteran founder of 
the place, a born scholar, who had translated the whole of the 
New Testament into Umbundu, and was versed in many 
tongues. This was the largest Mission Station I found except 
the Catholic Order of the Holy Ghost at Caconda, and my 
visit was marked by the discovery that someone (it does not 
now matter who, for the man is probably dead) had betrayed 
the purpose of my journey to the Portuguese traders at 
Caiala, who had been at the pains of sending messengers 
throughout the whole of Angola (I heard afterwards that they 
went even to Mossamedes) to denounce me as a public 
danger to be hunted down. To the Protestants of Bailundu 
they had actually written that I was known to be a Jesuit 
in disguise and was coming to undermine and destroy their 
Mission! I have been unjustly accused of many things in a 
long life—violence, chivalry, compromise, and other non- 
sense—but that accusation of being a Jesuit in disguise 
beats all other absurdity. 


1 For an account of this view and of his visit to King Congo at the 
Umbala of Baslundu in 1876, see Commander Cameron’s “Across Africa,” 
p. 459. 
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From Chinjamba, in the interior, to the coast I had to 
make the whole of the journey on foot, and the walk for the 
last few weeks was of unusual variety and interest. From 
the deep-lying belt of tropical region we rose gradually into 
the mountain fringe that skirts all those parts of Africa. 
It is a good game country, and I saw several eland (that 
fine creature, more like an Alderney cow than an antelope) 
besides other deer. Lions also abounded owing to this 
food supply and the strong objection of the Portuguese in 
the forts to hunting them. The rest-kraals on the main 
track were strongly stockaded on this account, and the 
carriers insisted on crowding into them at night. They put 
me in the centre as became my dignity. But as the little 
huts were made only of dry sticks and leaves, and the 
carriers always lighted a fire in each, the risk of being roasted 
alive seemed to me greater than the risk of being devoured 
raw by lions. For a wandering spark might have set the 
whole kraal ablaze, and the stockade would have prevented 
escape. So after enduring this extreme peril for one night, 
I pitched my tent for the future outside the kraals, feeling 
fairly sure (not quite sure) that the lions whom I heard 
grunting and mooing at some distance, as though they smelt 
the blood of an Englishman, would think twice before 
venturing into the maze of ropes that supported the tent. 

Every dawn it was a relief to reflect that I had been 
right; all the greater relief because my rifle had been 
hopelessly jammed for months, though I took care not to 
tell anyone about this disaster, and I always carried the 
rifle in a dignified and threatening manner. Once, however, 
I was nearly betrayed. For while my carriers were plodding 
at wide intervals along the track, as their habit was, a 
native policeman or messenger from a fort, shot at one 
of them with an ancient gun, studded with brass nails—a 
“ Lazarino,” they call it—and sent a cube of copper through 
the hand that was balancing a food-box on the man’s head. 
It missed the head only by a few inches, and the other 
carriers, throwing down their loads, caught the criminal and 
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held him till I came up. They had taken his gun and axe, 
and stood round him clamouring for blood. I felt 1 must 
* make an example,” though I am not a born executioner. 
So I set him—a big Luvale man with sharply filed teeth— 
in the centre of a half-circle of carriers, and standing 
opposite I went through the loading motions with my rifle. 
The wretched creature turned deep olive-green with terror, 
and I bandaged his eyes with a handkerchief, being resolved 
to catch him a sharp drive with the butt upon the forehead, 
which would inspire all the salutary effects of capital punish- 
ment without the irremediable result. Standing back, I 
slowly raised the rifle and appeared to be taking aim when 
three or four of the carriers rushed upon me, knocked up the 
muzzle, and implored me not to shoot because the vengeance 
of the Portuguese in the neighbouring fort would fall upon us 
all. They then stripped the policeman of what he had on 
(not much to be sure), and beating him with the backs of 
their little axes, drove him off naked into the forest. The 
reprieve was almost as great a relief to me as to him, and I 
proceeded on my way, carrying the rifle with bluff uncalled. 

The innumerable shackles hanging upon the trees and 
bushes, the increasing number of slave-gangs on the march, 
the secret lamentations poured out to my carriers by men 
and women shackled up at night in the rest-kraals or depdts 
showed that we were approaching the final place of sale or 
embarkation. After passing through a long, dry cañon, 
where we had to climb like goats from rock to rock, we 
came to a brimming reach of the Katumbella River. It is 
a dangerous haunt of hippos and crocodiles, some of which, 
nearer the mouth, I afterwards saw of such enormous 
dimensions that even believers in St. George and the Dragon 
only laugh at my measurements. From the river the path 
rose again over ridges of desert mountain, where eland, 
koodoo, and even buffaloes find shelter, coming down at 
night from the waterless mountains to drink in the river or at 
the pools near the coast. From the summit of a high pass 
I had my last view backward towards the interior of the 
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mysterious continent I was leaving. Then we climbed the 
steep track over the final range, and at last a great space of 
varied prospect lay extended below us—the little houses of 
Katumbella at our feet, the fertile plain beside its river, 
green with trees and plantations ; on our right the ring of 
Lobito Bay ; on our left a line of yellow beach leading to the 
white church and houses of Benguella, fifteen miles away, 
and beyond them to a desert promontory of grotesque rocks. 
But there, far in front, like a gulf of dim and misty blue, 
merging in the sky without a trace of horizon, stretched 
the ocean. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE COCOA ISLANDS 


“TI was not born a little slave 
Fo labour in the sun, 
And wish that I were «n my grave 
And all my labour done.” Enghsh Hymn. 


the mouth of the Katumbella River, a messenger 

met me half-way up the white track on the hill over 
which the slave caravans have passed for centuries. He 
brought an invitation from a Dutch trader to lodge in his 
private house, which I did for some days while I rested the 
carriers, watched the slave traffic, and shot at enormous 
crocodiles (probably in vain) or contemplated the sharks 
that could be seen in the high and transparent billows off 
the beach as in the glass cases of an aquarium. He was a 
“type,” that Dutch trader. Talking to me, he strongly 
disapproved of the slave traffic, but was a notorious slave- 
trader himself. He boasted that he treated his own slaves 
with the perfection of benevolence, but if one of them tried 
to run away he said he flogged him first and then sold him 
at Benguella for export to San Thomé, his price being £16 
per head as a minimum. His wife came from Holland, and 
was, I think, physically the least attractive woman I have 
seen. Yet whenever the trader left the house, he locked her 
up in a secret chamber and took the huge key in his pocket, 
so scrupulously careful was he of domestic honour. Perhaps 
self-knowledge inclined him to defend others from tempta- 
tion. For once, when I had gone down the river with him 
and two Englishmen to shoot’ crocodiles, we left him in a 
Spanish planter’s house where dwelt a lady far superior in 


I S I approached the little town of Katumbella, near 
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appearance to the matrimonial prisoner at home, and on 
our return he told us a thrilling story of having hunted a 
koodoo among the thorns. As he obviously had not left the 
house, we invented the word “ koodooing ” to express a 
pursuit in no way connected with that beautiful antelope. 
The two Englishmen, having heard of my arrival, had 
come over from Benguella to warn me of the danger which 
they had been told awaited me there. One was attached to 
the Eastern Telegraph Company’s station, the other had 
been in the Ladysmith siege, and so remembered me. They 
conveyed their warnings in various hints, strongly advising 
me to make haste and catch a steamer that was due to sail 
the next day. A Dutchman who had accompanied them 
was more explicit, and offered me the shelter of his house if 
I was obliged to remain. Of course I could not leave the 
coast without investigating the embarkation of the slaves, 
and so before dawn I set out for my last trek—the fifteen 
miles through the thorns and sand to Benguella, where I 
paid off my carriers, with regrets on both sides at parting, 
and. stayed about a fortnight. It was not a pleasant time. 
I enjoy melodrama, but to be the central figure in a melo- 
drama is different from watching it on the stage. I enjoy 
reading Bunyan, but I found his rule “ to live each day as 
"bwere my last" almost paralysing. Warnings came to me 
from every side. The honest Dutchman, Heer Duym, who 
gave Me aroom, was apprehensive day and night. The half- 
dozen British residents and engineers engaged on the new 
railway were apprehensive too, and gave me secret hints of 
danger. The Accra “boy” who had accompanied me 
throughout and spoke a little Coast English and Portuguese 
was terrified at the talk he heard in the stores along the 
street. Friendly people told me with peculiar emphasis of a 
Portuguese planter who had been going home to expose the 
slave traffic but was found dead in his cabin after his first 
meal on board. A Portuguese trader who had denounced the 
same traffic showed me a packet of pounded glass which he 
had scraped from the bottom of his soup. Portuguese 
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hospitality is everywhere recognised. So that, in spite of 
the precautions kindly taken by my Ladysmith friend and 
others, the fortnight passed rather in accordance with 
Bunyan’s rule than my own wishes. 

Still, as the Portuguese steamers sailed twice a month, 
the delay between one sailing and the next enabled me to 
fulfil my purpose. I watched the slaves being marched down 
from the interior in gangs, as I had seen them on the route. 
In Benguella they were herded up in large courtyards behind 
the traders’ or agents’ houses. A day or two before the 
arrival of the next ship, the Curador, an official appointed by 
the “Central Committee of Labour and Emigration ” in 
Lisbon, entered the so-called Tribunal (a long low building 
on the main street), and the natives were ranged up before 
him in parties. In accordance with the “ reforms ” intro- 
duced in 1903 after the panic caused by the Bailundu native 
rising against slavery, each native was formally asked 
whether he or she was willing to go to work in San Thomé. 
In most cases no answer was given, for the unhappy 
creatures knew well enough they were on the way to what 
they call the “abyss of hell” (Okalunga). If any answer 
was made, no attention was paid toit. A contract was then 
drawn out for five years’ labour on one of the two islands, 
and each slave was given a tin cylinder containing a copy of 
his register, his birthplace, his chief’s name, the name of the 
agent who had supplied him, and a space for '* observations," 
of which I never saw any. He also received a disc with 
his number, the initials of the agent, and sometimes the 
name of the island to which he was destined. Dressed like 
tomfools in brilliant cheap clothes and caps, with the 
* white man's Ju-ju " of dise and cylinder hung about them, 
the slaves were then marched back to their courtyards, or 
direct to the ship. They had been “ redeemed ”’ or “ ran- 
somed ”’ by the paternal Government, and the pitiless farce 
was over.! 


1 The word “ ransomed " was actually used by Mr. Nightingale (after- 
wards our Consul at Boma) in his Consular Report on the traffic (1902). 
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The business side of the transaction was carefully organ- 
ised. The agents, who were licensed by a local Committee 
in San Thomé, had to deposit £100 with the Government 
before they set up in slave-dealing, and for his licence each 
had to pay two shillings on every slave supplied, and £1 per 
slave in stamp duty. He had further to pay £2 per head as 
fare on the steamer, and six shillings per head to the port of 
landing. Further, the captain of the steamer got four shillings 
per head, and the doctor on board two shillings for every slave 
landed alive, and on the average only 4 per cent died on the 
voyage to the islands, which lasted eight days. Then the 
Curador would of course expect some reward for his strained 
conscience, and the commandants in the forts up country 
expected something for allowing the gangs of slaves to pass 
through. Cheap as the purchase of slaves in the interior 
certainly was, the expenses of the long journey and the pay 
of the gangers with their shackles and whips were con- 
siderable, and by the time a slave arrived at Benguella (a 
great percentage having died on the way) the licensed agent 
had to give as much as £16 per head for a man or woman. 
The planters on San Thomé and Principé paid from £26 to 
£30 for a man or woman safely landed in good condition 
(afterwards the price went up to £35 and £40) ; but from this 
considerable profit of £10 to £14 for the agent per head 
the above deductions must be made, though even when they 
have been made the profit was eminently satisfactory, and 
all were content—all but the slaves, whose feelings counted 
no more than those of bullocks or cows at a cattle market. 

Diverse causes had brought these men and women to their 
fate. Some had broken native customs or Portuguese laws ; 
some had been charged with witchcraft by the medicine- 
man because a relation had died ; some were wiping out an 
ancestral debt ; some were sold by their maternal uncles, to 
whom all children belong; some served as indemnity for 
village wars; some had been raided on the Congo frontier ; 
some were purchased for a gun or a few cartridges ; others 
were but changing masters, for when a slave was too worn- 
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out for work on the mainland he was shipped to San Thomé, 
just as we in London ship an old cab-horse to Antwerp for 
cat’s meat. On the 8th of June, 1905, a hundred and fifty 
of the poor creatures, not counting babies (no young children 
but babies were taken), bemused with a parting dope of 
rum, and bedecked like clowns with brilliantly striped 
jerseys and grotesque caps, passed down the Benguella 
street, bound for the land of doom from which there was no 
return. 

I did not actually accompany them down the street, 
having been overcome during the previous night with the 
common effects of poisoning—violent vomiting, intense 
cold in the limbs, which turned bluish, and fainting fits 
about every half-hour. Physicians have told me the poison 
was probably aconite, but I have no evidence to show 
whether it was intentionally administered—no evidence 
beyond the probability and the repeated warnings, which 
kept reaching me, even from distant Mossamedes. In great 
distress, my trusty Dutchman summoned my Ladysmith 
friend, and he carried or supported me down to the ship. 
Other Englishmen stayed on board with me almost till the 
ship sailed late at night, and their parting from me was, for 
Englishmen, singularly touching. 

Next morning we anchored off Novo Redondo and took 
on eighty more slaves. A heavy sea was running, and 
coming off in lighters, most of the natives were very sick. 
As the lighters rose and fell against the ship’s side, they 
were hauled on to the gangway like sacks. One woman, 
seasick and having a baby two or three days old tied to her 
back, kept missing the rise of the wave, and so was flung 
violently back again into the lighter. At last the crew 
managed to set her on the foot of the ladder and encouraged 
her to mount by striking her sharply behind. Gathering 
up her dripping blanket over one arm, she began the ascent 
on all fours, as natives do, until her knees caught in the 
blanket and she fell flat against the sloping stairs. In that 
position she wriggled up them like a snake, clutching at each 
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stair with her arms above her head. At last she reached the 
top, soaked with water, her blanket gone, her gaudy cloth- 
ing torn off or hanging in strips, while the baby on her back, 
still crumpled and pink from the womb, squeaked feebly like 
a blind kitten. Swinging it round to her breast, she walked 
modestly and without complaint to her place in the row that 
awaited the doctor’s inspection. In all my life I have never 
heard anything so hellish as the outbursts of laughter with 
which the ladies and gentlemen of the first-class watched 
that slave-woman’s struggle up to the deck. It was one of 
those things that make me doubt whether mankind has been 
worth the travail of our evolution. 

After we had stopped at Loanda and taken on forty-two 
more slaves (making our full complement 272 men and 
women, not counting the numerous babies) we called at 
Ambriz, and there a singular abomination occurred. For 
in the early morning one of the slaves, seeing the district 
of which he was a native not far away, slid off the fo’e’sle, 
where the slaves were crowded together, and tried to swim 
for freedom. The sea was full of sharks, and I could only 
hope they would devour him; for a boat was dropped at 
once from the ship, and in ten minutes it had overtaken the 
swimmer. Leaning over the side, the two black men and 
the white officer battered his head with their oars and sticks 
till he was quiet, and then dragged him into the boat, laying 
a piece of sailcloth over his nakedness that the feelings of the 
ladies on board might not be shocked. Dripping and 
trembling, he was taken below by the doctor and the 
Government agent, who accompanied every consignment of 
slaves, and there he was chained fast to a post. “ Boa 
chicote /”’ shouted the first-class passengers; “Flog him! 
Flog him!” And no doubt he was flogged without mercy ; 
but if so, the torture was performed in private—an un- 
necessary waste of pleasure, for the ladies and gentlemen 
would have thoroughly enjoyed the sight and sound. Not, 
I suppose, that they were worse than most people of their 
class. One must remember that this was a case of property 
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and that the cultivation of cocoa, for which the slave was 
destined, is a very lucrative business. Civilised people may 
whine and blubber over imaginary sufferings in plays and 
novels, but touch their comfort, touch their property— 
they are rattlesnakes then! The Steamship Company that 
transported the slaves, and on that journey took off 16,000 
bags of cocoa at four shillings a bag, was paying 22 per cent ; 
and the two islands of San Thomé and Principé were supply- 
ing one-fifth of the cocoa then consumed by the whole world. 
In face of such reassuring figures what did one man’s 
torture matter? Or what the enslavement of about 4000 
to 4500 men and women every year? For that was then 
the average number imported annually from the mainland. 
Afterwards it increased to about 6000. 

As we approached the larger island, the slaves on deck 
regarded the scene with listless apathy, and perhaps their 
situation rendered them incapable of appreciating the 
beauties of Nature. At times of deep depression or anxiety 
I have often observed the same incapacity in myself. Yet 
San Thomé is a place of singular loveliness. It stands 
just north of the equator, which passes through the rocks 
of its southern extremity, and Principé, which is about one- 
tenth of its size, lies some eighty miles north-east. Both 
islands are volcanic, and the mountains of San Thomé rise 
to something over 6000 feet, those on Principè being less 
lofty but far more precipitous. A warm and drizzling mist 
hangs over the valleys almost continuously, and as we 
approached the larger island, it steamed like a gigantic 
hot-house, as in fact it is. Even the mountains, almost to 
their summits, are covered with the luxuriance of tropical 
growths, and every leaf drips with warmish dew or rain. 
Such soil and such climate compose the very paradise of 
cocoa, which is called the food of the gods. Not a paradise 
of mankind, for both islands are deadly with every form of 
tropical fever, and Principé was then afflicted with sleeping- 
sickness besides. The segregated victims wandered about 
upon a little beach there—wandered or lay torpid till death 
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came to end them. The death-rate among the slaves on 
both islands was enormous, running to as many as 20 per 
cent on Principè (ten times higher than the highest death- 
rate in any English city, and at that time Liverpool had the 
highest). The death-rate on San Thomé was about 10 per 
cent annually, but the exact figures for the whole island 
were not then published. A doctor on the best of the planta- 
tions—a show-place for visitors—told me the death-rate on 
that roca (plantation) was 12 or 14 per cent per annum 
among the slaves (he called them servicaes). When I 
asked what was the chief cause, he replied, * Anemia." 
* And what brings on the anzmia ? " I asked, and he said, 
“Tristeza.” More deadly even than the climate with its 
fevers was '' tristeza "—melancholy, hopelessness, the home- 
Sickness which all Africans suffer when taken from their 
villages. 

On landing at San Thomé I went by invitation to the 
Eastern Telegraph Station, and was received with great 
kindness by Mr. Ceffala, the head official, and by the rest of 
the small staff. They willingly gave me all information they 
could, but did not know very much, being isolated by the 
conditions of their work, and also suffering severely from 
fever at the time. Even more important in the end was my 
meeting at the Station with Joseph Burtt, a man of very 
remarkable personality, who had just arrived from England, 
having been sent out by the Cadburys and other cocoa firms 
(including the German Stollwerck) to examine the very 
question upon which I was engaged. After our first meeting, 
I described him in my diary as “‘ about the youngest man of 
forty-three who could live.” There was all the attraction 
of youth about his appearance and manner—so handsome 
he was, clean, and secure in the health of Quaker temper- 
ance. His mind was youthful too, being full of theories upon 
life—theories often contradictory but always fine. He had 
known Edward Carpenter, and Captain St. John of the 
Penal Reform League, and had for a time lived with a 
Communist Settlement in Gloucestershire, as I had lived 
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with a similar Settlement in Northumberland. But at the 
moment, and perhaps for some months longer, he stood in 
strong reaction against all theories represented by such 
movements. He appeared to despise “the working man,” 
and was inclined to reverence the “ working capitalist.” 
Perhaps this peculiar judgment was based upon his acquaint- 
ance with the Cadburys and other wealthy Quakers. More 
likely it sprang from a Quaker’s endeavour to think well of 
all men, especially of the despised and rejected, as capitalists 
usually are. I think it must have been owing to the same 
desire to find good in everyone that he at that time defended 
the system of slavery as we saw it around us. “The 
Portuguese,” he said to me, “ are certainly doing a marvel- 
lous work for Angola and these islands. Call it slavery if you 
like. Names and systems don’t matter. The sum of human 
happiness is being infinitely increased. And, after all, are we 
not all slaves ? ” 

Such words might have led me to suppose that he was 
trying to defend the interests of the cocoa firms who pur- 
chased a large proportion of their raw material from these 
islands, and had sent him out to investigate, naturally 
hoping that he would report well of the labour system which 
enriched the plantations. But such an idea did not even 
occur to my mind. The man was obviously honest above 
suspicion. Truth radiated from him. I described him as 
“the most innocent of mankind,” but the touch of sarcasm 
was undeserved. He was merely imbued with that admir- 
able Quaker quality which has often maddened my im- 
patient and unregenerate soul. It is a capacity to obey the 
precept, “Resist not evil, but overcome evil with good." 
It is the character which, upon encountering evil, instead of 
violently striking at it as we heathens are inclined to do, 
surveys it calmly, engages in silent prayer, and walks around 
to discover some way of taking it in the rear by persuasion 
or appeal to a sense of virtue always latent in the heart of 
evil men. To indignation the process is imitating in its 
quietude, its deliberation, and perhaps in its success. But I 
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acknowledge that the success is almost invariable, and 
Joseph Burtt’s subsequent service to the cause that I had 
most at heart was only one more example of it. He stayed 
nearly six months on the islands, journcyed up and down 
Angola for about six months longer, sailed round to Delagoa, 
visited the chief towns of South Africa, and was away from 
England nearly two years, engaged upon this investigation. 
After his return he published a valuable Report, by which 
my own published conclusions were confirmed in almost 
every detail. And what was of at least equal importance 
for myself in the future controversy, he sent back to the 
British cocoa firms a code word signifying “ Nevinson’s 
report, far from being exaggerated, is an underestimate of 
the truth.” I had, however, no knowledge of that confirma- 
tion till the libel action brought by the Cadburys against 
the Standard in 1909.1 

Accompanied by this remarkable man or by some member 
of the Cable Station staff, I visited many of the roças or 
plantations, which on San Thomé numbered about 230. I 
went alone by steamer to the island of Principé and visited 
some of the fifty plantations there, being entertained by an 
exuberant negro from Sierra Leone, who regarded himself 
as the representative of the British Empire, and had a 
plantation of his own, cultivated by numerous slaves. On 
that wild and precipitous island I also found a British 
planter who gave me much information. In brief terms, the 
prevailing system on the islands was this: after the slaves 
had been landed on the pier at San Thomé, they were 

1 See “ Report on the Conditions of Coloured Labour on the Cocoa 
Plantations of §. Thomé and Principé, and the Methods of Procuring it 
in Angola,” by Joseph Burtt and Dr. W. Claude Horton (who accom- 
panied Burtt on his journey inland). Privately published in 1907. 

From this Report I may quote the conclusions, written by Joseph Burtt : 
“ Now that I have to state my conclusions, I must use the words which 
most nearly portray actual facts I am satisfied that under the servigal 
system, as it exists at present, thousands of black men and women are, 
against their will, and often under circumstances of great cruelty, taken 
away every year from their homes and transported across the sea to work 


on unhealthy islands, from which they never return. If this 1s not slavery, 
I know of no word 1n the English language which correctly characterises it.” 
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conducted, as I saw, to the Curador’s office and apportioned 
to the various planters according to the discs given them, at 
the port of embarkation. They were then made up into 
gangs and marched off to their plantation, the march taking 
not more than one or two days, for the San Thomé island is 
only about thirty-five miles by fifteen (and Principé, as I 
said, only one-tenth of that size). After two or three days’ 
rest, they were then set to work clearing the forests for 
further plantations, clearing the ground of weeds under the 
cocoa trees, gathering the great yellow pods which grow 
miraculously out of the main stem, sorting the brown 
kernels, heaping them up to ferment, raking them out in 
vast pans to dry, labouring in the carpenters’ sheds, or 
superintending the new machines. So the toil went on, day 
after day, till death ended it, and the slave’s body, wrapped 
in a cloth and tied to a pole, as I saw, was carried out by two 
other slaves and deposited somewhere in the forests. The 
doctors told me that if they could keep a slave alive through 
the melancholy and home-sickness of the first year or 
two, he or she sometimes lived for some years longer. 
According to law the labour contract lasted only five years. 
The planter from time to time collected some fifty of his 
slaves who had been with him for five years, sent for the 
Curador, and paraded the fifty in front of him. In the 
presence of two witnesses and his secretary, the Curador 
then announced that their contract was renewed for five 
years more, and the slaves were dismissed to their labours. 
A planter told me that some of his slaves counted the years 
for the first five, but never after. 

On most of the plantations the buildings were arranged 
in large quadrangles, the planter’s house being on one side, 
together with the homes of the overseers or gangers, and the 
quarters of such slaves as were employed as concubines or 
for other domestic purposes. On the other sides stood the 
sheds of the ordinary labourers upon the plantation, 
arranged like the dormitories in barracks, and sometimes 
divided by partitions, like the stalls in a stable. A large 
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barn was used as kitchen, each family making its own little 
fire on the ground, and cooking its rations separately—the 
unconquerable habit of all natives, as of our suburban 
populations. Outside the quadrangle, in most plantations, 
stood a hospital. Wages were paid in cash, and by the 
reformed Decrees of 1903, a man was to receive about ten 
shillings a month and a woman about six. But the 
planters told me that, as a matter of fact, the average wage 
was only about 1s. 2d. a week, though one or two slaves were 
pointed out as receiving up to fifteen shillings a month. And 
the planters always added that, as the money could be spent 
only upon the store which they provided on the plantation, 
most of it came back to them as profit. According to the 
Decrees, three-fifths of the wages were always to be held 
over as a “ Repatriation Fund.” I was told that as the 
planters never sent the slaves home, they did not deduct the 
money for doing it. Such self-denial seemed to support the 
Quakers’ contention that some filament of virtue lies con- 
cealed in every human heart. But it was afterwards dis- 
covered that a large Repatriation Fund (about £100,000) 
had actually been collected, though about half of it had dis- 
appeared. 

The demand for slaves was so great that their price ran 
high, and one of the managers told me he could not fully 
develop his land without 200 more, but he simply could not 
afford the £6000 needed for their purchase. After I left the 
islands, I heard the price had gone up to an average of £40 
ahead. It was very important to keep alive the beings in 
whom so much capital had been invested, and such ill-treat- 
ment as might lead to death was deprecated. Flogging with 
the palmatoria (a thin wooden slat with a hole in the oval 
end for beating the palm) and with the chicote (a rod of hide 
or rubber) was universally practised as discipline, but the 
most terrible punishment even by these means were reserved 
for runaway slaves. The essence of slavery has nothing to 
do with treatment, good or bad, but it appeared to me that 
violent ill-treatment or deadly torture was rare. Naturally, 
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the pretty young concubines were the best off, and it was 
one of their privileges to dole out the treats to the other 
slaves on Sundays. For in hopes of encouraging the 
Christian faith upon which eternal salvation is thought to 
depend, Sundays were celebrated with a special rite. In 
the afternoon, the slaves, bringing bundles of fodder which 
they had gathered for the horses and cattle, were ranged 
up in the usual quadrangle and passed in order before 
two of the planter’s concubines, one giving out wine from 
a, large pitcher, the other leaves of tobacco. Each child 
was given a sup of wine ; each grown slave had the choice of 
a sup of wine and one leaf of tobacco, or two leaves without 
wine. I noticed that most men chose the two leaves, most 
women one leaf and the sup of wine. In the centre of the 
square stood the gangers armed with long staves or whips, 
and beside them lay the large mastiffs which prowled around 
the buildings at night, and have been said by defenders of 
the system to be pets, like lap-dogs, though they had not 
that appearance. The rite was performed in absolute 
silence, perhaps due to the sanctity of the day, for all had 
put on their Sunday best, and to each was given a ration 
of dried fish for the Sunday banquet. 

Attempts to escape were numerous. Sometimes the slaves 
tried to run home through the forests, not understanding 
what an island is. More often they dug out a canoe in some 
secret bay such as abounds on Principé, loaded it with 
provisions and tried to paddle to the mainland. One such 
party of fugitives, numbering eighteen, escaped to Fernando 
Po five months before I arrived, but the Spanish authorities 
on that island, with legal brutality, sent them all back to 
Principé, where they were flogged almost to death and 
returned to their lawful owners. The exuberant negro 
planter whom I mentioned told me that in the April before 
my arrival he had caught eight of his own slaves loading up 
a canoe so crammed with provisions that it would not have 
floated. He took them all to the gaol and had. them flogged 
to the point of death, and then set them to their customary 
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work again, thus successfully thwarting their brief hope of 
freedom and their flagitious infringements of the rights of 
property. But scattered among the inaccessible precipices 
and deep forests of Principé, a large number of runaway 
slaves were living in savage liberty. Some planters told me 
there were 200 of them, some said about 1000. Probably 
they numbered 700 or 800 men and women, maintaining 
themselves on patches of mealies and plantains, civet cats 
and other small animals which they shot with cleverly 
made bows and arrows. They also made cunning saws out 
of the machets or large knives which they took with them 
from the plantations. After the rags that they were 
wearing on their escape had rotted away, they lived in 
complete nakedness, except that some of the women 
stitched plantain leaves together as aprons. Perhaps owing 
to the extreme hardship of such a life, it was said few 
children were born to them; or perhaps they purposely 
practised “ birth-control”? because they lived continually 
on the move, and were subject to hunting expeditions 
organised by groups of planters. A clause in the Decrees of 
1903 ordained these man-hunts whenever more than ten 
slaves had escaped into the forests, and, as the planters told 
me, the hunting-parties formed cordons and swept suspected 
coverts, capturing or shooting any human quarry they might 
beat out. I gathered that these jolly hunts often degener- 
ated into convivial gatherings at which drink was the real 
object and murder only the excuse. But one planter 
described to me, with all a sportsman’s relish, how his party 
had espied runaways clinging like bats under the branches 
of high trees, and had brought them crashing down, as one 
might bring down a sitting pheasant. Defenders of the 
slave system have denied the possibility of such massacre, 
and of course the planter may have been lying, as sportsmen 
sometimes will. But he had no reason to pass off that kind 
of lie upon me ; rather the reverse. 

Such hunting stories, whether true or not, do not affect 
the main question. Slavery implies the purchase of human 
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beings, and the compulsion to labour without consent. No 
planter could deny, or ever attempted to deny in my 
presence, that both those conditions were involved in the 
system of ‘ Contract Labour” invariably practised upon 
the Cocoa Islands. It is impossible that anyone who had 
ever been on the islands or in Angola could deny it, and I 
can but repeat the final words of Joseph Burtt: “If this 
system is not slavery, I know of no word in the English 
language which correctly characterises it.” 

Our departure from San Thomé was delayed by the death 
of a port master, apparently due to simple terror of being 
poisoned. And in a cabin near mine lay a poor young 
Belgian who had come down from the Congo border with the 
usual accounts of the slave traffic, and kept telling me he 
was sure he had been poisoned on the ship. Gradually he 
became crazy or delirious, and was carried ashore in a dying 
condition. A raging headwind made progress tedious, but 
at last we reached Lisbon, then Vigo, then Liverpool, and 
such a welcome in London as was my greatest reward 
but one. 

The greatest of all rewards was not to come till many 
years later. At the end of July, 1905, when I returned, I 
was already well on in middle age, and I ought by that time 
to have known mankind better than I did. But I actually 
supposed that my revelation of this slave traffic would 
have an immediate effect. I had imagined that the British 
detestation of slavery would be aroused ; that our Govern- 
ment would make representations to Portugal on the 
subject; that our Quaker cocoa firms would at once 
boycott the raw material derived from such an abominable 
source; and that there would be a general stir among 
honourable and influential newspapers. Nothing of the 
kind happened. A few of my personal friends gave up 
cocoa; Fox Bourne, the enthusiastic Secretary of the 
Aborigines Protection Society, believed my report, and did 
his utmost to make it known; Roger Casement, whom I 
then met for the first time, in the beautiful relic of the Savoy 
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Convent beside the River Colne at Denham, confirmed my 
report in every particular from his own personal knowledge 
of Angola, but he was not then able to make his confirma- 
tion public. '' Harper's " did not issue my account in book- 
form till the following year, and in the meantime I was away 
in Russia; the Anti-Slavery Society, so immensely helpful 
afterwards, was slow in taking the question up; the Congo 
Reform Association, represented by E. D. Morel, afterwards 
to be so true a friend, seemed to fear that Angola might 
divert attention from the Congo. On almost every side, 
] was faced, not so much by opposition as by indifference. 
And of course the Portuguese had their say. In England, 
in Switzerland, and in the United States, they had strong 
supporters of their policy and their trade. When my report 
began to be known, they attacked me with the virulence 
natural to people who feared the ruin of their most lucrative 
national investment. Their papers began by asserting I had 
never been in Angola or on the islands. They wrote of me as 
“the myth Nevinson.”” When they found that I really 
existed and that my journey could not be denied, their fury 
increased. They poured upon me every kind of calumny. 
One, with old-fashioned politeness, wrote that he was 
coming to England to challenge me to a duel. I replied that 
I would meet him at any time and at any port he chose to 
name, and that my weapon was a machine-gun. 

Less dramatic but equally virulent were the personal 
attacks upon me by a retired British officer, who, in his zeal 
for the Portuguese plantation owners and their labour 
system, poured out rabid abuse on me in various English 
and Portuguese papers, “the agent of anarchists” and 
“ally of assassins * being among his milder reproaches. I 
contented myself with answering him in the papers published 
in England, and answer was not difficult, for he called San 
Thomé a “ veritable paradise for the blacks," and compared. 

+ I suppose I remembered Bluntschli’s sumilar answer in ‘‘ Arms and 


the Man”: “I’m in the artillery; and I have the choice of weapons. 
If I go, I shall take a machine gun.” 
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a native removed from his African home and established in 
the comfort of the islands to a monkey taken from its 
natural haunts and housed safely in the Zoo! It did not 
occur to him that one could hardly find a more accurate 
description of slavery imposed upon a human being. 
Partly owing to my long absence in Russia and India 
during the intervening years, the height of the controversy 
was not reached till 1908 or 1909. Directly after my return 
from the islands I urged upon our cocoa firms the necessity 
of boycotting slave-grown cocoa both for the sake of the 
slaves and for their own reputation as Quakers and here- 
ditary opponents of the slave trade. I was met by that 
peculiar hesitation which often characterises Quakers when 
action is called for. Perhaps a boycott seemed to them too 
violent as being a resistance of evil. Perhaps they hoped to 
convert the plantation owners to the Christianity of Friends 
by some persuasive argument of mutual advantage. Perhaps, 
as in fact they pleaded, they relied on Sir Edward Grey’s 
official advice to keep quiet lest a boycott should impede 
diplomacy’s artful aid. At all events, year after year, they 
put action off. Though Joseph Burtt was their own man, 
they long held back his report. When they heard I was 
about to publish an article upon the slavery in the Fort- 
nighily, they sent Richard Cross, the solicitor for one of the 
cocoa firms, to dissuade me. Richard Cross, though a man 
of the highest character and honourable nature, did try 
dissuasion on me but failed, and the article appeared in 
September, 1907. Through A. G. Gardiner, then editor of 
the Daily News, controlled by the head of the Cadbury firm, 
they tried to prevent Brailsford, the chief leader-writer, 
from writing on the subject. But again they failed. Brails- 
ford threatened resignation, and his leading article appeared. 
in May, 1908. In the same year Fox Bourne published his 
pamphlet, “Slave Traffic in Portuguese Africa,” and I 
narrated the facts of the slavery at various meetings, the 
chief being one held in the Caxton Hall with St. Loe Strachey 
in the chair, and Dr. Robert Horton, Leonard Hobhouse, 
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E. D. Morel, Anthony Hope Hawkins, and Miss Candlish of 
the Angola Evangelical Mission as principal speakers 
(December 4th, 1908). The letter to the Times giving notice 
of the meeting was signed by Canon Barnett, Galsworthy, 
Ramsay MacDonald, Gilbert Murray, C. P. Scott (the 
famous editor of the Manchester Guardian), and H. G. Wells, 
which I considered a powerful backing. Indeed, I can never 
fully express my gratitude to those and other distinguished 
men who supported me throughout that long and thank- 
less struggle. But especially I am grateful to St. Loe 
Strachey, the owner and editor of the Spectator, who not 
only allowed me the free use of his paper but himself wrote 
leading articles on the subject (“ abomination” as he 
rightly called it), and that though, as he said, he agreed. with 
me upon no earthly subject from India to Woman Suffrage, 
except upon slavery alone. 

But, indeed, by that time the cause had enough of what 
Americans call “ publicity.” My colleague in the South 
African war and in Macedonia, H. A. Gwynne, then editor 
of the Standard, had got hold of my book, “A Modern 
Slavery,” and having heard that William Cadbury was just 
proceeding to Angola in person to make inquiries, he wrote 
a leading article upon the subject in his paper (September, 
28, 1908). It was a fine specimen of satiric invective. It 
began by congratulating Mr. Cadbury upon his journey, 
“which does not come too soon.” An ironic description of 
Bournville and its joys followed. 


“In his model village and factories of Bournville the 
welfare of the workpeople is studied as closely as the 
quality of the goods manufactured. There are lecture- 
rooms and gymnasia, and no public-houses; the young 
ladies in the firm’s employ visit the swimming bath weekly, 
and they have prayers every morning before beginning 
their honourable task of supplying the British public with 
wholesome food. But in this latter useful process they are 
not the only agents. The white hands of the Bournville 
chocolate makers are helped by other unseen hands some 
thousands of miles away, black and brown hands, toiling in 
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plantations, or hauling loads through swamp and forest. In 
the plenitude of his solicitude for his fellow-creatures Mr. 
Cadbury might have been expected to take some interest 
in the owners of those same grimed African hands, whose 
toil also is so essential to the beneficent and lucrative 
operations of Bournville.” 


After speaking of the opposition raised by the Daily News 
(of which George Cadbury was then the chief proprietor) 
to Chinese labour in the South African mines, the leading 
article repeated “‘ our respectful surprise that Mr. Cadbury’s 
voyage of discovery had been deferred so long " : 


“One might have supposed that Messrs. Cadbury would 
themselves have long ago ascertained the condition and 
circumstances of those labourers on the West Coast of 
Africa, and the islands adjacent, who provide them with 
raw material. That precaution does not seem to have been 
taken. It was left to others to throw light on those favoured 
portions of the earth’s surface which enjoy the rule of 
Portugal in Africa." 


The writer, after a flattering eulogy upon myself for my 
* powers of observation, honesty," and the rest, gave a 
brief summary of my book, and concluded with the words : 


“ Such is the terrible indictment, made, as we have said, 
by a writer of high character and reputation on the evidence 
of his own eyesight. There is only one thing more amazing 
than his statements, and that is the strange tranquillity 
with which they were received by those virtuous people in 
England whom they intimately concerned.” 


Obviously, the gravamen of that charge against the cocoa 
firms was their prolonged delay in taking definite action. 
Off and on for three years Fox Bourne, I myself, and others 
had been urging the necessity of boycotting the slave-grown 
cocoa, but had always been met by one plea or another for 
delay. It was not true that the firms had remained 
indifferent and done nothing. They had begun anxious 
inquiries seven years before; they had sent out Joseph 
Burtt; they had asked Mr. Ceffala on San Thomé to watch 
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the traffic for them ; they had appealed to Sir Edward Grey 
for advice ; William Cadbury had been two or three times 
to Lisbon to protest; he was now on the point of setting out 
for Angola and the islands in person, and on his return the 
firms did at last declare the boycott I had always urged 
(March 17, St. Patrick's Day, 1909). In the Daily News of 
that date I wrote a special article to express my joy and 
congratulations. But the fine action of the firms had been 
deferred too long for their reputation, and the outside 
publie could not possibly conjecture all that had really been 
done by them or the reasons of their hesitation. The 
Cadbury firm now saw themselves bound to institute a 
libel action against the Standard, sure to attract far greater 
attention than if they had simply announced the boycott 
even one year sooner. 

So the famous civil action known as “ Messrs. Cadbury 
Brothers v. the Standard Newspaper Company” came 
up for hearing before Mr. Justice Pickford and a jury on 
November 29, 1909, and it lasted seven days. By the 
desire of the Cadbury firm it was held in Birmingham, and 
perhaps that local firm did not realise that uncommon good- 
ness does not necessarily ensure popularity among more 
worldly neighbours. The counsel for the plaintifis were 
Mr. Rufus Isaacs (Lord Reading) and Mr. John Simon (Sir 
John Simon). For the defendants were Sir Edward Carson 
(Lord Carson) and Mr. Eldon Bankes. Before one of the 
greatest judges, the most powerful of King’s Counsellors 
contended—Rufus Isaacs and John Simon, both so smooth, 
courteous, affable, imperturbable, and cool as ice; Edward 
Carson, passionate, satiric, ironic, sinister, and in cross- 
examination pitiless. I was summoned as chief witness for 
the defence, but Sir Edward Carson never called on me. 
For, to my surprise, Mr. Rufus Isaacs announced almost at 
the beginning of the trial that the plaintifis accepted my 
report in “A Modern Slavery ”’ as true beyond dispute; but 
they could hardly do otherwise after Joseph Burtt had 
sent them the cabled code-word above referred to. From 
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day to day I sat just in front of Sir Edward Carson, ready to 
answer questions on points of fact, but not desiring to take 
further part except on one occasion when William Cadbury, 
who was the chief witness for the plaintiffs, on the fourth 
day of the trial, said he did not believe what I had heard 
about parties arranged among the planters for hunting 
down escaped slaves. After ample compliments as to my 
“bravery,” “ straightforwardness,” and “absolute truth 
in recording all that I had myself seen,” he suggested that 
by the time I heard the reports about the hunting I was so 
racked with fever and nervous apprehensions as to be 
incapable of judging hearsay evidence. I was not able to 
reply in Court, but now, after all these years, I take this 
opportunity of repeating that the hunting down of escaped 
slaves was expressly provided for in the Portuguese Regula- 
tions themselves, and that I was just as sane as usual when 
the planters, both Portuguese and English-speaking, told me 
the story of those barbarous expeditions. This could be 
proved by my diaries, written from day to day with my 
accustomed calmness, and giving quite definite details. 

Another point in the trial that interested me especially, 
though it was less personal to myself, was old Mr. George 
Cadbury’s statement in the witness-box that, though he had 
welcomed the boycott for the sake of the Firm’s conscience, 
he did not agree with me that the boycott would help the 
slaves, and he disapproved of my article in the Daily News 
maintaining that the boycott was “a step to freedom.” 
As a curious instance of mental habit, I was also interested 
by the following dialogue between Sir Edward Carson and 
that veteran head of the Cadbury firm : 


“< You would not object to the Standard approaching the 
consideration of your conduct from the standpoint that you 
had always been a man greatly interested in the suppression 
of slavery ? '——' Always. 

** And as a person who looked upon slavery as an 
accursed thing ? '—' Always.’ 

"' And that anybody who encouraged it directly or 
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indirectly was doing an immoral thing ? '—' Yes; the steps 
I took were to try to put an end to it.’ 

“< And anybody who made a profit out of anything 
produced by slave labour was doing a wrong thing ? '—' One 
has to use common sense, as well as sentiment. From the 
point of view of sentiment I should have given up buying 
at once.’ 

* *Tt was common sense against sentiment? I ask you 
again whether you would not say that anybody who made 
a profit out of the product of slave labour was doing a wrong 
thing ?'—'I can say that nearly the whole of the profits 
since that time have gone to benevolent purposes.’ ”1 


I well remember the painful sense of derision with which 
I and others heard the worthy old man make that wretched. 
and irrelevant excuse. Sir Edward Carson paused for a 
moment, and I think a touch of pity for his victim passed 
through a mind not given to pity. 

On the sixth day Sir Edward Carson spoke for the 
defence. The occasion well suited his powers of sarcastic 
eloquence, and the whole speech was a model of his style. 
I will quote only two passages, and those short. 


** Tf the real state of the facts had become public—and 
especially if the Daily News had taken it up in the way they 
took up Chinese labour in South Africa—it would have been 
a funny position. Could Cadbury’s have gone on getting 
San Thomé cocoa? Just fancy the Daily News readers 
every morning taking up their papers with an announcement 
of this kind: ‘ Bournville and San Thomé slavery! Where 
does the raw material come from?’ What a contrast 
between the paradise as it is advertised by Messrs Cadbury 
at Bournville, with all those elegant arrangements for young 
ladies and young men! What an extraordinary Daily News 
it would have been! ”’ 


And, as & final quotation: Sir Edward Carson, referring 
to the Anti-Slavery Society and the Aborigines Protection 
Society, said he did not know anything more audacious in 


1 This and other quotations come from the verbatim reports published 
daily in the Standard at the time. 
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the whole case than the efforts to show that these societies 
concurred with Messrs. Cadbury in their actions : 


“It was quite true that they had influence enough with 
the societies, and that they were able to persuade them not 
to do anything—more’s the pity—for a certain time. There 
was, however, one man they had no influence with, and that 
was Mr. Fox Bourne, the paid secretary (of the Aborigines 
Protection Society). He stood his ground like a man, and 
was all along in favour of the policy of giving up dealing.” 


I quote that last passage, partly in justice to the friend 
who was the first and the strongest to support me in 
that long controversy; but partly also to confute certain 
advocates of the slavery who for some years after Fox 
Bourne’s death in 1909 continued to assert that he had not 
agreed with me in my unremitting demand for a boycott. 

In his summing-up it seemed to me that Mr. Justice 
Pickford inclined rather to the side of the Cadbury plaintiffs. 
After reviewing the whole case, he narrowed the question 
down to the following point. 


"^ What they (the jury) had to say in fact was—was this 
a dishonest plot to delay the matter being brought before 
the British public in order to enable the plaintiffs to go on 
buying slave-grown cocoa which they knew they ought to 
give up * That was the matter for the defendants to prove, 
and that alone was the issue that they had to try." 


The jury retired for nearly an hour, and gave a verdict for 
the plaintiffs, with damages one farthing. Both Counsel 
appealed for costs, Sir Edward Carson claiming that the 
comparatively trifling amount granted as damages implied 
that, in the opinion of the jury, the action ought never to 
have been brought. But the Judge gave costs for the 
plaintiffs, and one naturally supposes they were glad to 
receive them as an addition to their damages. 

I regarded that trial as establishing the facts of the slave 
traffic and the system of forced labour in Angola and the 
Islands as I had reported them. For if contradiction had 
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been possible, two such advocates as Mr. Rufus Isaacs and 
Mr. John Simon would not have accepted my book on “A 
Modern Slavery ” as true, or as understating the truth. But 
though my accuracy was not again questioned in this 
country, and even the Foreign Office had been induced to 
join in the protests of the Anti-Slavery Society, and to 
follow up protests with action, compelling the repatriation 
of many slaves (after 1908), the efforts to suppress the 
actual slavery had to be continued for many years.! Many 
came to my assistance : Canon Scott Holland of St. Paul's 
and Oxford, Mr. Scott Lidgett, Lord Cromer, Lord Mayo 
(who had visited the islands more than forty years ago), 
Archbishop Davidson, Mr. Oldendorff, a cocoa dealer of 
Mark Lane, René Claparéde of Geneva, and, finally, Sir 
Edward Grey, not to mention St. Loe Strachey again and 
Joseph Burtt, whose efforts were unremitting and so con- 
tinued. 

Just before the Great War victory seemed assured. On 
May 2nd, 1914, I wrote in the Nation what I hoped to be a 
song of triumph, beginning : “The publication of a White 
Book last week on ‘Contract Labour in Portuguese West 
Africa ’ marks a stage—almost the final stage—in a long and 
bitter controversy. At last all that some of us said about 
the slavery in Angola and the two Cocoa Islands of San 
Thomé and Principé is confirmed officially. No one can 
question the truth or go back upon it now.” 

That White Book was mainly written by Mr. Robert 
Smallbones, whom Sir Edward Grey had sent out as Vice- 

1 I say “ even the Foreign Office,” because when first I was introduced 
to a leading official there, he accosted me savagely with the words, ‘‘Are 
you the author of these very unpleasant articles on Portuguese Slavery ? 
Did. you write ihat purple report ?" I rephed that T was glad he found 
the articles unpleasant, but the report was hardly purple enough. Assuming 
the official sneer, he then asked, ‘‘ Do you want us to reduce these wealthy 
islands to a wilderness, on your bare word ? " I replied that a wilderness 
would be better than the abommations I had seen. Whith rising indigna- 
tion, he demanded, '* Would you have England police the world wherever 
you may find slavery ? " Imitating the official manner, I replied that the 


answer was in the affirmative, and the interview soon ended in courteous 
animosity. 
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Consul to the Islands, and whom he especially commended 
for his work there. After a prolonged visit to the planta- 
tions he wrote that on some of them he found evidences of 
flogging and other cruelty, but the chief point was that, 
whether well treated or badly, the one thought of nearly 
all the labourers was to be sent home. Hardly any accepted 
a new contract except under intimidation. All were filled 
with the African’s passion for home. One paralysed woman 
demanded to be sent. Another, whose legs had been 
amputated beneath the knee, “‘ insisted on hobbling on her 
hideous stumps to her native country ” ; and a man who 
had also lost both legs “ cheerfully faced the perils of the 
journey clinging to the back of à sturdy friend." 'Their one 
longing was to go. “ At least we can die at home," they 
said. '' Many rushed off to the port at once, believing the 
ship was waiting for them, and some were dragged back 
under armed guards to the scene of their long slavery." 
Further on in his report, the Vice-Consul wrote : 


“ From what I have been able to gather, all the servicaes 
I have now seen were bought in the province of Angola; 
their original contract was a sham, and the renewed contracts 
were à farce. I have made this statement many a time to 
those who should be the first to repudiate it—the repre- 
sentatives of the planters who benefited by this system and 
those of the Government who had tolerated it—and I 
regret to say that its correctness was never denied. The 
expired contracts I have seen were all deliberate untruths, as 
far as they stated that the servical had appeared before the 
Curador and had freely declared his intention to enter an 
engagement with his employer. Nothing of the kind 
happened. The servical never even heard that he was 
supposed to have made a new contract.” 


Something had been already accomplished, and much of 
that was due to Sir Edward Grey’s pressure. In an article 
in the Spectator (September, 1915) Lord Cromer stated that 
about five thousand slaves had been repatriated up to the 
outbreak of the war. But for that outbreak and the sup- 
posed necessity of ingratiating ourselves with “our old 
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ally " of Portugal, the whole abomination might have been 
eradicated. During the war and since the peace, news has 
been contradictory. Forced labour and the purchase of 
slaves from the mainland for service on the plantations 
apparently continues, and the death rate, especially on 
Principé, is terribly high. But the contracts are said to be 
limited to two years, and repatriation is frequent, if not 
general. Many labourers are also imported from Mozam- 
bique, and hitherto these have successfully insisted on 
returning home at the end of their contract, though lately we 
heard of supposed difficulty in finding ships for them (spring, 
1924). At the worst we may believe that not only have the 
official Regulations been greatly improved, but that in some 
respects they are actually observed, which is a very different 
matter. The contest is not over; the cause is not won; 
and perpetual vigilance is still required to vindicate freedom 
against the perpetual encroachments of a lucrative and 
callous exploitation. But when I left the islands in 1905 not 
a single slave had ever been released; not one man or 
woman had ever returned to the mainland. On the lowest 
calculation we may now assume that at least 10,000 have 
returned since the repatriation began in 1908, and when 
I come to die, my deep regret at leaving this beautiful 
world may perhaps be tempered by a vision of 10,000 
little black men and women dancing around my bed to 
the sound of elfin ochisangis or echoing ochingufus, and 
crying in grateful ecstasy: “ He sent us home! He sent us 
home ! ” 


Note.—As I regard my attempt to free from slavery the 
natives of Angola and the Cocoa Islands as the main enterprise 
of my life, I may add a few further details : 

(1) On June 22nd, 1909, Mr. Charles Swan, who had been a 
missionary for twenty-three years in Angola, wrote to the 
Times saying that he had recently returned to that country 
from Lisbon, had found the terrible conditions of slavery still 
existing, and had obtained the signatures of many other mis- 
sionaries there in support of my report and others. 

(2) In the autumn of 1909 Joseph Burtt was sent to the 
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United States by the Anti-Slavery Society in hopes of inducing 
the American cocoa firms to join in the boycott of San Thomé 
cocoa. He was received by President Taft with fair promises, 
but nothing was done. 

(3) In 1910 Mr. William Cadbury, who had visited the islands 
with Joseph Burtt in the previous year, published a report 
called “ Labour in Portuguese West Africa," containing the 
new Code of Regulations issued by the Portuguese Govern- 
ment. 

(4) In February, 1910, the Portuguese issued a large book 
in defence of their system, combining descriptions of the advan- 
tages bestowed on the slaves with much abuse of the Anti- 
Slavery Society, our cocoa firms, and myself. 

(5) In 1911 John H. Harris, of the Anti-Slavery Society, 
after revisiting the Congo, where he had long served as a mis- 
sionary, landed on San Thomé for the first time, and in the 
May number of the Contemporary, 1912, published a report of 
the terrible conditions he found still existing there. 

(6) In 1912 a report was issued by Senhor Jeronimo Paiva de 
Carvallo, who had been Curador on Principé up to 1907, saying 
that the Repatriation Fund had always been collected, but 
was retained by the State; that the slaves often killed them- 
selves in the hope of returning to their native villages as spirits ; 
and that the runaways who were caught by the organised 
hunting parties were slowly killed. 

(7) In 1917 a White Book was issued, chiefly written by 
Consul-General Hall Hall and Vice-Consul H. H. Cassels, 
reporting their visits to certain plantations on San Thomé, and 
expressing belief in improvements. Mr. Cassells, however, 
noticed that, though hundreds of natives were needed to repair 
the railway at Katumbella, all ran away from the train, fearing 
it would take them to San Thomé. He added, *' This fear of 
going to San Thome, for which the’ Portuguese are entirely 
responsible, should become gradually less and eventually 
disappear if, and only if, repatriation is carried out loyally and 
the bonus system is maintained." 

(8) On February 17th, 1923, the paper, A Liberdade, pub- 
lished in Lisbon, but circulated in San Thomé, issued ^ An 
appeal from the people of San Thomé against the tyranny of 
the Curador for forcing the servigaes to re-contract only with 
their former masters, however detested.” The article begins: 
* Are we still under slavery ? The following facts bring shame 
on the nation, and prove that the spirit of the slaver still lives 
in the officials sent us from Lisbon. We live under a tyranny of 
incompetence and greed; we work under a system of exploi- 
tation and violence, from which we demand to be protected, 
if only for the honour of the country.” Even that protest 
proves that some advance had been made since my visit ; for 
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at that time the question, “‘ Are we still under slavery ? " need 
not have been asked. 

(9) Whether the attempt to bring this form of slavery under 
the jurisdiction of the Labour Department in the League of 
Nations at Geneva will succeed, one cannot yet be certain (1925). 

(10) In February, 1925, an Englishman, who had been 
shooting in Angola, but had not landed on the islands, told me 
that forced labour was almost universally practised on the 
mainland, especially for plantations and road-making, but he 
had not seen any gangs of slaves being marched down to the 
coast for export. 


CHAPTER V 


UNDER THE TSAR 


“This unfortunate and entangled young man, recognised as the leader 
of 130,000,000 people, contmually deceived and compelled to contradict 
himself, confidently thanks and blesses the troops which he calls his own 
for murder in defence of lands which he calls his own with still less right." 


Tolstoy on Tsar Nicholas II durmg the Russian war with Japan. 
(Mamfesto published «n the “Times of June 27, 1904.) 


MMEDIATELY on my return from Central Africa 

(July, 1905) I found myself involved in the enormous 

upheaval that had been rumbling in Russia for more 
than thirty years, and was then rapidly increasing into a 
power destined to overthrow the Autocracy twelve years 
later. The disastrous war with Japan had been declared in 
February, 1904, and events followed quickly. In June of 
that year General Bobrikoff, the Russian tyrant of Finland, 
was assassinated. In the next month the assassination of 
Plehve, Minister of the Interior, in St. Petersburg, followed, 
and even in England hardly a sigh or protest was raised 
over his fate. In November and December the Zemstvos 
petitioned the Tsar for an elected Legislature of two Houses, 
together with freedom of conscience, of the Press, of meeting 
and association, equal civil and political rights for all classes 
and races, and similar forms of justice for peasants as for 
other people. The birth of an heir to the ill-fated throne had 
already so inclined the Autocrat to clemency that, as father 
of his people, he abolished the’punishment of flogging among 
his grown-up subjects, even in cases where they had been 
unable to pay the taxes due. And just after our Christmas 
he issued à Manifesto that, where the need of change had 


been proved, he would take the matter into consideration. 
QR 
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But with the New Year (1905) a new force had appeared. 
Hitherto the revolutionary movement had been inspired, 
conducted, and carried out by men and women of the 
educated classes—students, journalists, doctors, barristers, 
and other professional people belonging to the division of 
Russian society called '''The Intelligentsia." But now the 
revolutionary workman appeared on the scene, and we have 
lived to see what a difference his appearance made. At 
first he was organised into “The Russian Workmen’s 
Union,” under the presidency of Father Gapon, who had 
won influence owing to the working people’s astonishment 
that a priest should take any interest in their affairs beyond 
receiving their fees for birth, marriage, and burial. In 
January, strikes began in the iron, ship-building, cotton, and 
cloth works along the Neva and the Schliisselberg road, and 
on the 22nd of that month, Father Gapon organised a 
procession of some 15,000 working men and women to 
lay a petition before the Tsar in his Winter Palace. The 
petition, protesting against a bureaucracy that had brought 
ruin and a shameful war upon the country, called for the 
election of a Constituent Assembly by secret ballot. It was 
framed in terms of child-like faith in God and in the Tsar as 
a benevolent father of his people. In Sunday clothes, 
bringing their children, bearing sacred ikons and banners, and 
singing devout and loyal hymns, the procession approached 
the great square in front of the Palace, and from three sides 
it was met by volley after volley of fire, killing or wounding 
about 1500 people. Meantime the Father of his People 
slipped out of the backdoor and disappeared down the river 
to another palace. That was “ Bloody Sunday ” or “ Vladi- 
mir’s Day,” so called after the Grand Duke Vladimir, uncle 
to the Tsar, who was supposed to have given the order to 
shoot. What an opportunity the Tsar then lost, and to what 
a destiny did a moment’s cowardice conduct him ! 

Next morning, Father Gapon wrote to his Union : “ There 
is no Tsar now. Innocent blood has flowed between him and. 
the people." Disturbances broke out in various industrial 
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cities of Poland, especially in Warsaw. A few weeks later 
(February 17th) the Grand Duke Sergius, uncle to the Tsar 
and conspicuous for cruelty and peculiar vices, was assas- 
sinated as he drove into the Kremlin of Moscow. In spite 
of the Tsar’s soft words and vague promises, the disturb- 
ances continued. In June the battleship “ Kniaz Potemkin ” 
mutinied in the Black Sea, shelled Odessa, and sought 
refuge at the mouth of the Danube. In September a 
race-feud arose between Tartars and Armenians in Baku, 
threatening the destruction of the oil wells. On October 
19th the conclusion of peace with Japan was announced 
after prolonged negotiations in the United States, and 
Russia abandoned all for which she had so long striven in 
the Far East. Two days later the railwaymen struck, 
demanding the election of a Constituent Assembly by 
universal suffrage. Count Witte, who had succeeded Plehve 
as the Tsar’s chief adviser, replied that no cultivated man in 
the entire world favoured universal suffrage, but liberty of 
the Press and public meeting would shortly be granted. Five 
days later a Council of Labour Delegates, sitting in St. 
Petersburg, declared a general strike throughout Russia, and 
the general strike shook the Tsardom at last. On October 
30th the famous Manifesto was issued promising personal 
freedom and a Constitution, and instituting a State Duma 
or elected Parliament. 

This Manifesto was greeted by an outburst of joy un- 
equalled in the melancholy annals of Russia. Righteousness 
and peace kissed each other upon the streets; and so did 
professors, students, and working people. Red flags paraded 
the squares; generals saluted them, soldiers joined in the 
Marseillaise of Labour. On November 4th an amnesty for 
all political offenders was proclaimed, and the old liberties 
of Finland were restored. On November 17th another 
Manifesto reduced the peasants’ payment for their lands by 
one-half after the following January, and abolished it 
altogether after January, 1907. These payments had been 
enacted after the liberation of the serfs in the early ’sixties, 
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and had already covered the economic value of the land 
many times over, but the Manifesto had the appearance of 
generosity. Meantime the Council of Labour Delegates 
had made their first mistake in declaring a second general 
strike, and finding that this kind of action can seldom be 
repeated they were compelled to withdraw the declaration 
on November 20th. 

My natural anxiety to visit that vast and little-known 
land, especially in time of revolution, had been increased by 
a peculiar trouble in which my friend Brailsford had become 
involved. Although at that time he had never been in 
Russia, his knowledge of the country and its people was 
extensive, and his sympathies naturally inclined to the side 
of all advanced parties there. Accordingly, when a Russian 
exile asked him to procure a passport by aid of which 
another exile could return to his country with pamphlets 
and educational literature forbidden by an obscurantist 
Government, he had readily complied, and having obtained 
the passport had forgotten all about it. But one summer 
day, a crashing report was heard in a main street of 
St. Petersburg, and the Hôtel Bristol went flying in frag- 
ments through the air. Unfortunately, the fragments of the 
unhappy revolutionist, who was concocting a bomb for 
other purposes, were also scattered far, and, more unfortu- 
nately still, the wreckage was not complete. For upon 
entering the shaking ruin of the hotel, the police discovered 
that the bedroom of the unhappy revolutionist remained 
more intact than his body, and underneath the bed still lay 
enough of the passport in a leather case to reveal the name 
of the applicant to whom it had been issued—a man who 
had no interest in politics, but had applied out of friendship. 
One can only suppose that the Spirits Ironic, spoken of by 
Thomas Hardy, had been at their work. 

Thereupon the Russian Government appealed to the 
British Government for protection, and Brailsford, with his 
theatrical friend, was brought to trial (July 26th) before 
the Lord Chief Justice, Lord Alverstone, still better known, 
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I suppose, as Sir Richard Webster, a rather heavy type of 
the pompous old school, but reputed learned in the Law and a 
notable cricketer in his better days. The Attorney-General, 
Sir Robert Finlay, and Sir Edward Carson prosecuted for 
the Crown, and in the main trial Mr. John Simon defended. 
In a subsequent trial (July 31st) upon legal points, Sir 
Robert Reid (* Bobbie Reid," then on the edge of becoming 
Lord Chancellor as Lord Loreburn, himself too a con- 
spicuous cricketer in his Oxford time) generously under- 
took the case for a nominal fee. The trial attracted much 
attention, and many distinguished people were present, 
either to give evidence in Brailsford’s favour, as Leonard 
Courtney (also on the brink of becoming a Lord) and C. P. 
Scott, the honoured editor of the Manchester Guardian ; or 
simply out of personal friendship, as Laurence and Barbara 
Hammond, afterwards to be known for their social histories, 
and Frank Hirst the economist, Jane Malloch Brailsford, 
wife of the defendant, and many more. But I was dis- 
appointed in the proceedings. I had hoped that counsel or 
Brailsford himself would take the line that to spread 
literature in Russia and so to help in breaking down an 
atrocious tyranny was a meritorious act, no matter by what 
breach of the passport laws it might be accomplished. For 
in those happy and glorious days, passports were rather a 
joke than a serious necessity, and they were never used for 
any European country except Russia and Turkey. One no 
more thought of getting a passport for travel on the 
Continent than of taking a hamper of English cooking to 
France, and there was then no store of “ broody Brigadiers ” 
to sit and sit at passport offices, making a fuss to justify 
their pay. 

A verdict of “Guilty ’ was of course inevitable. The 
Spirits Ironic had seen to that. But I should have relied on 
the first of those two grounds publicly to denounce the 
tyranny when I had such a fine opportunity ; and on the 
second to induce a merely nominal penalty. The eminent 
barristers on the contrary argued this and that, appealing to 
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precedents and worrying over definitions, all of which 
appeared trivial or irrelevant, having no bearing on the real 
point at issue. As a result the accused were fined £100 each, 
and the whole amount was paid by Brailsford, with the help 
of his many admirers. The really shameful part of the 
matter was that for many years the Foreign Office refused 
him any passport, no matter where he was going. 

During the trial I was able to take his place of leader- 
writer on the Echo, going down to its office at six o'clock 
every morning. After my first leader, the paper gasped. 
After my second, it suspended publication. That was on a 
Thursday, but, recovering a feeble animation on the Friday, 
it seemed to require a coup de grace, which I gave it on 
Saturday morning. So, after a long and honourable career, 
it breathed its last. It is fair to say that, having been 
acquired by a noble army of pro-Boers and Pacifists, it was 
already moribund when I offered my services. But the 
event added only one more to the remarkably long list of 
daily, weekly, and monthly publications at which I have been 
“inat the death,’’ or which, in Fleet-street phrase, “have 
been shot under me.” In fact, during those very weeks 
or months, another famous but ill-fated newspaper only 
just escaped my contributing to its ruin. For, with much 
flourish, much expenditure, and still more errors, the 
Tribune was then being started, and Leonard Hobhouse, 
good journalist and better philosopher, who was editor only 
of the leader-page (think of it !), invited me to join as leader- 
writer and war-correspondent. But I can claim no share in 
the collapse of that notorious enterprise; for, after my 
habitual hesitation, I happily refused the splendid offer, 
which, until the inevitable doom was fulfilled, would have 
made me richer than I have ever been. The fact was that, 
under Robert Donald, I was still writing leaders for the 
Daily Chronicle, and my heart was set on Russia. At last he 
generously agreed to my proposal to go, and the only 
obstacle was the bodily suffering which Africa had left 
with me, keeping me in perpetual torment with horrible 
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suppurating sores on both legs, so that, without morphia, I 
got no sleep but rolled all night in anguish on the floor. I 
feared that the Russian winter would freeze the lead-lotioned 
bandages on the wounds and drag them more open, which 
also happened. But, as with most people, desire defied 
fear, and in the middle of November I started, being “ seen 
off " at the Port of London by Robert Lynd, that fine Irish 
patriot of Protestant Ulster descent, not then risen to fame 
as one among the best of essayists. 

I went by sea because the Russian railways were closed by 
the general strike. The little Russian ship, “ Irkutsk,” 
took me on board, much against the owners’ will, for with 
passengers they were compelled to take a pilot, and I was 
the only passenger, so that I suppose they lost about £20 by 
my presence. As the captain could speak only ten words of 
English and I only ten of Russian, the conversation was 
neither exhilarating nor intellectual. But as we steamed 
slowly through the Kiel Canal, a great German ship passed 
us going west, crammed to overflowing with Russian 
refugees, who, waving caps and clothes and babies at us in 
triumph, shouted the Russian Marseillaise of Labour, the 
same tune as the French, except for a queer little addition 
to the last line signifying “ Forward, forward, forward !”’ 
On November 21st, we put to shore at the revolutionary 
town of Esthonian Reval. Fortunately for me, the second 
general strike had come to an end the day before, as men- 
tioned above, and that night I reached St. Petersburg by 
the first train that ran. 

On entefing any great and unknown city curiosity gives 
me no rest, and the excitement of being in St. Petersburg 
was in those days overwhelming. Dostoievsky and Tolstoy 
had suggested a vision of it, but here was a reality entranc- 
ing and terrible. Here was the Nevsky Prospekt, so long 
and broad; here the haunted Winter Palace, red upon its 
square; here the great churches marking history; and, 
nobler than all, here was the tumultuous Neva, leaping in 
sunlight, rushing down from the vast lake not far away, 
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bearing slabs of ice upon its blue surface, but not yet frozen 
up as I was to see it later on, when women were doing the 
family washing in square holes they had cut through the ice 
itself, and men were squabbling with them over the right 
of fishing in the holes that the women had cut. From the 
bridge across to the Islands, I looked up the brilliant river to 
the thin, gilded spire of St.-Peter-and-St.-Paul gleaming in 
air, and knew that under the spire stood the silver coffins of 
the Tsars, and around it lay the imprisoned champions of 
liberty in cells below the water’s level. Up and down the 
parade between the back of the Winter Palace and the river, 
huge and shining horses, three abreast, were dragging the 
rich and noble for exercise in ornamental carriages. In the 
Opera House, Grand Dukes and generals, plastered thick 
with stars and medals, sat at ease to contemplate the 
dancing women, carefully counting the pirouettes of each 
twinkling foot, and applauding in proportion to their 
number. And in the expensive restaurants, expensive 
courtesans sat offering themselves for sale, where, as 
* Saki" said to me, they would not have been allowed to 
sell white mice. 

But it was not for such amusements that I had come to 
the land of violent contradictions, and letters from my 
revolutionary friends in London soon admitted me to very 
different scenes. First I attended a meeting of the “‘ Intelli- 
gentsia ’’ demanding the abolition of capital punishment, 
and there I listened to a Professor who, with Russian 
melancholy, had compiled a ‘‘ History of Assassination by 
the State." When he announced that first he would read 
the long roll of these who had been executed for their love 
of freedom since the death of Nicholas I, the whole audience 
rose in silence and remained standing in silence while one 
might count a hundred, as when a regimental mess drinks in 
silence to fallen comrades. But what struck me most in 
that meeting, as in all Russian meetings of the time, was, 
first, the inexhaustible patience of a Russian audience, 
which would sit as though enchanted through prolonged 
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discourses that seemed to end in nothing ; and, secondly, the 
more natural trait that the greatest applause was always 
given, not to the finest speaker, but to the man or woman who 
had suffered most for the cause. But, indeed, the eloquence 
of nearly all speakers was amazing. Obviously it did not 
come from practice of rhetoric ; it came rather from genera- 
tions of suppression, as when a dam bursts and the reservoir 
floods the valley. It was the same with the conspicuous 
power of the political cartoons, which appeared suddenly in 
every paper and on every blank wall. It seemed as though 
all Russians possessed an innate genius for speech and 
satiric art. 

But my next meeting was of greater significance for the 
future. In the west of the city there stood a decrepit hall 
dedicated to ‘‘ Free Economics ”—a peculiar title for those 
times. 'This had been seized by the “ Central Strike Com- 
mittee,” or “‘ Council of Labour Delegates," as their place 
of assembly, and there I was admitted by a revolutionary 
compositor, hairy as John the Baptist, and as expectant of. 
a glory to be revealed. Into the chamber were crowded 
about five hundred representatives of the main industries— 
railways, textiles, ironworks, timber yards, and others, each 
delegate representing about five hundred workmen. Most of 
the women wore the Russian blouse in scarlet to show their 
opinions ; most of the men the blouse in dark brown, not 
needing to display their opinions. All blouses were buttoned 
close up to the throat and gathered round the waist, low 
down, with leather belts. At a central table sat the Strike 
Committee under its president, a compositor named 
Khroustolofi—or Nosar, as his real name was—a man of 
about thirty-five, pale, grey-eyed, with long fair hair, not a 
strong man, and then worn out with excitement and 
sleeplessness. For the committee sat in permanence all 
night and day, and when I left at an early hour of the 
morning, nearly all the delegates were still there, discussing 
for their lives. The question was whether to declare another 
general strike in hope of winning the eight-hours’ day. 
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After listening with the imperturbable patience of mountains 
to innumerable reports from various parts of Russia, the 
executive withdrew to consider their decision, and the 
delegates were called into groups by trades : ‘‘ Weavers, this 
way, please!” ‘‘ Railwaymen, this way!’ *' Engineers, 
here!" So it went on till at last the executive re-entered. 
Their decision was against another general strike; wisely 
against it, for the terror of the general strike was wearing 
thin, and the Government were already taking heart to 
pursue the customary policy of imprisonment and execution. 
But in that meeting of the Strike Committee I was watching 
the origin of the Soviet which, in twelve years’ time, was to 
make itself known to all the world, and I have since been 
told that Trotsky himself was present. 

To see what the workers’ life was like I often walked along 
the Schlüsselberg road, which runs up the left bank of the 
Neva to the Ladoga lake, where stands that ill-omened 
fortress, the Bastille of the Russian revolution. The road 
ran through the manufacturing district, and mills were built 
on both sides of the river—iron works, cotton mills, woollen 
mills, paper mills, and candle works, some of them managed 
by English overseers. Hours had fallen from seventy-five 
a week to sixty-two and a half after the October strike, and 
now arose the question of an eight-hour day. Wages went 
by piece-work, and varied according to skill, but no wage 
was over thirty shillings a week, and the average, including 
women and girls, was about fifteen shillings. Food con- 
sisted almost entirely of soup made from bad meat, black 
bread, pickled cucumbers, and unlimited weak tea, without 
milk, but syrupy with sugar. Sunday was sanctified by a 
vodka debauch, from which the Government derived the 
steadiest part of its revenue. The people lived in wooden 
huts, usually one room to a family, but sometimes four 
families to one room, separated by modest partitions of 
shawls or washing ; and the rent was from fifteen to twenty- 
two shillings a month. For furniture I never saw any- 
thing but a table, stools, the bed, and a chest for clothes. 
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The men washed once a week; I was not sure about the 
women. But as the Orthodox Church makes the salutary 
rule that a man must wash before going to service, the men 
went to the public baths on Saturdays, sluiced themselves 
down with hot water, and lay steaming on shelves, brushing 
their skin with branches of birch. On the whole the people 
were clean in themselves and their rooms. Nearly all the 
mill-hands kept a close connection with their villages, 
repeatedly passing to and fro according to the requirements 
of the land. For they all retained that passion for the land 
which is the ruling instinct of the Russian people. Nothing 
could induce them to believe that land could really belong 
to nobles or princes or any idle proprietors. Land could not 
belong to people who did not work it ; of course it could not. 
The land belonged to the peasants, and if only the Tsar 
knew what the peasants suffered because other people 
claimed their land, he would give it back. As Stepniak said 
in his book on “ The Russian Peasant,” that simple faith was 
the tragedy of Russian life. 

In St. Petersburg itself I made many friends during that 
happy and hopeful time. Most of them, among the Russians, 
were Social Democrats, pledged to the strictest doctrine of 
Karl Marx ; some were Social Revolutionists, favouring the 
peasants rather than the town-workers, and more inclined 
to “Terror” as their instrument in overthrowing the 
tyranny; others were Anarchists, a small party, also 
inclined to “Terror,” but violently opposed to the idea 
of a State as such and protesting against centralisation, 
bureaucracy, and the infringement of personal liberty in 
any form. Like nearly all Englishmen, I was by nature most 
drawn to the Anarchists, but Revolutionists of all degrees 
extended to me an amiable welcome, and a tolerance which 
they were far from displaying towards each other. In one 
“ political” club, for instance, I found the long room that 
served as restaurant sharply divided between Social Demo- 
crats and Social Revolutionists, one end being held by each 
party, with no communication over the neutral ground. The 
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young men and maidens sang different songs at each end at 
the same time; but all were serious, nobly serious, as 
indeed people are likely to be when their cause is a matter 
of life and death. I talked there in German to one girl of 
seventeen. She was a Pole, but I have forgotten to which 
party she belonged, and so has she. “Fair, with a high 
forehead, small, straight nose, firm little mouth, and clear, 
shining eyes, like ice,” was my description of her, and she 
insisted to me upon the entirely equal comradeship existing 
between men and women in “'The Movement." But, alas! 
she had to admit one weak point: “There are a few light 
and rather pretty girls,” she said with a sigh, “ who almost 
spoil it all. I cannot understand them either logically or 
psychically. I cannot speak to them, their mentality is so 
difficult to understand. With me all men in the Movement 
are comrades and nothing else." She herself had endured 
a sham marriage with a student in order to get a passport to 
the University, but I wonder if she ever came to understand 
those “ rather pretty ” girls any better, logically or psychic- 
ally. 

Among the most rigid Social Democrats sat one woman 
who was certainly neither light nor rather pretty, but only 
famous. She was Vera Sassoulitch, who, in 1878, had 
attempted to murder the older Trepoff, father of the man 
who had just before this time dominated St. Petersburg as 
Chief of Police. On trial before a jury she had been 
acquitted, and hers was the last political trial in which a 
jury was allowed. Now, under the amnesty, she had just 
returned from Geneva, old, grey, and wrinkled, but I found 
her sitting almost every night at revolutionary meetings, 
talking, writing, or stitching with unflagging energy. On 
her face and in her pale grey eyes was a fixed and beaming 
smile, as though to say that in such times it might be very 
heaven to be young, but it was not bad to be old and watch 
the fulfilment of ancient hopes. 

My glimpse of another significant figure was brief. I had 
been present in the early morning at meetings in the vast 
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sheds known as ''Salt Town," where one meeting had 
gathered to. restore the Union first organised by Father 
Gapon, and another meeting, of Social Democrats, had 
gathered to break it up. For Marxists, like Catholics, would 
drive mankind to salvation by one creed alone, and if heresy 
interposes, they feel defrauded of their right to redeem the 
world. The Gaponist meeting was also haunted by the usual 
Government spies, employed under the foul system of hiring 
censors, blackers-out, interpreters, letter-openers, secret 
police, cabdrivers, porters, hotel keepers, and provocative 
agents who seek their meat from Governments, not only in 
Russia. But, in spite of panics and turmoil, the Gaponists 
stood their ground. They sang the noble Russian hymn that 
consists of the one line “ To their eternal memory," three 
times repeated ; they made brief speeches in commemoration 
of “ Bloody Sunday " ; and then they broke into groups for 
the formation of the Unions again. But suddenly a secret 
message warned me to follow a devious route to a little 
restaurant in a distant part of the city. And there I found 
Father Gapon seated at a table with a bottle of beer 
before him. 

There was little of the priest left about him, unless it was 
his evident want of common knowledge. He had been in 
London and in Paris since his one great day; had cut his 
hair and beard, and put on modern clothes in place of the 
survival in classical raiment that most priests prefer. His 
figure was slight, the face thin, the eyebrows delicately 
arched, the rosy blood just showing under the pale brown 
skin—so rare a misfortune in a Russian; and, indeed, some 
said he was a Dnieper Cossack, some a Greek. The eyes 
were very transparent and of lightish brown, always cast on 
the ground or looking sideways with a furtive or timorous 
expression. The whole appearance revealed a delicate and 
sensitive nature, crafty rather than resolute, and child-like 
rather than mature. At once I detected in him that ready 
yielding to common pleasures of which his priesthood had 
till lately deprived him—the temperament that made him 
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love the money which converted Paris and London into 
glorious bazaars where the precious toys were real, and the 
dolls were living women, all made to squeak and shut their 
eyes. 

He conversed on the dangerous aggression of the Social 
Democrats, who hated a Social Revolutionary more than 
they hated a Grand Duke, just as a true Calvinist in old 
days enjoyed burning a Catholic more than a Jew. But while 
he was pleading the cause of the peasant, counting over 
four-fifths of Russia’s population, warning whispers were 
heard, and the picturesque little figure suddenly vanished, 
and when the danger entered the room, we were all drinking 
beer over a sleepy game of cards. That afternoon (December 
4, 1905) Father Gapon escaped through Finland into France, 
where pleasure absorbed him again. But whence came the 
money without which living dolls and other delights are not 
to be enjoyed ? Dark rumours stole around. In a few 
months he returned to St. Petersburg. A little way out from 
the city, there stood a deserted villa. While I was again in 
Russia in the following May, Father Gapon was found alone 
in that deserted villa, hanging by his neck. For betraying 
the revolution he met a traitor’s doom, and nearly twenty 
years later I became intimately acquainted with his 
executioner. So died the man whose one great effort had 
shaken the Tsardom more than all those of his martyred 
predecessors. 

Among the few English left in the city I found some 
excellent friends, as among the Russians. Some of the 
correspondents were conspicuous men, or have since become 
conspicuous. Harold Williams was there, a devoted 
supporter of “ The Movement,” learned, accurate, ready to 
take big risks, very atiractive, soon to be known as the 
&uthor of " Russia of the Russians," one of the most vital 
books written by an Englishman on Russia, and later to be 
known as a vigorous opponent of the Bolshevik Govern- 
ment from his high position on the Times. Rothay Reynolds 
was there, favoured in Russian society, though a Liberal and 
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lately converted to Roman Catholicism. And hunting in 
couple with him was Hector Munro (“Saki’’), lately from 
Malay, shrewd, cynical, abhorring all Liberalism and 
sceptical of all enthusiasm, a joy in conversation, and a 
master of the short story, whether charming or satiric. Some 
ten years still separated him from death in the trenches of 
France. W. T. Stead had just got away through Finland 
when serious trouble threatened, though loath to abandon 
the Tsar, over whom, having been received at least twice into 
audience, he loved to imagine himself extending an almost 
paternal protection. But certainly the most notable of the 
correspondents was Dr. Emile Dillon, of the Daily Telegraph 
—notable for his linguistic learning, his knowledge of Near 
Eastern affairs, and, at that time, above all for his intimate 
relations with Count Witte, who was striving to rescue the 
Tsardom from the abyss by gentle doses of Liberalism and 
compliance. 1 had met Dillon in Madrid seven years before, 
and now I met him again in the British Embassy where 
Cecil Spring-Rice invited us both to lunch. I was afterwards 
told that the famous correspondent expressed extraordinary 
pleasure at finding me there, but at the time he concealed his 
delight under a veil of silence, unbroken, I think, by a single 
word throughout the meal. I thought at the time he was 
simply afraid, as so many correspondents are, of giving away 
some little item of special information ; but perhaps he was 
suffering from melancholy or other illness. For I suppose 
that only some physical disability could make his aspect of 
the whole world so uniformly despairing. 
Cecil Spring-Rice I had known slightly when he was at 
Balliol, and had since admired for his action in Persia— 
action only too excellent to please the authorities in Russia. 
In the absence of Sir Charles Hardinge, then Ambassador, he, 
as Hirst Secretary, stood in charge of the Embassy during 
this difficult time, and was fulfilling the duties with perfect 
tact, courtesy, and precision, all in spite of his fine faculty 
for epigram and shafts of criticism, dangerous in any high 
official, and, as one heard, subsequently fatal to his success 
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in Washington during the Great War. But even more 
valuable to me then, and for many years later was my 
friendship with Oliver Wardrop, Consul-General in St. 
Petersburg. In every foreign city, whenever over a doorway 
I see a brilliant yellow lion fighting for the crown with a 
brilliant yellow unicorn on a white ground and surrounded 
by a black oval frame, I turn in at the door, knowing I shall 
certainly find a welcome from an experienced man, and 
probably hear the best information that can be made public, 
and sometimes the best secret information too. But in all 
my long experience I have never found a better welcome or 
more valuable information than in that British Consulate at 
St. Petersburg, looking over the Neva. For Oliver Wardrop 
(also a Balliol man, like Spring-Rice) was a true scholar as 
well as a complete man of business. He had been many 
years in Kertch, and knew the Caucasus well. He and his 
sister, who lived with him and was a woman of unusual 
refinement and intellectual interest, had made an intimate 
study of the Georgian language and literature—a difficult 
task. Though unable, owing to their position, to take part 
in active politics, they were sympathetic with “The Move- 
ment,” and it was always a delight to enter their quiet rooms 
and listen. The Consul was afterwards appointed to 
Bucharest till his retirement in 1910. But in the War he 
returned to public life, first, I think, in Norway, then as the 
Allied representative in Georgia, and now (1925) he strives to 
maintain British justice in Strassburg. When his sister died 
some years ago, he founded a Georgian Scholarship in Oxford 
to her memory; for indeed the Georgians all regard her 
almost with the adoration given to their Saint Nina, who 
first told the mountains of Christ’s life and death sixteen 
centuries ago. 

Hearing that violent revolution had already broken out 
in Caucasian Georgia and in the Baltic Provinces, I stood in 
doubt to which region I should hasten. But the doubt did 
not last long, for the appeal of the mountains was irre- 
sistible as usual, and to reach the Caucasus I must go 
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through Moscow. So to Moscow I went, my happy fate as 
usual guiding me to the centre of trouble. In that beautiful 
city, with her white churches surmounted by bulbous domes 
of brilliant blue or glittering gold, minute snow was lashing 
through the streets, and thawing as it fell. Trailing and 
slothering in disorder through the slush and wind, came a 
loose string of soldiers, led by a handful of ragged cavalry on 
hairy little horses. Half a battalion of foot followed them, 
covered with filth, their uniforms torn and patched, some 
in low flat caps, some in high and furry caps, matted with 
mud and snow. Their faces were yellow, thin, and seemed 
bemused with wonder. Behind the infantry dragged a 
rambling line of various carts, and in the carts were 
stretched muffled and pallid forms, bound up with dirty and 
bloodstained bandages. It was the dismal procession of 
heroes returning from war, the first instalment of the ruined 
army which had gone out to fight Japan, and at last they 
were completing the sum of 5000 or 6000 miles of travel 
from the starving Hast. Down the dirty streets they 
drifted and disappeared, the Reservists being discharged at 
barracks and going to swell the crowds of beggars who, with 
threats or blessings, violently demanded the milk of human 
kindness at every corner. But one night I came upon a 
group of them seated around a fire which they had lighted 
in the middle of a street. They were staring like imbeciles 
into the flames, but one of them, swaying gently to and fro, 
continually repeated the soothing words: “ At home and 
alive! At home and alive!” 

The whole city was filled with confusion and turmoil. 
Wild meetings were held in every shed, and often in the open 
air. Wild papers and leaflets appeared. The big restaurants 
were empty but for the hesitating bands of music. The 
postal strike, which I had seen beginning in St. Petersburg, 
was in full force, and I had to post my letters to the Daily 
Chronicle in the stockings of Lancastrian women fleeing 
from the wrath to come in the cotton mills of Yaroslav on 
Volga. Shop-assistants struck, tea-packers struck, school- 
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children and domestic servants struck. It was said a famous 
regiment, the Semenyofisky Guards, were on the point of 
striking, and three of the men appeared at a public meeting, 
denouncing their officers and tearing off their uniforms amid 
ringing applause. The students struck, and Professor 
Manouiloff, Rector of the University (a great authority on 
the Irish Land Question, since he was not allowed to write 
on Russian land) told me he had shut the University 
because he did not want a Fort Chabrol in the quadrangle, 
and there were 7000 students ready to build one. Laws, 
as he said, were old before they were born; we were 
living in a turbulent chaos, and no one knew what to 
do. Mounted Cossacks galloped into every crowd, slashing 
with their lead-loaded whips (nagaikas) at any nearest head, 
and leaving on their track the littered bodies of men and 
women, pouring blood from scalp wounds or broken skulls. 
Nevertheless, our Consul Grove, a keen, alert, and military 
kind of man, said he thought no actual revolution would 
break out till after the Russian Christmas, and if I wanted 
to leave Moscow, now was the time. I hesitated again about 
the Caucasus, but here was Tolstoy, living hardly a hundred 
miles away and I could see something of the Russian 
peasants where he was. Owing to the reputed peril of going 
out into the country, because the peasants were slaughtering 
every stranger, I had trouble in finding a man to accompany 
me as interpreter. But at last a Rigan Russian, speaking 
German, consented, and in mid-December we started for 
Toula, a typical Russian town, standing where two main 
roads cross each other in the centre of space, and containing 
a Government small-arms factory where nineteen workmen 
on strike had been shot a few days before. 

Next day (December 16, 1905) I drove up a long hill to a 
plateau over which snow was drifting with such violence 
that the huge black horse dragging the sledge kept facing 
round as though to appeal to us as reasonable beings to 
return. Horizon, track, and every mark were lost in 
whirling grey, but after we had dubiously advanced for two 
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or three hours, the snow stopped and gleams of sun peered 
through purple clouds. Then indeed I beheld the beauty of 
Russia. Flat line after flat line of whitened plain extended 
before me, sometimes touched with pale crimson by the low 
and wintry sun, sometimes silvery as a distant sea. Long 
streaks of forest came into view, looking brown or purple 
in the distance, though chiefly made up of young silver-birch 
trees, their silky white stems flecked with black. I saw a few 
oaks and an occasional pine, but birch was the prevailing 
tree, because it burns best, and supplied almost the only 
fuel for Moscow, and even for such locomotives as could not 
get oil. Birch logs filled most of the little wooden sledges 
that passed us now and then, drawn by miserable ponies so 
caked with mud that their furry coats looked like a croco- 
dile’s armour. The peasants floundered alongside, clothed in 
sheepskin jackets, gathered round the waist with belts that 
made the skirts stick out as some shelter to the high top- 
boots of felt or bast, rarely of leather. The men wore caps, 
the women knotted handkerchiefs or shawls. Otherwise 
there was no difference in outward appearance. 

At last we came to a village, typical of that part of Russia, 
which was neither rich nor starving. About forty wooden 
cottages ran along each side of the road in single file, 
thatched for the most part, but, in some cases, roofed with 
iron plates painted green, as is the Russian way. Each 
cottage had a separate wattle shed for fodder and stores, 
but in winter the cattle lived in the dwelling-houses, so as to 
enjoy the warmth of the stove radiating into both compart- 
ments of the interior. By invitation, I entered one of the 
cottages, passing through the animals' compartment, where 
a sickly cow was dragging out the winter. Her companion, 
the horse, had been sold to pay the taxes for the Japanese 
war and the debt to the village usurer or koulak (i.e. “ fist,”’ 
a significant name), who was to lend more money for the 
hire of another horse when spring came, a horse being 
essential for the tillage of the strip of land apportioned to 
the family. The animal and human compartments were 
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separated by a wooden partition, but the huge white stove 
warmed both, and, as is usual in peasants’ cottages, it was 
penetrated by mysterious holes and caverns for cooking, 
baking, and the roasting process which served the family 
for a bath. Two broad wooden shelves were fixed beside it, 
the upper one for the parents’ bedroom, the lower one 
for the children’s nursery. There was no bedding of any 
kind, except one old shawl on each shelf, and on the lower 
shelf five children, almost naked, were sprawling about, 
biting each other’s legs and arms in the joy of an imaginary 
game of wolf, all acting as wolves so as to bite the more. They 
could never leave the cottage all at the same time, because 
there were not clothes enough to go round. The furniture 
consisted of a wooden box, which was the seat of honour 
given up to me, a short bench, a table, and a small wooden 
loom of primitive make, on which both the husband and the 
wife could weave a coarse stuff dyed with red madder, such 
as the women use for their petticoats on Achill Island. 
While I was conversing through my German-speaking 
friend about the payments still to be made for the land 
since the liberation of the serfs forty years before, an old 
man entered with a canvas bag over his shoulder, sat down 
as for an afternoon call, and joined in the conversation, 
casually laying his bag on the table with its mouth open. 
Just as we were going out again, the woman, as though by 
stealth, slipped some squares of black bread into the bag, 
and the old man swung it over his shoulder and walked off, 
without further remark on either side. That was the way of 
keeping old or unfortunate people alive till better days 
might dawn, and to me it seemed an improvement upon our 
workhouse, casual wards, or Charity Organisation Society. 
At parting, I looked again at the peasant and his wife, in 
their clean poverty, with the marks of passionate labour 
upon them, and their five children growing up around their 
knees. It seemed hardly credible that these were just 
the kind of people who had been marched off to the village 
police court, tied face downwards to a sloping bench, had 
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their clothes turned up, and were flogged with whips or rods 
because they could not pay the taxes for the interest on 
French loans, or the upkeep of the famous ballet in the 
State Opera House. It was but another evidence for my old 
conviction that when you touch the State you touch the 
devil. 

That was a conviction heartily shared by the venerated 
and venerable old man whose country house of Jasnaia 
Poliana, or “ Bright Plain,” stood near the village. I had 
introductions to Tolstoy from friends of his, and, with his 
usual generosity, he received me at the door of his separate 
room, half study, half carpenter’s shop. A few hours after- 
wards, while waiting for a midnight train at Toula, I wrote 
down the following impression of the man whom I regarded 
as the noblest incarnation of the Holy Spirit then living : 


“He is seventy-seven, and looks much older than his 
portraits ; has begun to shrink into himself; the grey-green 
eyes are now sunk very deep under the shaggy brows; the 
grey hair is very long, hanging over his ears, which are large 
and rather projecting. The top of his head is almost bald ; 
the beard white and shaggy, but neither thick nor long. The 
nose broad and soft, moving up and down as he speaks, 
probably owing to loss of teeth. The general look is one of 
profound thought, benevolence, and simplicity. No trace 
of the ‘cunning’ which Macgowan (an American writer) 
said he found there. Hands long, thin, and admirable. The 
figure very spare, but not so tallasI am. Dress a dark grey 
Russian shirt without collar, a girdle round the waist low 
down, brown breeches, and high top-boots of leather, in 
which he had been walking round his little estate with the 
dogs." 


He spoke English at first, not very well, and getting tired 
of the effort, turned to German, which he spoke much more 
easily. Almost at once he began on the land. A manifesto 
from the Tsar proclaiming the right of the peasants to the 
land, he said, would be the best solution of the present 
troubles. Less than a third of the cultivated land was held 
by the peasants, and less than a quarter of the cultivable land 
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was used at all. There was plenty of support in the land if 
only it were decently cultivated, being first restored to the 
real workers on Henry George’s or some similar plan. He 
quoted Henry George once or twice, and referred to 
Peter Kropotkin’s books on “intensive culture.” Indeed, 
Kropotkin interested him very much, and he enquired if he 
were coming back to Russia, thinking he might return with 
safety then. With their long experience of a communal 
system, the peasants, he said, could manage very well for 
themselves, without any State at all, as had been proved by 
the Communal colonies settled in Siberia. For Communism 
ran in the Russian blood, and among the peasants the idea 


had never been lost. 
When I observed that perhaps the industrial towns must 
be considered too, he looked rather depressed and said : 


“Yes, the town influence is our greatest danger. Towns 
are the places where mankind has begun to rot, and, 
unhappily, the rottenness is spreading. The mistake of our 
Liberal politicians is that they are always preaching the 
blessings of some English or American constitution. But 
those constitutions, having once been realised, have already 
become things of the past. They belong to a different age 
from ours, and an ideal, whether in statesmanship or art, is 
never a thing of the past, but always of the future. For 
Russia we ought to aim at something entirely different from 
your worn-out methods of government.” 


With a touch of increasing solemnity, he then proceeded : 


“ You are a young man ” (I was getting on for fifty then), 
* and I am old, but as you grow older you will find, as I have 
found, that day follows day, and there does not seem much 
change in you, till suddenly you hear people talking of you 
as an old man. It is the same with an age in history; day 
follows day, and there does not seem to be much change, till 
suddenly it is found that the age has become old. It is 
finished ; it is out of date. 


1 But Kropotkin did not return till after the Revolution of 1917, and, 
as an. Anarchist, he was not welcomed by the centralised Bolshevik 
Government. 
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“The present movement in Russia is not a riot ; it is not 
even a revolution ; it is the end of an age. The age that is 
ending is the age of Empires—the collection of smaller 
States under one large State. There is no community of 
heart or thought between Russia, Finland, Poland, the 
Caucasus, and all our other States and races. What have 
Hungary, Bohemia, Styria, or the Tyrol to do with Austria * 
No more than Ireland, Canada, Australia, or India has to 
do with England. People are beginning to see the absurdity 
of these things, and in the end people are reasonable. That 
is why the age of Empires is passing away. 

“They tell me, for instance, that if the Russian Empire 
ceased to exist, swarms of Japanese would overrun our 
country and destroy our race. But the Japanese also are 
reasonable people, and if they came and found how much 
better off we were without an Empire, they would go home 
and imitate our example." 


The whole argument, running on with a half-ironic 
simplicity, was superb both in its daring speculation and 
its quiet confidence in human reason. For twenty years all 
the brazen trumpets of vulgarity had been blowing the 
note of “ Empire” over us as though it were the one 
sufficient purpose of existence, and here was this rugged 
old man calmly telling me, as though it were something 
of a platitude, that we had just come to the end of an age— 
the age of Empires! How far has his prophecy been ful- 
filled ? The Russian Empire has been lopped, though its 
poisonous branches are again extending over the Caucasus. 
The Austrian Empire has gone. The German Empire has 
gone. England has almost shed Ireland, and would shed 
other regions directly they wished to go. It is not a poor 
fulfilment in less than twenty years. 

For the rest, he seemed interested in what I told him about 
Central Africa and the slave trade there. He asked many 
questions about the National movement in Ireland, but 
when I rather carelessly told him that the Irish intellectual 
movement was producing many poets, he said that poets 
did very little good, and he was sorry to hear of their 
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increase. He had read all Shakespeare once straight through 
in English, and twice straight through in German, but 
thought very little of his works, and was glad to hear that a 
man called Bernard Shaw, who wrote in England and 
seemed to be a Puritan, agreed with him. As to Dickens, he 
read him through time after time, and was actually at the 
moment reading “ Our Mutual Friend” again. For he had 
not slept well, and so was disinclined to work, though as a 
rule he worked hard every day. He had so much still to 
accomplish, so many plans to carry out that he could not 
hope to finish half of them in the years that might be left him. 
He told me, in passing, that he could not believe I was an 
Englishman; I had not the look or manner of the English 
type, but reminded him of Michael Davitt, whom he had 
met twice, and whose work he much admired. 

After this conversation he led me into a long room where 
his large family (except his wife, who was from home) was 
gathered for dinner, together with various relations and 
friends. They received me with the Russian courtesy, 
speaking to me in German or in English, which two of the 
women spoke a little, and one perfectly. She was the wife 
of the eldest son, a pleasant, easy man, with the aspect 
of an English squire. In fact, the whole scene was like a 
house-party in an English country house, and the guests 
had been beguiling their leisure with making embroidery, 
playing batiledore with racquets and a soft ball, pushing 
a marble up a kind of bagatelle board, examining their 
guns, and walking with the dogs. At the casual meal 
of Russian dishes watered by kvass (a gentle beer), they 
maintained a quiet converse, marked by the gracious silli- 
ness of good breeding, and the “cheerful stoicism” which 
justifies the aristocrat’s existence. 

It was a fine instance of educated reserve and self-control, 
for deep anxiety filled all hearts. I myself, bringing them 
letters (for the post had stopped) brought also the news that 
the country house of a friend and neighbour had been burnt 
down by his peasants, though the family had escaped with 
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life. One of the ladies had just heard of a terrible riot and 
mutiny in the garrison town where her son was stationed. 
Another lady’s son had recently married a rich heiress, 
whose three residences had all been destroyed by the 
peasants. From every side came tales of loss and danger 
while they were waiting helplessly there. Polite, charming, 
highly educated, well dressed, healthy, fond of sport and 
country life, full of good will and high intentions, they were 
so like our own country squires and small nobility at their 
best that I could not imagine myself such a dreary revolu- 
tionist as to refuse them sympathy. And they made no 
protest or complaint, except to say that they were getting a 
little tired of the perpetual parallels drawn between them- 
selves and the aristocrats of the French Revolution, whose 
heads fell so rapidly. There were two marble busts of 
Tolstoy in the room, and two portraits—one as an oldish 
man at a writing-table, the other as a man of forty, with 
brown hair and beard, meditative and very fine. But I 
noticed that the man of genius sat almost isolated and had 
separate courses, and when I heard a few years later that he 
had shaken off family, house, comfort, and all in hope of 
pursuing devoted righteousness alone, as an Indian Sanyasi 
might pursue it, and so had died in a final protest against 
this carnal world, I was not surprised.! 

Literary critics talk about a sharp dividing line in 
Tolstoy’s life and thought, but I could never find one. All 
the principles of his later teaching are revealed in “ Anna 
Karenin,” which seems to me the greatest work of imagina- 
tive prose ever written. If one must find fault with such a 
glorified spirit, it would be in the remorseless consistency 
of its logic that I should seek it—a logic which, having 
condemned all pleasures of sense, would doom the human 
race to rapid extinction because life cannot be handed on 


* In my book called “The Dawn in Russia” (1906; out of print) I 
described this house-party as though it had no connection with Tolstoy. 
E identification might have exposed the family to danger from both 
sides. 
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without pleasure. At so ascetic a doctrine the people who 
profess and call themselves Christians ought not to be 
astonished, especially as it is practised by few. But I 
suppose we must still be a little careful lest, as the Germans 
say, we throw away the child with the bath-water in which 
it has been washed. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE DAYS OF MOSCOW 


** Yet, Freedom ! yet thy banner, torn, but flying, 
Streams like the thunderstorm against the wind." 


Childe Harold : Canto IV, 96. 


moving finger of history would write next. Round the 

big post office groups of postmen and clerks on strike 
stood all day long upon the pavements, like working bees 
round a ruined hive. The Government dismissed a thousand 
of them offhand, and declared any strike among Government 
officials to be a criminal offence. But still the strikes went 
on, and the Unions grew in size and number. The railway- 
men, the floor-polishers, the tailors, the waiters, the printers, 
the shop-assistants, the bathmen and bathwomen—all 
struck or stood ready to strike when the moment came, and 
all were essential to the comfort of the comfortable classes. 
Few of those classes who were not in “The Movement” 
were pleased. One of them wrote to Maxim Gorki’s paper, 
the New Life (Novoe Zhisn) to ask why it was that patient 
workmen and dear, gentle peasants whom advanced 
thinkers used to hold up to him as saints, suddenly showed 
themselves so disagreeable and dangerous. And Gorki could 
only answer that in ordinary times the comfortable classes 
had never turned from their games of ambition, wealth, or 
pleasure to consider the workers and the peasants, except in 
the easy distribution of doles, which were part of their own 
comfort; and so, if a bad time had come, and a worse 
was coming, they must acquiesce in the natural turning of 
the wheel, which had been slow to turn. It was in vain that 
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Professor Miliukoff, a man born for moderation and sweet 
reasonableness, also brought out a new paper called Life 
(Zhisn), solemnly appealing for unity among the progressive 
parties in face of the common enemy. ‘‘ When Absolutism 
is at last overthrown,” he pleaded, “there will be time 
enough to discuss the divergent lines of our several pro- 
grammes.” There is an English hymn describing heaven as a 
place ‘‘ Where congregations ne’er break up, and Sabbaths 
have no end.” But I doubt if even that blissful realm would 
give time enough for Russians to discuss the divergent lines 
of their several programmes. Yet the advice was sensible— 
sensible to commonplace, and useless in times of high 
exhilaration, when the moderate man is left to evanesce in 
his moderation. 

I wandered up and down the city from conference to 
conference or from friend to friend. For the moment we 
were still revelling in liberty, living under an anarchy 
almost fit for the angels, who by their divine nature are a 
law unto themselves. But, unhappily, it was a liberty 
modified by murder, and for some weeks a murder a day 
upon the streets was a fairly constant average. Bare-footed, 
long-haired beggars, the very heroes of Gorki’s tales, the 
ragged supermen of misery, sprang from obscure corners. 
People walked warily, keeping one eye behind them, and 
turning sharply about if they heard goloshes padding upon 
the snow. Often at night, as I went up and down the 
rampart of the Kremlin, and watched those ancient white 
temples and their gilded domes glittering under the moon, I 
noticed that any passer-by would skirt round me im an arc, 
or if he came suddenly upon me, he ran. My intentions were 
far from murderous, but all of us were living in the haggard 
element of fear, not having yet realised that the only decent 
way to live is to take your life in one hand and your money 
in the other, and both hands open. 

St. Nicholas is naturally a favourite saint in Russia, 
because, on his way to see Christ, he stopped to help a 
peasant’s cart out of the mud and got his nice clothes dirty. 
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So they gave him four Saint’s Days in the year, just as our 
kings sometimes have two birthdays. The St. Nicholas Day 
of December 19, 1905, was also the Tsar’s christening day 
(or did he have four ?), and it was expected he would come 
to Moscow to proclaim a free Constitution and the partition 
of the Crown-lands among the peasants. He did not come, 
but religion and loyalty prepared to celebrate the day in 
characteristic fashion. ‘The patriotic association called 
“The Black Hundred,” “The Hooligans,” or “The Order 
of Russian Men,” according to taste, issued a manifesto 
inciting to the slaughter of all Jews and foreigners, and 
though the more moderate of the priesthood wrote to the 
papers urging the populace to act like Christians, what was 
the good of that? Had not Christians always slaughtered 
Jews? So the Black Hundred (the “ Hundred ” (sotnia) 
meaning a company or platoon) together with other children 
of darkness rose at dawn a-tiptoe for bloodshed. The night 
before I had seen a drunken soldier, while singing revolu- 
tionary songs, quietly killed in a back street, and a student 
beaten to death by a mob outside my window. All seemed 
propitious for the occasion, and early in the morning the 
priesthood assembled in the Kremlin, with a hundred 
banners of gold and silver gleaming in the frosty sun, close 
beside the piled-up guns that Napoleon had left behind. 
There were the bishops in hats of brass or gold, shaped 
like Byzantine domes and sprinkled with shining glass or 
precious stones. There were the priests in robes stiff with 
gold and many-coloured embroideries, some with hair 
hanging far down their chests and backs, others less shaggy 
in devotion. Thousands of people surrounded them, bowing 
and crossing themselves, or flinging themselves on the 
ground in adoration—people of all classes, peasants, workers, 
and even the wealthy. For I saw ladies, deep in furs, signal 
to servants to lay down cushions or squares of mackintosh 
on the particular spots where they wished to worship without 
getting their knees wet. 

Service was held in the main cathedral, and a shorter 
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service specially for the new Governor-General in a chapel 
up the “Lion Staircase,” where no unhallowed or un- 
uniformed foot might tread ; and then priests and banners, 
supported by a detachment of Cossacks, mustered in line 
beside the Great Bell of Moscow, and marched off under the 
Gate of the Saviour, where every Russian lifts his cap. With 
them they bore the Ikon of the Iberian Virgin herself, 
copied from the Georgian Virgin of Mount Athos ages ago, 
and now brought out from the shrine at the Iberian Gate, 
and paraded for the occasion in a wooden case. Out into the 
* Red Square" (krasnaga, red or perhaps splendid) they 
filed, and gathered round the stone platform where Ivan the 
Cruel used to enjoy the spectacle of executions, just opposite 
his many-coloured church built by an Italian, whose eyes 
were put out that he might never design another so gay. 
There a second religious service was held, and at noon the 
guns boomed a salute. The priests withdrew to their 
sanctuaries, and the long-expected moment for massacre 
arrived. Springing on the balustrade of the platform, an 
orator lashed the crowd to fury. With wild cheers and 
shouts the people began to rush up and down, like caged 
wolves before feeding-time. Raising the beautiful Russian 
hymn and shaking his fists at the bright infinity of space, 
the orator marched the length of the square, the crowd 
swarming after him, thousands strong. Through the 
Iberian Gate they trickled, and in one great tide swept up 
the main street, called the Tverskaya. It was a rich street, 
made for plunder, but blood was the first demand. 

At the square before the Governor-General’s house there 
was a pause for more speeches and appeals imploring Heaven 
and the Tsar to show more energy in the destruction of their 
enemies. Admiral Dubásoff, Governor-General—tall, pale, 
white-haired, with long white moustache and pointed white 
beard, afterwards to be known as “ The Butcher” or ^ The 
Admiral of the Street "—eappeared upon the balcony, and in 
loud voice proclaimed his delight at seeing so many true 
Russian citizens on the side of the Tsar, to whom he would 
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at once telegraph how confidently he could reckon on the 
unshaken devotion and unflinching courage of ancient 
Moscow. It was a little unfortunate that just at that 
moment someone close to me raised the cry, “ The students 
are coming! The students! The students!” and like a 
wind, terror swept over the patriotic citizens. Sledges 
dashed away in flight. Plunging, falling, and crashing into 
each other, the devoted patriots ran for their lives. Follow- 
ing my useful rule of standing still in panics, I soon found 
myself alone upon the square. It was silent as peace. 
Nothing had happened. No students had come. The 
Governor-General went indoors, I suppose to dispatch his 
telegram in praise of patriotic courage. Gradually a few 
of the brave crept back, and tried to resume their murderous 
aspect. But it was no good. Slaughter was postponed, and 
all went home to dinner. 

Next day (December 20), having heard of severe fighting 
in the Caucasus, and of a communal form of society set up in 
Georgia, I bought a ticket for Baku, and settled myself 
comfortably down in the nice warm train, which was 
crowded with humble families going home or to relations for 
Christmas. Waiting is never unusual in Russia, but after 
an hour or two I felt an uneasy movement in the air and 
perceived that the engine had been uncoupled, and the 
steam from the heating pipes was rushing out, leaving the 
train cold as a corpse. ‘‘ General strike at noon!” cried a 
porter, and gathering up the few things I had selected to 
cheer the journey, I emerged. The registered luggage could 
not be recovered, and ultimately it went duly down the line 
to Baku, together with hundreds of dying geese and ducks, 
loads of vegetables, and barrels of sugar that made the train 
like an enormous Christmas hamper, and taught many a 
hungry peasant on the route the delightful significance of 
the holy festival. But the families who had looked forward 
to such & happy journey with their bottles of milk and 
baskets of food, were only with difficulty induced to leave 
the train, and most of them pitched their little encampments 
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in the station waiting-rooms, and so remained for a fort- 
night, the atmosphere becoming every day less and less like 
the perfumes of Arabia. 

That afternoon '''The Movement" proceeded to cut off 
the city’s supply of gas, electricity, and water.1 The water 
was restored in a day or two, for the characteristic reason 
that the poor were suffering for want of it. But for the 
remainder of the disturbances we sat or walked in darkness 
through all the long hours of the Russian night. And the 
disturbances soon began. For one more day the revolution- 
ists hesitated. They told me they were not ready. They 
had a lot of revolvers (chiefly the automatic “‘ Brownings ”’), 
but only eighty rifles, and no guns. They thought they might 
be ready by April. But the Government was ready now. 
While a party of revolutionists were discussing time and 
space in the top story of a tall house called “‘ Fiedler’s,” 
just opposite the British Consulate, the Government brought 
up two or three guns and poured shells into the building at 
fifty-yards’ range. A bomb was thrown in return. On both 
sides a few were killed, and so the bloodshed began. It was 
the night of December 22-3, 1905. 

I heard nothing of these events next morning, for it is one 
of the peculiarities of Russian life that the Last Judgment 
might be held in one street while, unaware of your danger, 
you continued increasing your record of sins in the next. 
But I did hear that some English overseers with their 
families in the cotton and lace mills south of the city were 
in great danger among the Russian workpeople. Driving 
rapidly out in a sledge, I found that the mill-hands had 
risen, certainly, had been charged by Dragoons and 
Cossacks as they paraded their red flags, and were hanging 


1 I was ordered to write letters to the Daily Chronicle rather than 
telegraph, except at times of criss. But as this was obviously a time of 
crisis, [ sent a short telegram describing the situation and noticing that 
the water supply was cut To my regret, an amazing version was engen- 
dered in tho office upon my sumple statement of fact. When the paper 
reached me some weeks later I read: “‘ The supply of water is cut off, but 
blood will flow instead!” 
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indignantly about, threatening us with fists and stones 
a8 we went among them, but the English overseers and their 
families themselves refused to believe in danger, and main- 
tained our national indifference to unusual circumstances. 
Except as fairly well-to-do representatives of overwhelming 
capitalism, they were not hated. Quite the contrary ; and 
they refused to shift into the city for safety. 

Indeed, it suddenly became clear that safety was not to be 
found in the city. For as I walked up a little rising ground, 
and, looking back, saw the great city, much as Napoleon 
first saw it, glittering with domes and crosses, distinct with 
towers and lines of brilliant light under the frosty sun, while 
all the church bells were booming and tinkling for the vigil 
of some saint, I heard the crash of a big gun among the 
bells. Again and again the sound was repeated, and in half 
an hour I was crossing the bridge over the little Moscow 
river and hastening up to the Red Square. Then I found 
that in the night the revolutionists had attempted an attack 
upon the north-west segment quarter of the city. Moscow is 
laid out in a rough circle, conforming to the ancient town- 
walls, now called the Boulevards. The outer are of the 
segment attacked was the Sadovaya, or Garden Circle. 
Nearer the centre came the arc of the Boulevards, and the 
whole segment was bisected by the main street of the 
Tverskaya, running north-west from the Red Square to the 
Sadovaya, and cutting the arc of the Boulevards at the 
Pushkin statue, close to which stands the Strastnoi Convent 
with its commanding tower. 

Within the segment were included the Government House, 
the Prefecture of Police, the great Central Prison, from 
which exiles started for Siberia, and three important 
barracks. The object of the revolutionists was to push 
down through this wedge or segment from the Sadovaya 
towards the Government House and the centre of the city, 
and for this purpose they barricaded all the side streets 
leading into the Tverskaya, beginning with the space 
between the Sadovaya and the Boulevards. No doubt they 
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hoped thus to check the advance of troops from either flank. 
But their plan was vague. Having read that barricades 
were proper to revolutions, they built them anywhere and 
anyhow. Next day I counted a hundred and thirty, and 
I had not seen half. Tubs, shutters, gates, iron railings, 
telegraph poles, front doors, and tram-cars were hurriedly 
piled across a street and left there as a menace to tyranny ; 
but so flimsy was the obstruction that a push would knock 
it over. The best barricades were erected along the 
Dolgoroukovskaya, just beyond the Sadovaya. For there 
the whole of an electric train was ranged across the street, 
and at one strong position some ingenious boys had piled up 
snow more than breast-high, and then turned water on to it, 
forming a really impenetrable barrier of ice. All the barri- 
cades otherwise seemed to me like the work of enthusiastic 
children playing at war, and when at last, after the three- 
days’ fighting they were torn up and burnt, I passed over 
the smouldering ruins with the regret one feels for broken 
toys. 

But the barricades were not intended to be held or 
" fought," and there was very little firing over them. The 
real danger came from the houses on both sides of the 
barricaded streets, the revolutionists firing at the troops as 
they climbed over the barricades, and retreating through the 
backdoors when the rifle-fire became too heavy, or when the 
guns were brought up to batter the houses themselves. It 
is nervous work to be an innocent witness in street fighting. 
The firing comes from many sides at once, and you are 
exposed to equal danger from friend and foe. There is no 
definite front and no definite rear. You seem to be all flanks. 
Both flanks are uncovered, and there is no line of retreat, 
for at any moment your communications may be cut. I 
cannot be sure whether the regulars or the revolutionists 
regarded me with the greater suspicion, for both fired at me 
with zeal on the main streets, and arrested me with zeal if I 


1 A detailed description of these three days of revolution in Moscow 
was given in my ‘“ Dawn in Russia,” pp. 129-97. 
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tried to make my way round by side streets to the points of 
action. 

Of course, it was my duty to see everything possible, but 
many peaceful citizens took equal risks merely for the fun 
of the thing, or just to maintain the habitual routine that 
all men love, or to lay in provisions for Sunday, or as being 
possessed by the curious instinct which drives even the 
gentlest men and women against their will to witness war 
and death. Thick groups gathered under shelter of street 
corners, or up passages, or even behind the porches of big 
shops and banks, and every now and then someone would 
rush across the open just for sport. So it was that the cook 
in my little hotel, leaving his kitchen to see the fun, got a 
bullet in his heart and cooked no more. So it was that, as I 
was crossing the Boulevards near the Pushkin statue, a rosy 
workgirl with a shawl over her head ran towards me through 
the cover of the snowy trees, and just as she reached me I saw 
a, little red splash fall on her cheek. She stood still, gasping 
with astonishment, and then sat down in the snow, crying 
at the sight of her blood, while I tried to mop it up with my 
handkerchief. But finding it was only a cut and not a hole, 
I signalled to her to run, and away she went for the 
Petrovka, screaming for her life. Directly afterwards I came 
upon a well-dressed woman, possibly a revolutionist, who 
had been shot through the skirt and was bleeding horribly, 
though a man kept twisting two handkerchiefs round her 
thigh. We carried her about a hundred yards along the 
Boulevard to a large house where a Red Cross flag was flying, 
and though we came closer to the firing-party at every step, 
we were not fired on. I found the same kindly protection 
when, after running back at full speed along the Boulevard, 
I turned sharply left into the Mala Dmitrovka, which was 
deserted but for one man, who was hurrying along with his 
head down. Suddenly he fell down just in front of me. He 
too had been shot in the thigh and the blood was running 
over his boot and soaking through his trousers. I signed 
to him that there was an ambulance on the Boulevard not 
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far away, and, putting his arm round my neck he began to 
hop back. But the pain was too great, and he was turning 
green. Laying him down on a doorstep I tried to stop the 
flow by binding a handkerchief over his trousers, for it was 
too deadly cold to take them off. But this was useless and 
he was becoming unconscious, when I perceived some faces 
watching us from a window. I waved to them, and three 
men and a girl came out, bringing a chair, on which we 
carried him back into the Boulevard and to the Red Cross 
house. On leaving him there I perceived that from first to 
last we had been exposed to sharpshooters posted on the 
tower of the Strastnoi Convent close by, and all our running 
and caution had been useless. 

It was in that same street of Dmitrovka that, on the 
second day, I found a woman stooping over a body which 
lay on the kerb-stone. It was a boy of about fifteen, dressed 
in his school uniform of little blue cap and long grey over- 
coat. I suppose he had come out to see a real battle, with 
men firing real bullets and slashing with swords. His boots 
were close together, pointing upwards; his white-gloved 
hands were thrown out upon the snow like a cross; and 
through his mouth was a dark red hole. The woman had 
seen him fall and had run out to help. She now brought a 
red and white tablecloth from her house. We wrapped 
him in it and with two or three others carried him to an 
ambulance-room beside an ancient red-brick church. But 
he was already dead. 

Similar mournful events marked every hour of those three 
days, as I wandered cautiously from point to point. On the 
first evening I had been invited by Marsden, the Standard 
correspondent, to a flat far away westward on the Boulevards, 
where he lived with his beautiful Lithuanian wife, and by 
creeping in pitch darkness through the Old Town and 
round the Kremlin along the deserted river bank, I contrived 
to get there, but return was impossible. For a “ minor state 
of siege ” had been proclaimed, and that means that soldiers 
may shoot at sight, and if you lose your life, you have no 
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claim on the Government for reparations. You die “ at your 
own risk,’’ which is always dangerous. Before dawn a small 
party of revolutionists came to the flat, muffled in overcoats, 
their hats drawn over their eyes, sleepless with excitement, 
always fingering the revolvers in their pockets, and bringing 
news of terrible events and various slaughter. Making my 
way round by the University to the Theatre Square, where 
eight guns were stationed in reserve, I found that a gun- 
shop, which I had previously noticed with expectation, had 
been attacked during the night by the revolutionists and 
plundered, in spite of two attempts at defence by the 
soldiers. People had afterwards gone prying about with 
candles and matches in hopes of finding something worth 
stealing, when just at midnight the whole place blew up, 
making a huge gap in the Metropole Hotel, and I saw charred 
bodies, crumbled into cinders like burnt paper, being 
removed in a dust cart. 

But there was no time to reflect upon such transfiguration. 
Throughout the second day the fighting was at its worst. 
Curiosity and the sporting spirit had died away. Death was 
too near and obvious now. Wherever one went, the crash 
of shells and the whizzing of bullets were almost incessant. 
Into a backyard at the end of my street the wounded were 
continuously carried, and the dead were laid in line under a 
large shed there. Admiral Dubásoff had given orders that 
the Red Cross and people helping the wounded should be 
fired upon just like others, and consequently the sledges 
refused to carry the wounded, and soon disappeared alto- 
gether from the streets. I made my way across the Sadovaya 
up the Dolgoroukovskaya, where the chief revolutionist 
force was gathered, apparently awaiting the approach of the 
Government troops, and by the sound of the shells crashing 
into the houses up the T'verskaya it was evident that the 
troops were steadily advancing. But there seemed no 
directing spirit—no general or Staff—among the revolu- 
tionists, and I repeatedly came upon bands of devoted men 
and girls still throwing up flimsy barricades without any 
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definite object, except the resolve to do something for the 
cause. When I found them fortifying some really good 
position and offered my help in carrying material or in 
building, the offer was coldly received, or rejected with 
threats. And indeed a Napoleon would not have been of 
much assistance. 

Going up early in the morning of the third day (it was our 
Christmas Day), I saw little change, and yet I felt that all 
was over but the running. I was quickly surrounded by 
revolutionists, who seemed displeased with me, and were 
still painfully well armed with revolvers. On working 
backwards towards the centre I came upon troops still 
firing, searching, and arresting, and they seemed equally 
displeased at the presence of a foreigner. The fighting con- 
tinued throughout the day, but still I felt that the revolution 
was over; all the more when, in the evening, the revolu- 
tionists offered six shillings and a revolver to anyone who 
would join for three more days’ service. More still when one 
of the leaders told me that this outbreak was only a dress- 
rehearsal, and the real performance was coming later. Of 
course he was right. The real performance came twelve 
years later, but what part the actors in the dress-rehearsal 
took in that final performance I cannot say. 

The revolutionists themselves put the number actively 
engaged on their side at only 500, which is absurd. Equally 
absurd was the Government estimate of 15,000. I think 
that about 1500 was fairly near, but, amid such turmoil, 
figures are worthless. The official estimate of the revolu- 
tionists and civilians killed and wounded was between 8000 
and 9000, but no one ever knew. All the students, both 
boys and girls and most of the revolutionists, stitched little 
labels inside their clothing so that their parents might get 
the news of their death ; but the bodies were piled up and 
carted into the country for burial with such indiscriminate 
carelessness that I doubt if the precaution was of much 
avail, and when I was in St. Petersburg some weeks later a 
truck-load of their frozen bodies arrived at the main station, 
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having drifted about the line in the long interval. The 
Government troops engaged in Moscow numbered eight 
infantry regiments, two Cossack regiments, one and a half 
regiments of dragoons, and two brigades of artillery. The 
damage to property was estimated at £10,000,000, besides 
the losses incurred by a week’s interruption of work for 
bankers, merchants, shopkeepers, hotel companies, theatrical 
managers, actresses, prostitutes, journalists, and all such as 
live by supplying the well-to-do with pleasure. 

On Thursday, December 28, the revolutionist committee 
ordered their people to cease fire and scatter to their homes 
or into the country, and Admiral Dubásoff commanded that 
all shutters should be taken down, all doors opened, and 
business resumed on pain of martial law. So “ intercourse 
was resumed," and the friends of law-and-order breathed 
again. But next day the depressing sound of firing was 
renewed, though at a more comfortable distance. Two miles 
west of the Kremlin lay an isolated manufacturing district 
called Presna or Presnensky, separated from the main city 
by some ponds with little streams running down into the 
Moscow River. On this district of about one mile square 
stood factories of cotton, furniture, varnish, boiler-making, 
and sugar, some of them under English management. Among 
these factories the workmen had declared a little revolution 
of their own, with a girl leader, sentries, pickets, and fighting 
force all complete, and for at least one day revolution reigned 
supreme. But, unhappily, on that very day a regiment of 
the Semenyoffsky Guards arrived from St. Petersburg, under 
Colonel Min, who was afterwards assassinated by a woman; 
and the Semenyofisky Guards, not having been allowed an 
opportunity of killing Japanese, pined for active service. 
So to them fell the duty of slaughtering the workmen—to 
them and the gunners, who were posted at five points round 
the district and soon set alight to all the factories and work- 
men’s dwellings with their shells. It was as leisurely and 
secure a piece of bloodshed as was ever seen—one long 
massacre of men, women, and children, who were blown up, 
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shot, or hewn in pieces with delightful ease, and all the next 
night the flames were seen raging against the sky. 

Next morning (Sunday) I contrived to penetrate through 
the cordon of troops and guns into the centre of the factory 
district, and found nearly all the buildings still pouring out 
volumes of smoke and flame. The wretched survivors had 
hoisted white flags wherever they could stick them, and were 
trying to get away with such bits of things as remained— 
feather beds, furniture, cooking utensils, and the toys 
already bought for Christmas. When they came to the line 
of soldier pickets, every box or bundle was searched and the 
contents thrown out upon the snow. The people also were 
searched, the soldiers thrusting their hands into the breasts 
and under the skirts of the girls and young women. I saw 
one girl searched in this way six times within twenty yards. 
“ God spit at them!’ muttered the women as they crawled 
away. The thermometer stood at 18 degrees of frost, and 
there was no shelter left. 

Next day (January 1, 1906) I found the ruins were held by 
Cossacks and the Guards, and the bodies of three leaders 
whom they had just bayoneted were lying outside a shed. 
The remaining revolutionists were cooped up in a sugar- 
mill yard, while the leaders were sorted out for execution. 
These were brought forward in batches, and shot down by a 
firing-party, three at a time, till a heap of dead was piled up. 
Two of them, perhaps as a practical joke, were ordered to 
march round a corner as though they were free. They went 
carelessly, with their hands in their pockets, but when they 
turned the corner, they were faced by eight rifles at the 
present, and in an instant they fell dead. Such executions 
went on in that district and throughout Moscow for a full 
week, and even if only a tenth part of the other abomina- 
tions reported to me were true, I could not speak of them. 
For the horror of the deeds was too atrocious to be thought 
of, if we would retain any belief in the human kind as being 
on as high a level as apes. 

In the midst of these scenes came the Russian Christmas 
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Day (January 7), and I witnessed the ceremony in the 
enormous church of Christ the Saviour, built in com- 
memoration of Napoleon’s retreat. By ten o’clock the vast 
Spaces under the domes were packed with men and women, 
all standing up, except when someone forced the neighbours 
to make room for prostration on the floor. The Governor- 
General arrived with the Military Staff, and the scene 
became radiant with uniforms. Then the service began. 
In the centre stood an archbishop in gleaming mitre, his 
robes stiff with gold, his appealing arms supported by 
gorgeous priests. Between him and the altar veiled books 
were carried to and fro, and other books were brought with 
an escort of priests to be kissed, or were read in the un- 
intelligible mutter of solemnity. Figures with leonine manes 
bore candles up and down. The archbishop raised two 
candles high in air, crossing them so that they guttered down 
his robes, while he turned to the points of the compass to 
bestow his blessing on all. Old priests and young, glittering 
in the uniforms of holiness, came to kiss his hands, and in 
superb humility he was supported to the altar. <A veiled 
basin was brought for him to wash in. A golden priest 
knelt with the sacred towel hanging round his neck. The 
archbishop washed, and upon the neck of the golden priest 
he replaced the sacred towel. 

The re-incarnation of Christ began. On each side of the 
altar a choir of men and boys, attired in scarlet and black 
and gold, raised the glory of Russian music in alternate 
chant. From arch to arch ran the illumination of kindled 
tapers till the marble walls and gilded capitals shone with 
points of fire. Muttering and sobbing with devotion the 
masses of mankind swayed up and down, as they bowed and 
crossed themselves in the gloom below. Struggling to touch 
the polished pavement with their foreheads, they fell upon 
the ground. The booming of distant bells was heard. 
A small bell tinkled close at hand. In front of the altar stood 
a black-maned priest, and with uplifted arms and upturned 
face, he called upon Christ to come. He called and called 
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again, his immense voice bellowing round the spaces of the 
church, as though an organ had been wrought up to full 
power and one deep note held firmly down. So he called 
upon Christ to come—Christ the Saviour, Wonderful, 
Counsellor, the Mighty God, the Everlasting Father, the 
Prince of Peace. 


CHAPTER VII 
SINNERS, SAINTS, AND KINGS 


** By the torture, prolonged from age io age, 
By the infamy, Israel’s heritage, 
By the Ghetto’s plague, by the garb’s disgrace, 
By the badge of shame, by the felon’s place, 
By the branding tool, the bloody whip, 
And the summons to Christian fellowship, 
We boast our proof that at least the Jew 
Would wrest Christ’s name from the Devil’s crew.” 


Browning : Holy Cross Day. 


O religion and bloodshed kissed one another, 
C. in Moscow tranquillity was restored. The 

revolution had failed because the army had refused 
to “ fraternise.”” As I wrote at the time, put a human being 
into uniform, feed him, pay him something, give him arms, 
give him orders, and he may generally be depended upon to 
shoot his mother. Obedience is the temptation to sloth of 
mind, and when supported by fear of death, the temptation 
is almost irresistible. Under modern conditions, a violent 
revolution cannot be carried through unless the revolution- 
ists win over the army, and to win over the army they must 
command a public purse. There lay the advantage of our 
own. Parliament in its struggle against despotism : it could 
draw upon legitimate taxes, the King could only melt down 
plate. Mine was an easy prophecy, but only after a gap of 
twelve years’ executions, wretchedness, and the degeneracy 
of despair was it fulfilled. 

From Moscow I passed down to the city of Kieff, famed 
alike for holiness and intellect in exceptional combination. 
In those days peasants from all over Russia flocked to Kieff 
by thousands every year. They came partly to worship in 
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the darkness of Saint Sophia’s ancient church, but chiefly 
to adore the mummied saints lying in catacombs under- 
neath the monasteries of the Lavra hill, which looks across 
the Dnieper to the great plain of unenclosed fields and 
forests beyond. Regardless of such an outlook over earth 
and sky, numerous saints once spent monotonous years of 
holy suffering upon that hill, cooped up in niches and holes 
far below the world’s surface, because the torments of our 
ordinary life were inadequate to their zeal; and in those 
rock-cut cavities their bodies still remain, obscurely discern- 
ible through wrappings of coloured cloth. One of especial 
sanctity who, indifferent to health, lived for thirty years 
buried up to his shoulders in earth, stands so buried to this 
day. Thirty years buried to the shoulders in earth and 
rock! “How nourished here through such long time 2” 
Wordsworth sensibly asked about the dog on Helvellyn. 
But let us not speculate too closely upon his physical con- : 
dition. Rather if we visit him again, let us gulp the holy 
water which a silent monk presents to departing pilgrims in 
the hollow of a silver cross, and not refuse it as I did. 
Whereupon the silent monk poured it down my back, in the 
hope that, even upon a heretic, the efficacy of so great a 
blessing might not be entirely thrown away. 

Above ground, I discovered no similar evidences of 
sanctity, unless the indiscriminate slaughter and plunder of 
Jews may be counted for righteousness. Of this crusading 
slaughter and plundering there had lately been a surfeit, 
and the Cossacks who protected the thieves and murderers 
at their consecrated work were fat with shares of the Infidel 
spoil. The prisons also were crammed with “ politicals,” 
exposed to a raging and deadly typhus; and in the hope of 
clearing a little breathing space for health, batches were 
daily executed. Jews and “ politicals’ were, of course, 
regarded as fair game, but in general the citizens boasted a 
temperament that might almost be called gay in com- 
parison with other Russians, They loved to think of them- 
selves as the Midi of Russia, the people of the sunny south. 
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Their University ranked with Moscow’s. Their dress was 
cheerful with crimson and orange, often worked with 
barbaric embroidery. Their music and dances have passed 
among us as Russian, but were like nothing else in Russia. 
Artistic instincts were supposed to run in the blood of all 
Ukrainians, and Kieff, as the capital of the Ukraine, supplied 
the whole Empire with singers, actresses, dancers, and 
women of other trades in which beauty counts high. She 
had also produced scholars and a few politicians, of whom 
Count Witte then was chief. The language of the Ukraine 
(the “ Marches’ or “ Borderland ’’) is a Slavonic dialect, 
though unintelligible to other Russians, and in those days 
there was no desire to separate from Greater Russia. It was 
the Poles that the Ukrainians feared, with good reason as 
has since been proved. Next to the Jewish religion they 
hated the “ Polish,” by which they understood the Roman 
Catholic. Perhaps it was in protest against Anglican 
Catholicism that a company of soldiers shortly before my 
arrival had poured volley after volley into the British 
Consulate ; but more likely their officer was sick of hearing 
England called “the Holyland of Freedom.” Or was it 
because the men were Kieff Dragoons, and the King of 
England was their honorary Colonel ? 

Besides her distinction for sanctity, learning, and gaiety, 
Kieff is the market for the land of “ Black Earth "—the 
deposit of fertile soil which then supplied wheat for England 
and much of Europe. In those days Russia's exports were 
valued at £96,000,000 and the export of grain alone came 
to rather more than half that sum, naphtha running a poor 
second, and eggs a good third. In spite of the usual super- 
stitious rumours about danger among the peasants, I drove 
far out through the scattered villages, and was surprised to 
find how poverty-stricken the people were, though they fed 
so many foreigners in distant lands. Most of the cottages 
had no furniture at all, except two beds (one on the top of 
the stove, but both entirely destitute of bedding), and the 
Russian cradle, which is worked up and down by a lever 
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from the ceiling instead of being rocked to and fro by hand 
or foot. There was not even a table, a chair, or a chest. The 
bed served for seat, table, and all. The stove was warmed 
with straw, for though I passed through the largest forests I 
had seen in Russia, they all belonged to the Tsar, and no one 
there might gather a stick. I supposed that the chief reason 
of this deep poverty was that when, in the early 'sixties, the 
land. was nominally divided among the liberated serfs, the 
peasants of the “ Black Earth," being more numerous, 
received smaller portions than in other less fertile parts, 
and the greater fertility never made up for the difference, 
especially as the purchase money was higher and had in fact 
become a fixed charge, like rent. 

Proceeding to Odessa across a desolate steppe, I found 
the Black Sea city silent in the grasp of the Black Hundred 
or “ Order of Russian Men "—silent but for an occasional 
bomb exploding in the main square, or the occasional 
murder of a policeman. Two days after the outburst of joy 
at the Tsar’s October Manifesto, the Governor-General, 
instigated by Trepoff in St. Petersburg, had ordained 
a vast demonstration of the Black Hundred, who, impelled 
by their religious convictions and lust for stolen goods, 
had assaulted the Jews with ecclesiastic violence, and 
laid the whole city for three days at the mercy of law and 
order. As nearly as possible the Jews formed half Odessa’s 
population of 600,000 living bodies, so that the game 
for the religious sportsmen stood thick on the ground, 
and as there was no opposition and no escape, heavy 
slaughter and adequate pillage rewarded Christian devotion. 
All the richest shops had been plundered, and in the Jewish 
dwelling-places, especially in the outlying suburb of 
Slobodka Romanovka, whole rows of houses stood empty, 
burnt, shattered, and desolate. In the cemetery, loose earth, 
scattered over a pit, covered 350 Jewish corpses, killed in 
one evening. Clubs were the favourite weapons with the 
champions of Christ, but long knives were found more 
expeditious for the extermination of Israel’s young. Women 
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and girls were usually flung from the top windows on to the 
pavements below, and survivors pointed out the spots where 
they had crashed. Christian neighbours, in explanation, 
informed me that the Jews of Odessa were of à particularly 
unpleasant type. I only know that they had suffered a 
particularly unpleasant fate, and though I could never agree 
that the Jews are a divinely Chosen People, I fully admit 
that they are peculiar. Throughout the city the Christians, 
with the natural instinct of self-preservation, had chalked 
copious crosses upon their doors, and hung sixpenny ikons 
over the lintels. Who would not have done the same to 
save wife and children from being hurled from the top 
windows ? Not the Jews. One would have supposed that 
at least they might have refrained from flaunting their 
detested religion in the face of Christian zeal. But upon 
ruin after ruin I found the surviving owners calmly repaint- 
ing the Hebrew inscriptions giving to their miserable race 
the information that here they might find Kosher meat and 
a Shomer in attendance, and giving to Christians the 
information that here they might kill and steal without 
penalty or danger. 

A peculiar people, certainly! Seated on the pavement in 
front of the house where his family had been slaughtered, I 
found an aged son of Israel selling cigarettes. Before the 
massacre he had prospered by the sale of secondhand clothes, 
but having buried his seed and fulfilled the days of mourning, 
he had borrowed a few cigarettes, had paid for them next 
day and bought more, had then built himself a little stall, 
and now intended to start a tobacconist shop upon the 
wilderness of his former habitation. It seemed to me that 
all the Christians in Russia, backed by all the power of 
army, police, autocrat, and Church would never succeed in 
exterminating a race so obstinately hopeful. 

But they were wretched. The whole city was wretched. 
Most of the religious plunder had gone in drink and women. 
The rich had taken flight when the mutinous warship, 
“ Kniaz Potemkin,” had thrown two shells into the city the 
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previous J une, but they had left behind them a starving host 
of valets, cooks, nursemaids, housemaids, grooms, coachmen, 
gardeners, boot-boys, barbers, washerwomen, harlots, and 
others who depend on the rich for existence, just as the rich 
depend on them. It is bad for all when the members refuse 
to feed the belly, but worse still when the belly runs away 
from: the members. A dock strike among the labourers 
| living at the foot of the low cliff along the “ front” over- 
looking the Black Sea had lasted for many weeks, but. when 
‘hunger ended it while I was there, the men returned to a 
wage of a nominal twopence an hour, the purchasing value 
of which was about the same as one penny in Poplar., The 
University was shut. The Jewish schools were shut. The 
few soup kitchens for relief were a pitiful sight. Yet i in the. 
midst of it all I found the party soon to be famous as “The 
Cadets 2 (Constitutional Democrats}. toiling at their pro- 
gramme for a Constituent Assembly, Home Rule for the- 
various nationalities within the Empire, and a vast agrarian 
reform. That little party had a long way still to go, and at. 
what now looks like the end of it, how great a disillusion: 
ment! t aoe ne z 

- When I returned. i 8t. Petersburg; I used. m attend: the 
meetings of those *' Cadets "ina quiet. little hall off the : 










Nevsky. Prospekt, ‘and listen. to their long and. abstract’ 
DE 8o beloved by. Lage Ies nature, and. 80 so futile: 
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away at the extremity of Eastern Mongolia that he looked 
like a Mongol savage fresh from icy deserts, but was 
invaluable as comprehending the monosyllabic squeaks of 
the Mongol delegates; and, better than all, there I met 
Professor Miliukoff, who became and remained the leader 
of the “ Cadets,” to be known throughout Europe in after 
years for his courageous denunciation of Rasputin and 
other reptiles of Tsardom ; for bis brief service as Foreign 
Minister (with strongly Imperialist leanings) during the 
earlier revolution of 1917 ; and for his steady opposition to 
the Bolshevists for their breach of democracy and of consti- 
tutional methods. He was then a bright-eyed, robust, and 
florid man, a middle-aged, grey-haired youth, abounding in 
unreasonable and unquenchable hope. He told me that the 
reaction could not last long. The Moscow rising he regarded 
as a great mistake, driving him almost to despair. He 
thought that all the educated and well-to-do people would 
be set permanently against any change. But the Govern- 
ment’s violence had kept them on the side of the Revolution, 
because they were as much sickened by the slaughter as 
other people, and had learnt that the Government was the 
real party of destruction and disorder. '' Why!" he cried 
in his almost perfect English. “The reaction is already over ! 
The spirit of the thing is dead.” Hope is a leader’s most 
essential quality, but how mistaken even hope may be! 
Within a month after the suppression of the Moscow 
rising, 78 newspapers were suppressed, 58 editors im- 
prisoned, 2000 post and telegraph assistants dismissed, 20 
workmen’s restaurants closed in St. Petersburg to prevent 
relief to the unemployed, 17 new prisons opened, 1716 
* politicals *” imprisoned in St. Petersburg alone, and 1400 
*' politieals " executed without trial, not including the 
uncertain numbers put to death in Moscow after law and 
order had been re-established.1 Nearly all my former 
friends were now in prison, either in the great Kresty gaol 
(the “ Cross,” so called either from its shape or as being an 
1 Figures from the Times of February 24, 1906. 
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emblem of salvation), or in the St.-Peter-and-St.-Paul 
citadel, side by side with the coffins of the Tsars, or in 
'* Houses of Inquiry," where prisoners were kept for many 
months while evidence was being scraped together and their 
| Spirits broken. From a friend thus confined I received a 
letter marked by a broad yellow cross drawn diagonally from 
corner to corner, showing that it had been tested by nitric 
acid for invisible ink. To prove what prison meant, I may 
extract a few sentences : fe ee og EV) 


<- “ My cell is five paces long by two wide. It has a window, 
the bottom of which is just above the level of my eyes, so 

that I can’t look out. There is a bed, a chair, and a table, 
all fastened with clamps to the wall. The electric light is 

turned on foran hourintheevening, |. ©... 
_“AtsixI getup. At half-past six a hand is thrust through | 
the Judas eye in the door with some black bread. At Seven 

a different hand pours boiling water into my jug. I have to 
buy my own tea. At ten I am led into a little court, where I - 

am allowed to walk round and round for twenty-five 
minutes with other politicals. If we speak or look at each | 
getting a breath of air. At eleven a bell rings, and the eyeis - 
opened for letters or any orders for purchases I want to send. : 
That is allowed only four times a week, and only so long as - 
"water again for tea. For dinner a& noon l get a biggish | 
ooo" There 
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It was a relief when one day I induced Robert Crozier 
Long to accompany me over to Kronstadt across the frozen 
sea. Long was an excellent correspondent, chiefly, I think, 
for a Chicago paper, but also for the Westminster Gazette, 
then at the height of its power under the skilful and 
gracious direction of its famous editor, J. Alfred Spender, 
that model of sweetly reasonable journalism. Long was 
also known as the admirable translator of the “ Reflections 
of a Russian Statesman,” by Pobyedonostseff, the famous 
Procurator of the Holy Synod, whose book is, I suppose, the 
finest manual of autocracy ever written—a work which no 
tyrant’s nursery should be without. 

So, early one morning, Long and I, from the village of 
Oranienbaum on the Gulf of Finland, put to sea in a sledge. 
The tempest called the vouga was raging, and driven by a 
south-west wind, the whirling snow obscured the wide 
expanse of frozen water so that we could not see from one to 
another the little Christmas trees stuck in the ice to mark 
the only path of safety. At three points small wooden huts 
had been erected as shelters for the lost or frozen. Lanterns 
on high poles glimmered through the darkness, and, pulled 
by little windmills, deep-toned bells tolled at intervals. Here 
and there the ice was piled up by the current, showing a 
sharp green edge, and at one place a few planks had been 
thrown across a gaping crack, which split the white field of 
sea with a dark line of water stretching out on either hand 
till lost in the storm. It was an evidence of my usual good 
fortune that the lost and almost blinded driver contrived to 
hit upon those few planks. The drive across the sea, being 
only about six miles, should take half an hour, but both 
going and returning it took us an hour and a half. 

On reaching Kronstadt, however, my reward surpassed 
all expectation. After some difficulty (for a prophet has no 
honour in his own country) we found Father John of Kron- 
stadt, worker of miracles, intimate friend and adviser of 
the Tsar and Tsarina, though his influence over the latter 
was already beginning to shake before the demonic presence 
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-of Rasputin. We found him in a large house, which he had 
fitted up as a refuge for such as stand most in need of 
miracles. The rooms were filled with iron bedsteads, and 
. the price of à night/s lodging was 30 kopecks, or sevenpence 
 half-penny, which was nearly double as dear as the average 
London doss; but as the charge probably included a miracle, 
the difference was not excessive. A crowd of eager women, 
sparkling with benevolence, clutched my clothes to drag me 
through a lying-in ward into a still more crowded room, 
" where I was even more eagerly received, for there is joy in 
heaven over one sinner that repenteth. I there saw that a 
small altar had been erected under a brilliant ikon hanging 
upon the wall, and on the altar, which was a deal table 
covered with a white cloth, stood an enamelled-iron soup 
tureen, white with a blue edge round the top, and filled with 
` a yellowish liquid, presumably holy. Before the altar 
. prayed a short, grey-haired figure in a robe of black flowered 
damask, with a crimson border round the neck and prey. 
down the back, which was turned towards US 0... | 
He was just raising his innocent hands in act of adoration, 

p when, ‘perceiving the religious tumult due. to my entrance, 
_ he faced smartly round, and came bounding i in my direction. 
I stood my ground and held out my hand, but. entirely 
disregarding that formal sign. of amity, he Sprang li; hily 
upon his toes. (for the top of his head did not: reach to m 5 
chin), and. serabbled about i in my hair with his finge: ^ 
| .was all 80: sudden. - In five seconds. Ae had blessed : me 
assault. The + women: around. me sighed their pleasure. 
ever bestows on us a blessing like that, neve 
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telling futurity must have been unconscious. One of his chief 
attributes in sanctity was that he had lived with the same 
wife for fifty years—hardly a sufficient qualification for 
supernatural powers, one would suppose; for even among 
laymen a golden wedding is not unknown. While he still 
stood before me, beaming goodwill, I noticed a large silver 
cross hanging round his neck—the Russian Orthodox cross 
with a short bar nailed slantingly low down upon the shaft, 
one end higher than the other for the feet of Christ to rest 
upon ; since by Eastern tradition Christ was lame. Unfortu- 
nately, I noticed also that the prophet’s right hand was 
worn, as though with the labour of benediction, and follow- 
ing my glance, he did what was perfectly natural to any 
Russian saint or lady : he held up his hand for me to kiss. 
I have often resolved to go through this ceremony manfully, 
whether with priest or woman, but when the moment comes, 
my British blood always begins to jib and swerve, like a 
steeplechaser that cannot be brought up to its fences, and 
I have never yet succeeded in getting over. So I shook the 
proffered hand warmly, and the little saint turned back to the 
altar, taking up the service where he had left off, just as a 
wood-pigeon takes up his comfortable cadence at the note 
where last it was broken. 

The people renewed their violent prostrations, and when 
the service was over, the worker of miracles put a great- 
coat over his robes, goloshes over his boots, and departed 
down the street, accompanied by an adoring throng. It was 
hard to realise that the revolutionists regarded him as one 
of the most sinister figures among their enemies, as one of 
the most merciless supporters of the Black Hundred, and as 
vaguely connected with a scandalous Virgin of Kronstadt, 
who had enriched herself by charging high fees for intro- 
ductions, and by other methods of vicarious sanctity. I got 
my blessing for nothing, but only a few weeks before, Long 
had been obliged to pay two pounds ten for a privilege in 
no respect more valuable. 

By way of contrast, that night I went to a concert given 
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in the great Conservatorium by “the Proletariat of Intel- 
lect "— writers, lawyers, doctors, and students, male and 
feminine. The music was good but it did not matter much, 
except when someone sang Schumann’s setting to Heine’s 
“Two Grenadiers,” ending in the “ Marseillaise.” The latter 
was already a forbidden song, but how could one suspect 
Schumann of revolution ? So six or seven times the song 
of freedom was repeated. Otherwise what gained applause 
was the reading (usually very poor reading) of short sketches 
and parables, like Gorki’s well-known fable of the serpent 
and the eagle, in which the eagle soars but dies, and the 
serpent grovels and lives content. Even so it was not the 
theme that was applauded, but the reader. There was no 
chatter about art for art’s sake. A man was cheered accord- 
ing to what he had done or suffered for the Revolution. One 
reader was recalled eleven times, not that he recited par- 
ticularly well, but it was his own work that he recited, 
and. he had only just come out of gaol. 

Over all breathed the sense of community in aim and 
community in danger. Even in those days the Russian 
people as a whole were distinguished by an enviable dis- 
regard of the differences in rank, wealth, and dress. Partly 
perhaps it came from the ancient communal life of the 
villages, and from the friendly relations of serfs to owners 
as being of one family ; but chiefly, I think, from the Russian 
custom of using Christian names among all classes, so that a 
brotherly feeling pervaded all. As to dress, many of the 
students, with long hair all on end, wore the Russian 
peasant’s tunic. The girl students—those indomitable 
"^ Kursistki" on whom the soldiers had no mercy—wore 
the loose black blouse, closely fitting to the throat, and 
buttoned along the top on one shoulder. The gentler 
spirits yielded to a tiny edge of white collar above the black. 
But the blouse of the “ militants ”’ shone red, all gules from 
throat to waist, and the more revolutionary a girl was, the 
thicker was her hair, and the lower it hung over her eyes 
and ears. Her little fur cap also had no brim, as others use, 
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but was plain like a man’s ; for a brim was compromise, and 
down the slope of compromise lies ignoble peace. 

On my way through the Baltic Provinces, travelling by 
night, I was able to fulfil one of many little services to the 
cause. For when I came to Pskoff, I threw open the carriage 
window, as I had been instructed, and presently, as by 
miracle or melodrama (which is the same thing), a human 
hand was for a moment protruded through it and im- 
mediately withdrawn, taking with it a scrap of paper that I 
held ready under my coat. At dawn I was in Riga, just in 
time as I quitted the station to see twenty-five men lying 
in a row upon the sandhills where they had been shot, tied 
together by feet and arms. So it went on all the time I 
remained in that beautiful old German town and the Lettish 
provinces surrounding it. Every day little groups of Letts— 
men, women, and boys—were hurried by escorts of Russian 
soldiers away to the sandhills to be shot, usually with a 
crowd. following, much as a crowd follows sheep or bullocks 
to the slaughterhouse. I saw boys bayoneted before my 
hotel window, and shot against the wall of the old castle 
tower. The morning papers had no news but accounts of the 
shootings, hangings, and floggings at various places out in 
the country. When I drove far away among the woods and 
low hills of that beautiful region, I found the people hiding 
in caves or up the firs and holly trees, in terror of the 
patrolling bands of Cossacks. Discovering my sympathies, 
the German-speaking Lett who owned the sledge spread 
warnings as we went by various cries and signals, sometimes 
inducing the refugees to emerge from their coverts and 
converse. At Segewold, where the Russian General Orloff 
had made his head-quarters, my driver told me he had heard 
an officer give the order by telephone for a firing-party of ten 
to attend next morning at six without fail and shoot three 
prisoners, who were present in the room as he spoke. It was 
like ordering the funeral lunch in the hearing of a dying man. 

The Letts are among the most ancient of European 
settlers, and scholars told me their language is the most, 
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closely akin to old Sanskrit. They retain an ancient 
literature of songs, and an ancient art. Even their scattered 
farm-houses are still built on the ancient nomad lines, being 
made entirely of wood without the use of nails or other iron, 
roofed with wooden slabs, constructed in two large central 
rooms, with a lot of smaller chambers clustering round for 
the labourers or poorer families, and always having an out- 
door kitchen, built like a nomad’s conical hut. When the 
Prussian ‘Teutonic Order” and the “ Brothers of the 
Sword " extended to them the advantages of conquest and 
Christianity,1 they were the more easily reduced to servitude 
owing to their primitive habit of dwelling in isolation rather 
than gathered into villages or towns. But in the Russian 
Revolution they thought they perceived a dim hope of 
shaking off their German lords, whose country houses they 
proceeded to burn. In the three Baltic Provinces I believe 
about 250 “ outposts of barbarism” were thus destroyed 
during 1905, and the German landowners were still longing 
for vengeance when I arrived. 

Few of them had actually been killed. That peculiar 
feudal respect for “ the family " which was thought so sweet 
and picturesque in the England of last century, still sur- 
vived among the Lettish peasants, as was seen in an instance 
narrated to me by the landowner himself : 


“One day,” he told me, “a deputation of my peasants 
rang at the front door and said, ‘ We are very sorry, Master, 
but we have condemned you to death. You are a good 
master, and we have nothing against you, but we have 
condemned you to death. It is because you have more land 
than we have, and all the land is ours by right, though your 
fathers took it from us seven centuries ago. Now we are 
going to nationalise it. We are very sorry, but we have 
condemned you to death and have come to warn you. We 
strongly advise you to escape while there is still time.’ ” 


So the landowner drove away, and twice a week while I 
was in Riga the peasants were sending him and his wife 


* Carlyle’s “‘ Frederick the Great,” Book IL, Chapter VI. 
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presents of firewood and vegetables because they had heard 
such necessities were expensive in town. 

Even with such advantages, I quite recognised that the 
lot of the dispossessed landowners was hard. Accustomed, 
like our own squires, to an active and healthy life in the 
country, they pined in the town, weary of monotonous 
idleness, with no farming to superintend and nothing to 
shoot. When once he had enjoyed the morning’s news of 
floggings and executions, there was little to engage a 
gentleman’s attention till the evening opened a wretched 
German café chantant, providing sweet champagne and 
half a dozen indifferent girls. It was, as one of the nobility 
sighed to me, yawning and stretching himself: “I suppose 
I must go and see that dancer again to-night. She has poor 
legs, I know, but in these times one must take what pleasure 
one can." So the unhappy lords of the land rotted at ease, 
struggling in vain to relieve their tedium by indecent stories 
and jests, of which the favourite concerned a Lettish school- 
mistress, who, being dragged into a barrack to be flogged, 
and not understanding a word of Russian, prepared herself 
to be violated. That merry jest never failed, and I heard it 
repeated in four different languages. 

Though the habitual executions were proceeding in the 
neighbouring town of Mitau, my visit there was cheered by 
the presence of a typical old German parson, who, in 
succession to his father, had served the people there for 
sixty years. He remembered Goethe’s death, and was a 
master of German literature. But his chief delight had been 
the collection of Lettish songs, riddles, proverbs, and 
legends. Over this labour he had gone blind, but, with wife 
and grandchildren around him, he had resolved to write 
one more book, to be called “The Happy Life,” when 
suddenly the peasants attacked his parsonage, shot his 
sexton, threatened his daughter, burnt his library, smashed 
his china, trampled on his harpsichord, and made a bonfire 
of his furniture in the garden, kindling it with his manu- 
scripts. I wrote at the time :-— 
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* * But we do not regret the title of my book, do we, dear 
wife ? We have not lost our trust in the dear God,’ he said, 
bending his tall, slim figure to kiss the old lady’s hand. 

“<No, indeed, she answered. ‘We have lost our best 
china, but our guest will kindly excuse it? ” 


With that touch of sweetness in my mind, I departed for 
Warsaw. 

Whether to call the state of Poland at that time a tragi- 
comedy or a comic-tragedy I do not know. As I wrote then, 
outside the discussions upon religious education in England, 
I had never found such an atmosphere of energetic pettiness 
and trivial virulence. It is in the nature of Poles to split 
into parties, and the parties grow in number, like polyps, by 
splitting again. From post-time to post-time one never 
knew how many parties there might be, or which member 
belonged to which. But about the middle of my stay, I 
classified them roughly as follows: (1) the Reactionaries, 
consisting entirely of Russian officials, representing the 
Russian “garrison” of 300,000 quartered among the 
10,000,000 Poles in the country; (2) the Realists, Con- 
ciliators, or Opportunists, gently feeling their way towards 
autonomy, and boasting intellectual powers, for which 
reason they were called a Staff without an army; (8) the 
National Democrats, who were called an army without a 
Staff; conscientious people, at one of whose meetings I 
watched some eighty elderly gentlemen practising how to 
vote under the guidance of a teacher who had studied the 
process in England, where it was in vogue, whereas in Poland 
it had been obsolete for nearly eighty years; (4) the 
Progressive Democrats, an academic or doctrinaire party, 
who borrowed the title of “ Fabians ” from their correspond- 
ing group in London ; (5) the National or Polish Socialists, 
who boasted themselves practical people, but in reality were 
not to be distinguished from the last group except by their 
mutual detestation ; (6) the Social Democrats, proclaiming 
the gospel of St. Marx, narrow, bigoted, intolerant, and 
consequently powerful as elsewhere in Europe; (7) the 
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Proletariat Socialists, regarding themselves as the true 
champions of the working man, whose share in the comforts 
of this life they were resolved to increase by any means, but 
by violence for choice ; and finally (8) the Bund or Jewish 
party, particularly strong in Warsaw, aiming at complete 
revolution by general strikes, assaults on Government 
buildings, and other forms of violent insurrection. They 
were continually trying to work upon the soldiers in the 
Russian army stationed in Poland, for they rightly discerned 
that a violent revolution was absurd unless the army could 
be induced not to fire upon the revolutionists. It was of 
their programme that, becoming almost prophetic as with a 
vision of March, 1917, I wrote at the time: 


* Not to fire on citizens was the main thing, for if once 
that pledge could be imposed upon the Russian Army as a 
whole, the Government, with all its frippery and all its 
brutality, would vanish in a week.” 


Like Christian sects, who do not differ very greatly, I 
suppose, in their ultimate purposes, the Polish parties, 
though aiming at the same object in the main, hated each 
other with a passionate intensity. As usual, the Social 
Democrats, imbibing the pure milk of the Socialistic faith, 
were the most vehement in their detestation of all the 
heretical creeds, but the mutual hatred of the other parties 
differed only in degree. They hated each other far more than 
they hated the common enemy, though all the time that 
enemy was shooting, hanging, and drowning the members 
of all parties with careless indifference to minor distinctions 
of belief. For the enemy had the enormous advantage of 
acting with uncomplicated decision, and of moving “ on 
interior lines." What his strategy and purpose were I soon 
discovered when, with suitable introductions, I called upon 
General Martynoff, Governor of Warsaw under General 
Skallon, who was Governor-General of Poland as a whole. 
He was a tall and shapely man, courteous and grave, well 
becoming the dignified furniture of his palace, and glancing 
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at me now and then with round, bright eyes, alert and 
watchful as a racoon’s when you suddenly come upon him 
in the forest. In brief his statement ran : 


“ Martial law will be unflinchingly maintained. Poles 
are unreasonable, unpractical people, full of crazy notions. 
They need a strong hand, and they really like it. Jn his 
heart every Pole likes it. Ever since we crushed the Polish 
rebellion in 1864, order had reigned till last November, and 
now it reigns again." 


I smiled inwardly, remembering how in 1864 “ order 
reigned in Warsaw.” He then divided the Poles into two 
parties only—the Socialists and the Nationalists. The 
Socialists talked the same nonsense everywhere, but when 
they began spreading their nonsense among the villages, the 
Government quartered troops throughout the country, and 
now the peasants had turned against Socialists, like all right- 
minded men. “‘ The Jewish Bund is the only really trouble- 
some Socialist body now left,’ he continued, “ but we are 
dealing with them. They will tend to evanesce.” 

For the Nationalists he expressed equal contempt. 


“They make a fuss,” he said, “about the suppression of their 
language, but in Russia we must have only one language, and 
it must be Russian. They are fanatical about their Catholic 
religion. Their attachment to their superstitious rites is 
most extraordinary. Even the educated classes are little 
better than fanatics, incapable of any breadth of view, and 
if we gave the people a chance, they would insult and 
persecute the fellow-members of our Orthodox Church. 
That we shall never allow. 

“Nor can we yield to their crazy talk about autonomy 
and separation. England can grant autonomy to her 
Colonies over sea. She does not grant it to Ireland, nor to 
India. We cannot become a powerless confederation like 
Austria, nor be always hampered by Socialists like Germany. 
Any kind of separation would ruin Poland and her industries 
by cutting off her only markets. First she would starve, 
then she would be swallowed up by Germany, and fools 
though the Poles are, they have sense enough to hate the 
Germans more than they hate us. 
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“In a weak moment our Government made concessions 
to Finland, and so the Poles were encouraged to hope for the 
same. But we cannot allow Finland to remain on a different 
footing from the rest of the Empire. The concessions must 
be withdrawn, and very likely we shall have to conquer 
Finland all over again. That will be an easy task and need 
cause no apprehension. All special rights within the Empire 
must vanish. 

* Here in Poland we have to defend a frontier with no 
natural barrier against Germany. Even if we withdrew to 
the Vistula, that would not help us. If the Vistula were a 
mountain chain, it would be a different question, but in 
these days a river is no real protection. We must maintain 
our two parallel lines of fortresses in Poland, and especially 
the triangle of the three main strongholds, of which Warsaw 
is one. That triangle is too large to be surrounded, and it 
would secure us time for mobilization. For certainly we 
could not mobilize nearly so fast as Germany. 

“ People talk about Russia's internal troubles, but they 
are not of any importance. It is mainly an agrarian 
question. The peasants think their land insufficient 
because they are not educated enough to cultivate it 
properly, and the communal redistribution of lands every 
twelve years destroys the sense of ownership. We must 
institute private ownership in land, and plant a lot of new 
colonies, as in Siberia. Then you will see that Russia will 
regain her former quietude and prosperity. But if a Duma 
meets, it will be compelled to govern Poland exactly as the 
autocracy is governing her now.” 


I dwell upon the General’s statement because it was a 
frank explanation of Russian policy as it appeared to an 
unusually thoughtful supporter of the Imperial idea. Also 
because it had some bearing upon the future course of 
Russia and of Hurope in peace and war. But what inter- 
ested me more than the General, and far more than the 
doctrines of the warring parties, was the state of the peasant, 
in whose interests both the General and the parties thought 
they were acting. 

About 80 per cent of the Poles (i.e. over 8,000,000) were 
agriculturalists, and nearly half of these had no land but 
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wandered around as labourers, some 200,000 of them going 
yearly into East Prussia for the harvest. Some peasants 
were slowly buying land from the bankrupt old nobility, 
usually gamblers, and for generations past the chief cause 
of Poland’s ruin. The peasants were paying from £5 to £6 
an acre, and the ordinary holding was 17 acres. But the 
division of land probably lowered the standard, and, as the 
General said, the peasants were too ignorant to improve the 
cultivation. More than half of the whole population could 
not read or write, and in Warsaw alone were 60,000 children 
without places in the schools, while the ratio between the 
education grants of Poland and Germany was then as 6d. 
is to 9s. 7d. 

Two other points I noticed as characteristic of Polish 
economics. First, Polish hides were sold at a price below 
their apparent value, because they were scarred by the 
cruelty with which Polish peasants use their heavy whips ; 
and the same was true of Polish bacon, in which there was a 
large trade. The other point I discovered in a Consular 
Report, which observed that in Poland there was a large 
demand for antiquities—“‘family portraits, signet rings, 
blood-stained weapons, and so on’’—and suggested that, 
though Germany had almost entirely ousted English trade 
from the country, an opening for Birmingham might here 
be found. It certainly seemed a needless sorrow that anyone 
who wanted a family portrait or a blood-stained weapon 
should remain without it, when Birmingham demanded new 
outlets for trade. 

But besides the strong hint given by General Martynoff, I 
had received definite news about Finland and Russia’s 
intentions from another equally trustworthy quarter, and 
when I reached London again, I set to work upon editors 
and my Liberal friends. They were powerful at that 
time because Campbell-Bannerman had just entered office 
after the sweeping Liberal victory of January, 1906. 
Accordingly, one day I was summoned to Downing Street 
by Vaughan Nash and Arthur Ponsonby, who were C.-B.'s 
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private secretaries, and they suggested, I believe on their 
own initiative, that I should go to Buckingham Palace and 
give my information to King Edward in person. Dress was 
my difficulty, for both assured me that the King was very 
particular about dress, and mine was never faultless. I 
thought it absurd of them to make such a fuss, for I had 
seen many a king in Central Africa more shabbily dressed 
and less sufficiently than I was then. But they insisted that, 
above all, I must wear a top-hat, and I had not worn one 
for over twenty years. What was to be done ? Splendidly 
mendacious, Vaughan Nash detached his own top-hat from 
a peg, and we polished it up with a silk handkerchief till it 
almost shone. But as it was far too small for my head, I had 
to carry it in my hand until, coming within range of the 
sentries at the Palace gates, I made shift to jam it over my 
forehead lest they should think me insane. Having thus 
safely eluded their bayonets, I arrived at the front door and 
rang the electric bell. The door was opened by a paragon 
of princedom such as would delight a child in a fairy tale— 
thickly powdered hair, fine, impassive countenance, brilliant 
scarlet coat from neck to knee, a gleam of gold somewhere, 
perhaps on the waistcoat, exquisite primrose breeches, white 
silk stockings, and the daintiest shoes with shining buckles. 
Gulping down my astonished awe, and remembering that, 
like the Virgilian heroes, I had suffered things more dread, 
I asked, “Is the King at home, please ?’’ and fixing his 
imperturbable eyes through my head upon a point far 
down the Mall, the glorified figure uttered the words, “‘ His 
Majesty is expecting you, Sir," and I followed him through 
the royal portals. 

Along passages and corridors we wended our way, catching 
glimpses of water-colours and drawings, evidently the labour 
of the Great White Queen’s unassisted talent, and repre- 
senting military scenes, such as “ Our Review at Aldershot, 
1845," wherein one bebeld the verisimilitude of forgotten 
Generals and Staff officers, with long, pointed whiskers 
streaming over their shoulders in the wind, or decorously 
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| pud down to the centre of their tunics. But I had not 
time to make a careful artistic or historical survey, for I 
. was noiselessly ushered into a comfortable sort of study, 
- furnished with ordinary leather armohairs and writing-table. 
The | gorgeous apparition withdrew, and through a hidden 
door in the opposite wall an equerry emerged in ‘undress 
uniform with braid tabs down the front. To his questions I - 
answered that the Tsar had commanded two Army Corps to 


. mobilise on the frontiers of Finland for the invasion of the — 


 Duchy. The equerry listened attentively and ran back into 
the room behind the hidden door, whence I presently heard 
deep guttural sounds proceeding, mysterious and obscure as ~ 
‘though an oracle spoke. Back came the equerry with more 
questions and back again he ran with my replies. After this 
. to-and-fro method of communication between the Sovereign _ 
. ofthe Empire and a mere journalist had been repeated. a few. 
-. times, the equerry stood still and said, *' The King asks if a 
_ you. have anything further that you would wish to say,” 2 
-and I replied: “I should like to ask the King to write a 
: personal. letter to the Tsar warning him that if he wishes | 
P te: conclude: the d — with ‘the, d 


friendly Pores, but he tank aks 33 
D F buyed, as 
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described, I have consorted with African kings on more 
intimate terms. Of course, I do not know whether King 
Edward took any steps in consequence of my visit, but about 
a fortnight later I heard that the Russian Army Corps had 
been withdrawn from the Finnish frontier. 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE FIRST DUMA 


* Shall tyrants but by tyrants conquered be, 
And freedom find no champion and no child ?” 


Childe Harold : IV, 96. 


AVING restored stability by a series of executions 
and imprisonments at that time unprecedented in 


civilised Europe, the Russian Government applied 
to civilised Europe for a loan to meet the deficit on the 


year’s work—a deficit amounting to something between 
£80,000,000 and £90,000,000. Germany, holding about 
£140,000,000 of Russian stock already, refused further 
advance, chiefly because of Russia’s service to France during 
the Algeciras Conference. France, already holding about 
£400,000,000 of Russian stock, advanced 246,600,000 more 
towards a new 5 per cent loan of £90,000,000 at 88. Austria 
advanced £6,600,000; Holland a little over £2,000,000 ; 
and England a little over £13,000,000, this being the first 
British loan given to Russia since the Crimean war, and 
marking, I think, the beginning of that Entente which led 
to unexpected and overwhelming results. For, as Schiller 
said, “the world’s history is the world’s judgment.” Thus, 
as I wrote at the time, the Tsar’s Government, having 
re-established its reputation by slaughter, held out a bloody 
hand to Europe, and Europe reverently kissed the bloody 
hand and filled it with gold. 

Our Liberal Government under Campbell-Bannerman, 
still radiant with the hopefulness of youth, had no direct 
concern with the loan, that being a matter of private finance, 


and therefore below suspicion of conscience, so that my 
TRA 
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little power of knowledge and statement had no effect upon 
it. But in close alliance with H. N. Brailsford, as so often, 
and encouraged by an interview with Mr. Herbert Gladstone, 
then Home Secretary, I perhaps did succeed in securing 
some mitigation in an Aliens Bill, which otherwise would 
have given the Russian Secret Police a fatal grip upon 
political refugees in this country. Much of my time in those 
months, and indeed for many years later, was thus occupied. 
in endeavouring further to check the tendency towards a 
military and political understanding with Russia as a 
balance against Germany’s growing trade and naval develop- 
ment. Nor was it only my natural horror at the Tsardom’s 
bloodthirsty cruelty that prompted these vain but persistent 
endeavours. For I had already in these few months seen so 
much of official Russia’s corruption and general incompe- 
tence that I could not attribute much value to her official 
assistance in any prolonged enterprise requiring patience 
and honest organisation. Even apart from the official 
classes, I had also found in the Russian nature a peculiar 
indifference to considerations of time and space ; and, when 
it comes to war, time and space are important elements. 

Perhaps in hope of some relief from the pervading gloom 
of Russian affairs (how vain a hope !) I went one afternoon 
(April 26) alone to Terry’s Theatre to see Maxim Gorki’s 
play, “The Bezsemenofis,” upon which I find in my diary 
the following entry, of double interest : 


* A fine satiric play of Russian family life—the whole 
family and the lodgers continually sitting down to tea, and 
fighting every time they sit down. The student and the son 
and daughter, with their boredom, and misery, and hatred 
of common, vulgar life, are excellent. The daughter 
attempts suicide, unhappily in vain, and so languishes on in 
love and disappointment. The mother, who tries to keep 
things smooth, and the well-meaning father with an un- 
controlled temper, are admirable too. The bird-catcher is 
good, the intellectual vagabond rather a bore. The healthy 
engine-driver is fine in contrast, and the whole is certainly 
one of the best among our modern ironic plays. 
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** At the beginning, Thomas Hardy came ereeping ito the 
empty pit and sat beside me. He was in his usual mood, 
gentle, sensible, unpretentious. He thought the books 

appearing on Wessex might help to advertise his own books 
 &little! He talked much of ‘ The Dynasts, and mentioned. 
_ the entire futility of American criticism, which always waits 
to see what English critics say before it dares express an 
opinion. He said that ‘Tess’ had sold best of his works, 
' and the ‘Madding Crowd’ next best. For himself, he | 
enjoyed concerte better than theatres, and thought Tchai- 
‘kovsky’s music had exactly the modern note of unrest.: 
. Best of all he liked to go to St. Paul's to hear the chanting, | 
always choosing out his favourite chant according to the 
day’s programme. Afterwards we went to a Lyons tea- 
shop, at which he was a little alarmed, being used only to an. 
-A.B.C., and unfortunately, as we came out, he caught sight 
ofa broadsheet, announcing, ‘Family Murdered with a 
Penknife.’ He couldn't get over that. The vision of the 
 penknife seemed to fascinate him. But we parted most 
E amiably, the Strand quite unconscious of his greatness— 
x unconscious as was ace how d a god lay eee in 
oa lap.” | 3 
On May : 3, I siad for Russia. again, being asked to d ; 
, letters about the meeting of the new ‘Duma for ihe West- 
minster Gazette, at that time à judicious evening. paper under- 
Zits. characteristic: editor, Alfred Spender, | "who. carefully : 
guided public. opinion along the narrow. fence of balanced 
. judgment, &nd was all the more influential owing *o the. 
“presence of cognate minds, such. as Mr. “Asquith aud Sir 
< Edward Grey, i in the new Cabinet. On reaching St. Peters- 
burg, I: found. reaction doing dts. utmost to imped 
-eoming Dumas. - Old Goremykin, - ‘obsolete. “even. 
€ rvative, had. just succeeded Witte a as ‘Prim M 
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the Winter Palace, columned with marble, and decorated 
with the gold and crimson hideousness to which emperors 
and kings are obliged to grow accustomed. At the end of 
the hall, upon a few steps, stood a gilded throne, over which 
was thrown a robe of ermine and yellow silk in studied 
negligence. At the four corners round the throne were 
placed little gilded camp-stools, on which, in my ignorance, 
I supposed the four little princesses (poor girls !) were to sit. 
But I was wrong ; the stools were reserved for the crown, the 
sceptre, the great seal, and the orb, glittering with many 
diamonds, since dispersed, who knows to what quarters of 
the world, or in what insinuating sweetmeats conveyed ? 
In front stood a praying-desk and table, covered with cloth 
of gold, supporting the miraculous ikon of Christ’s head, 
brought from the old palace of Peter the Great and so dusty 
that the attendant priests had ta spend some labour in 
polishing it clean. A large choir of men and boys, in 
cassocks of crimson and gold to match the furniture, was 
drawn up behind. 

On the right of the throne, the Council of Empire ranged 
themselves, with Senators bright as tulips, Ministers planted 
with flowers and foliage of gold lace down their coats, a 
whole “ school ” of Admirals (if one may borrow the marine 
phrase for porpoises), Field-Marshals and Generals radiant 
in gold and silver, and the Holy Synod in all the panoply of 
holiness. On the breasts of the uniforms, stars, crosses, and 
medals gleamed and rattled so thick that one could only 
hope the heroes would not live to deserve more decorations, 
for which there would be no room, so amazing had been the 
courage or wisdom of every heart. Presently the members of 
the newly-elected Duma came trooping in, and took their 
stand on the left—sturdy peasants for the most part, 
variegated by a Catholic Bishop, some Tartar Mullahs, a 
Balkan peasant, four monks, and a few gentlemen in evening 
dress. So the two crowded lines stood facing each other ; 
on one side the nobility and officials, pale, bald, fat, like a 
hideous masquerade of a senile nursery; on the other the 
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representatives of the people—young, alert, and sunburnt, 
with brown and hairy heads, dressed like ordinary mankind, 
and straining for the future chance. 

A sudden hush fell upon them all when far away was 
heard the sound of the melancholy Russian Hymn slowly 
approaching. Escorted by golden staves, the flag of Empire, 
and a big gilt sword, those majestic toys of kings above 
mentioned were borne in upon velvet cushions, and placed 
upon the gilded camp-stools around the throne. Close 
behind his toys, the little Tsar was seen advancing, dressed 
in a dark blue field-uniform, pleasing in simplicity. He was 
an amiable-looking gentleman, singularly like our George V 
in appearance, but he walked with a characteristic, timid 
swagger, till he encountered the aged Metropolitan, who 
stood in wait for him with a holy kiss and a sprinkling from 
green herbs dipped in consecrated water. His mother and 
his wife followed close behind, but received only the holy 
kiss, without the sprinkling. Twelve feet behind them their 
trains extended, flat upon the ground; and at a safe 
distance behind the trains, the Grand Dukes halted in triple 
rows of repeated splendour. 

In tones like the Voice of the Lord that shaketh the cedars, 
the priests chanted and called and read the Golden Book, 
while the choir responded with musical wailings. Surpassing 
even the bishops in sanctimonious usage, the Grand Dukes 
and courtiers bowed and crossed themselves with a religious 
zeal rare among men of their quality. On the left a few 
peasants crossed themselves from habit, but the stiff-necked 
generation of deputies as a whole remained unmoved, polite 
spectators of these curious survivals. The service ceased, the 
priests and Empresses stood aside, and, summoning up all 
the initiative in his nature, the Tsar slowly mounted the 
steps, faced round to the assembly, and sat down upon the 
negligent ermine robe. A decorated official handed him a 
parchment scroll, and he stood up to read. Destiny had 
granted the little man another great opportunity, and again 
he refused it. With every sentence the hopes of the new age 
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faded, and as commonplace succeeded commonplace, amid 
the customary appeals to God, and the expression of such 
affection as monarchs, with unaccustomed agreement, 
invariably feel for their subjects, it was realised that no 
concession was made, no conciliation attempted. When the 
end came, and the banners waved, and the band played, 
and the aristocrats and officials shouted “ Hurrah!” the 
members of the Duma stood silent.* 

I followed the Deputies to the Taurida Palace, a beautiful 
eighteenth-century building, designed by Catherine II as a 
present for Potemkin, her redoubtable lover, and on my 
way I could see the political prisoners waving handkerchiefs 
or towels from the barred windows of the Cross prison, and 
at the door of the Duma I heard the air resounding with 
shouts of “ Amnesty!” and ‘‘ Freedom!’ But the Tsar 
had not the grace to concede amnesty to the thousands of 
prisoners held in torment or monotony because their 
political views did not coincide with his, and the first gleam 
of freedom was soon to be overcast. 

It was that cry for amnesty that first broke the short- 
lived harmony between the Tsar and his beloved people. 
When Muromtzeff, dignified member for Moscow and once 
Professor of Law there, had been elected President of the 
Duma by 426 votes to 3, old Petrunkévitch, leader of such 
Reformers as were not Socialists, was put up to make the 
first speech in a Russian Parliament, and inevitably he 
chose amnesty as his subject. A day or two later, Róditcheff, 
his colleague from Tver, and also one of the Reformers, or 


1 In view of subsequent history, some sentences of the 'Tsar's Address 
are of pathetic interest. After stating that Divine Providence had laid on 
him tbe care of the Fatherland, and had moved him to summon repre- 
sentatives of the people to assist in the work of legislation—* a difficult 
and compheated task ’’—the Tsar proceeded: ‘I with unwavering firm- 
ness will uphold the institutions which I have established, in the firm 
conviction that you will devote all your powers to the self-sacrificing service 
of the country, to a clear presentation of the needs of the peasants, which 
he so close to my heart, to the enlightenment of the people, and the de- 
velopment of their wellbeing. You must realise that for the true welfare 
of oe State, not only Liberty is necessary, but also Order on the basis 
of Law." 
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** Girondins," of the Revolution, spoke to the same demand, 
and was followed by Aníkin, & peasant leader from Sarátoff. 
When the question was put that the demand for amnesty— 
“release of the 75,000 politieals "—be included in the 
address to the Tsar, with one great shout the whole assembly 
rose in confirmation. 'The Address also included. demands 
for a Ministry responsible to the Duma, the abolition of the 
State Council, the right of Habeas Corpus, freedom of 
speech, meeting, and association, and the abolition of capital 
punishment. But the Tsar refused even to receive it from 
the hands of the Duma’s President, rejected all its proposals, 
and sent old Goremykin to explain to the Duma the two 
main counter-proposals of the Government, the more impor- 
tant being a grant of money for building a new wash-house 
at Dorpat University. 

Soon after this example of paternal legislation, I was 
obliged to return to London, but for two months more the 
First Duma continued its struggle, demanding a Civil 
Liberties Act and a wide Agrarian Reform. They further 
demanded investigation into an atrocious torture-chamber 
discovered at Riga, and into a furious massacre perpetrated 
at Bielostok, and deliberately instigated by the Ministry of 
the Interior, as was revealed by Prince Urüsoff, who while 
Under-Secretary of the Interior had heard an official in 
charge of the secret printing presses declare, “I can 
organise a pogrom anywhere you please, and for 10 or 
10,000 victims, just as you like.” But it was on the 
Agrarian question that the Tsar chose to take action. He 
dissolved the Duma by wkase on July 21, ten weeks and 
two days after its assembly, and appointed Stolypin to 
succeed Goremykin as Prime Minister. So the unhappy 
men, Tsar and Prime Minister, took one further step towards 
the fate awaiting both. 

The dissolution of the Duma was the occasion of a small 
but peculiar coincidence in my own case. After my return 
to London, I had done my utmost by writing leaders and 
letters in the Liberal papers to discourage the British 
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Government’s intention of sending the Fleet to Kronstadt 
on a complimentary voyage. Many similar protests 
appeared, and these were strongly supported by Russian 
Liberals, who regarded the visit as likely to bolster up the 
autocracy, especially on the financial side. On the other 
hand, Sir Edward Grey, speaking as Foreign Secretary in 
the House of Commons (July 5), maintained that the visit 
must be carried through, but that it was intended to 
promote a good understanding with the whole Russian 
people, and not merely as a compliment to the Court. It 
was with all the greater satisfaction that on July 14 we 
heard that the Fleet’s visit had been abandoned in accord- 
ance with the express wish of the Russian Government itself, 
No precise reason was given, but we were perhaps right in 
attributing the happy result to our opposition, of which the 
Russian Court was certainly aware. So it was natural that 
when the news of the Duma’s dissolution reached us, Robert 
Donald should ask me to write the leader upon it in the 
Daily Chronicle. At the end of the leader I wrote in italics, 
“La Duma est morte! Vive la Duma ! " but when the proof 
came down for correction, I looked at the words once or 
twice, and then crossed them out as being rather common- 
place and obvious. 

It so happened that the very next morning, representatives 
from the Parliaments of the world were gathered in the Royal 
Gallery of the House of Lords for an International Peace Con- 
ference, to which Russia had sent six deputies on behalf of the 
youngest of Parliaments. The whole place buzzed with the 
news that had just appeared in the morning papers. Speaking 
in French, Lord Weardale addressed a welcome to the whole 
body of delegates, and there was a murmur of applause at 
the end of every sentence. But a sense of expectation and 
excitement still hung over the crowded audience, till at last 
the wished-for moment came: “ And especially,” said our 
President with marked emphasis, “especially I desire to 
welcome among us those representatives who have come to 
speak on behalf of the Russian Duma.” We heard no more. 
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MAXIM KOVALEVSKY 
LEADING DuMA DELEGATE TO LONDON 
A Cartoon of 1905 


* VIVE LA. DUMA!” a 


| The whole assembly rose to its. foot, waving hats and shout- | 
_ing, “ Bravo!” “Duma! Duma!" The six Russians stood F 
in line, bowing again and again. There they stood before us 
for that great moment in Westminster—leaders of Russia's | 
endeavour to free herself from ancient. tyranny. They bowed 
and smiled, but in what whirlpool of subsequent history 
| they have since been submerged I do not know. 2 
. Lord Weardale then called upon the Prime Minister, a | 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman came quietly forward, . 
looking round upon the enthusiastic audience with his | 
= characteristic mixture of easy-going benevolence and shrewd. — 
_ good-sense. He read from carefully prepared notes written 
in French, and after some general remarks on peace and the 
progress of ADDED he came to the subject of our 
excitement : ra f 


e I cannot refrain from saying for myself,” he said, “ and | 

Yam sure for everyone in this great and historic assembly, 

how glad we are to welcome among us the representatives 
of the youngest of Parliaments—the Russian Duma. P 


After à tactful reference to the serviċes of the Tsar in 
| convening the first Tes Conference on » Peace, he. con- ; 
s tinued : | 5 


TE shake no comment : on. the x news ae haa X us. 
this morning. This is neither the place nor the moment for . 
such comment. It is not for us either to praise or to blame. 
_ We have not a sufficient acquaintance. with the facts to be- 
„in a position to justify or criticise. But this at least we can. 
Say to those who base their hopes and confidence on ihe 
a Parliamentary. system i -new “institutions often have 
| disturbed if not a stormy youth. In one form or another, 
e Duma will revive. The Duma. is. dead! E  Leng: live tl e 
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received with inexpressible rapture by that vast and excited 
audience. They echoed round the world. They gave the 
Prime Minister a new reputation for courage as the champion 
of freedom, though he had already shown courage in an 
unpopular cause. They raised a Peace Conference to 
historic dignity. The advocates of reaction called them 
outrageous. The supporters of the Russian Entente aban- 
doned hope. The ‘ King’s Friends” rebuked them as 
disloyal. But the hearts of all who had fought for freedom 
and peace leapt for joy. IfI had let the words stand at the 
end of my article, who would have noticed them? They 
would have been taken as read, and, what would have been 
far worse, if the Prime Minister’s private secretary had seen 
them, he would probably have advised the Prime Minister 
to avoid their repetition. If ever there was a case of 
providential and plenary inspiration, it breathed upon my 
pen when I scratched them out. For it is not the thing said 
that counts, but the person who says it. And one man may 
steal a horse, while another may not look over the hedge. 
That summer of 1906 was a strangely unhappy time for 
me, partly because of this Russian question and the well- 
founded fear that, no matter how firmly Campbell-Banner- 
man and some of his Cabinet might stand against it, a 
political and military agreement with the Tsar’s Government 
was being surreptitiously promoted by sinister influences 
above them and below. Lewis Hind remarked to me at that 
time that Bishop Ingram of London came to the boil every 
Thursday so as to enforce his weekly denunciation of vice. 
But the threatened Entente with the Tsar brought me to 
the boil every morning, which was six times worse. I had 
personal reasons for unhappiness too. The leavings of 
Africa kept me in perpetual torment night and day, for I 
still hoped for a remedy and had not then acquiesced in 
suffering incurable. Besides, my livelihood was very 
uncertain, though I still wrote frequent leaders for the 
Chronicle. I had no regular Staff position, and the Tribune, 
which had promised golden joys, was already on the slope to 
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perdition. My expenses for my daughter's excellent musical 
education, and for my son’s continuance in ignorance at a 
great public school were heavy, and the future of both was 
dubious. But, on looking back, I can now see that I had not 
much reason for despair, except my haunting shyness and 
self-distrust. The work that came to me unasked in those 
months was sufficient both in variety and amount, though 
the pay did not tempt to avarice. I was sent by the 
Chronicle to investigate the evil rumours about conditions 
in the Potteries; and afterwards to describe the Naval 
Manceuvres of the year. Then Alfred Spender, of the West- 
minster, asked me to write a series of articles on religious 
instruction in the Board Schools and Church Schools of 
London. These varied tasks I performed, and much besides, 
so that it is hard now to understand why I was perpetually 
oppressed with a sense of failure, futility, and dreary 
inaction. 

As to lead-poisoning in the Potteries, I was told both by 
workers and managers that it had become far less frequent 
and less deadly since Vaughan Nash and Mrs. Nash had 
exposed the full horror of it some years before, also in the 
Chronicle. But there were a good many cases none the less, 
the most remarkable being a middle-aged woman, who told 
me she had been nearly dead of the poison, but pregnancy 
saved her, the baby being born black and so carrying off 
most of the lead. The manager at one of the big works said 
he had tried many experiments in leadless glaze, but always 
found that the orders from the large shops fell off, for buyers 
insisted upon having the shiny, poisonous stuff, and there 
was no help for it. By care and washing the danger of lead 
could be reduced, but it seemed to me the women who 
scoured the flint dust off the china after firing suffered most, 
all the more because they ate their lunch from little paper 
packets, thickly strewn with particles of flint. The girls in 
the works began at about 1s., and rose to 12s. or 148. a week, 
a very experienced woman rising to 27s. A good workman 
made from 30s. to 39s., and the rent for a house, in the 
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monotonous little rows of houses that run all over the 
Potteries, came to something between 4s. 6d. and 6s. 6d. a 
week. Babies were put out to nurse under a month old, so 
that the mothers might return to work and balance the 
family budget. But I need not say more, for since I was 
there, Arnold Bennett’s genius has created the Five Towns 
anew, filling even the Potteries with a personal interest of 
almost romantic association. 

Hardly had I returned and faced the customary abusive 
shrieks of vested interests, whether political or capitalist, 
when Robert Donald sent me off for the comparative peace 
of the Naval Manceuvres, ranging that year between the 
south-west of Ireland and the Portuguese coast, Two fleets, 
under those truly British seamen, Admirals May and Wilson 
(“Tug ’’ Wilson, a name how exquisitely exact!) were 
supposed to be acting against each other, and I think that 
May’s fleet, which I was ordered to accompany, got the 
worst of it. At all events, our ships had to run for their 
lives back to the English coast, spraying oil on the furnaces 
all the way—a new experiment then—and I headed my 
account, “A Fleet in Fleeing.” But that did not matter 
much at the time, and does not matter at all now. To me 
the interest lay in the glimpse of life on board a battleship, 
which I had never seen before, though I have known some- 
thing of it since in the Dardanelles. I was appointed to the 
“‘ Hindustan,” one of the ‘‘ King Edward” class, which 
Arnold. White had proudly described to me as “ the greatest 
man-kiling instrument the world had ever seen!" ; and I 
daresay that was true at the time, for the conception of a 
“ Dreadnought ” fleet was still young. We had five of the 
class with us, including the ' King Edward," and no doubt 
they formed a very powerful body of destruction. But to 
me, as a mere layman, the “‘ Hindustan ” seemed to have one 
conspicuous fault. It was noted that, soon after we had put 
out from Berehaven, we were easily passed by a liner—a 
German liner! I suppose a liner will always pass a battle- 
ship. But the ship, and I think the whole class, plunged 
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head first into every big wave, and seemed to wallow through 
the water rather than float. She reminded me of Christopher 
Smart’s lines : 


** Strong against tide th’ enormous whale 
Emerges as he goes,”’ 


Such going and emerging are all very well for an oily 
whale, but for the “ Hindustan” the result was that the 
fore part of the ship was perpetually wet, and almost half the 
time under water, so that the seamen’s quarters in the 
fo’c’sle were cold, damp, and unwholesome. But the stokers 
could not complain of cold during their four-hours’ shifts. 
I discovered that by staying among them while they worked 
in a temperature of 120° up to 150°, some throwing on 
coal, some spraying oil on the fires to produce intense heat, 
driving the ship at 174 or 18 knots an hour, with 112 revolu- 
tions a minute, and for their regular work they got 2s. a day 
(the common seamen getting ls., and the A.B. seaman 
Is. 8d.). But on this occasion, owing to the extreme speed 
which we had to keep across the Bay and up to Scarborough, 
the stokers got 2s. 6d. extra at the end—2s. 6d. and a 
smile from Captain Colville himself. From Captain 
Colville I learnt much, though he had nothing but my 
pure ignorance to go upon. And I learnt much too from 
Archibald Hurd, naval expert to the Daily Telegraph, and 
of naval experts one of the very wisest. 

My next task ran on different lines. For some years 
before that time, I had heard people talking a strange jargon 
about “non-provided,” “ extended facilities," “ad hoc," 
“four-fifths,” '* Cowper-Temple," and other unintelligible 
formule concerned with the teaching of religion in the 
primary schools. I had no personal interest in those 
embittered disputes, at that time chiefly raging over Mr. 
Augustine Birrell’s Bill. For I regarded all forms of religion 
with about equal admiration, though perhaps admiring 
Catholicism most on account of its beautiful symbolism and 
esthetic charm. I suppose this complete “ detachment ”’ 
was Spender’s reason for asking me to visit the schools and 
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write on the various methods of religious instruction. In 
the Board Schools I found the best teachers in great per- 
plexity about the Old Testament. How could educated 
men or women in this century tell children to believe that 
in six days the Lord made heaven and earth, and rested the 
seventh day ? What moral lessons could they draw from 
Joshua’s massacres in the Holy Land, or from the case of 
Achan, whose sons and daughters and cattle were stoned or 
burnt together with him (Joshua vu)? Or from the 
behaviour of Abraham, Jacob, and Samuel ? How counter- 
act the instances of hideous cruelty approved by early 
Hebrew religion, and held up as examples for our children 
to follow ? To most children, as to myself when a child, 
the Old Testament is the only interesting part of the Bible, 
and, happily, the words are so familiar that their real 
meaning either slides off the mind, or is put away in a 
separate compartment as being “‘ religious,” and so having 
no concern with daily life. Their assumed sanctity preserves 
the Jewish histories from doing much harm; otherwise it 
would be impossible to regard the Old Testament historic 
books as fit subjects for children’s education at all. But 
teachers who have realised their true significance suffer 
from the obligation of teaching them as inspired and 
exemplary, and many uttered their protests to me after the 
lesson was over. But Catholic teachers, whether Roman or 
Anglican, appeared to be relieved of these perplexities. And 
in one High Anglican school (in London Docks) I found the 
priest himself giving instruction in the church. If school 
buildings are cramped as well as hideous in our towns and 
villages, would it not be well to teach all subjects in the 
churches, chapels, or synagogues every day? For this 
would imply no profanity, since all education is, I suppose, 
a worship of the Holy Spirit. 

But one thing during these visits to the schools struck me 
even more than doubts as to religious teaching. I had 
known the teachers in our primary schools fairly well, 
for I met many when I was living close to Toynbee Hall, 
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and I was a School Manager in those parts. My astonish- 
ment at their excellence was now only increased. They 
were poorly paid. After a year or two, teaching becomes 
monotonous and depressing ; it is generally irritating ; but 
any moment of bad temper, any lapse from a rigid standard 
of behaviour, meant ruin. Personal encouragement, praise, 
or sympathy from higher authorities was rare. Yet the 
teachers toiled on from year to year, devoted to their work, 
often enthusiastic, nearly always well-mannered and kindly. 
Of all their high qualities what surprised me most was their 
personal knowledge of the children—their acquaintance 
with the nature, and often with the family history of each. 
They had none of the out-of-school opportunities for this 
personal knowledge which our public-school masters possess 
and sometimes use. Yet they were aware of the difference 
between one child and another among the fifty or sixty 
before them. For true instruction they were ultimately 
beaten by numbers, but their efforb was magnificent. 
Another point, closely connected with this, was the 
general feeling of pleasure in the school, and the keen 
interest taken in the lessons. There was no competition, no 
taking of places, no prizes, no marks. Neither was there 
any punishment that a public-school boy would count. 
Yet the eagerness to answer each question was intense. 
Up went the hands, tremulous with excitement. Some of 
the children could hardly keep their places, some appealed 
for the teacher’s notice under their breath. I remember one 
little girl who quivered from head to foot in her desire to 
impart her knowledge. She waved her whole arm; she 
longed to spring on the desk. I could hear her gasping 
whisper, ‘ Oh, teacher, teacher, please, teacher, please!" 
Whenever she got her chance, her answer was invariably 
wrong, but that did not matter. After a moment’s dis- 
appointment she was up again, bursting with eagerness, 
waving her thin arm, longing to jump upon the desk and 
disclose her next mistake. 'To poor children the school is 
what its name originally meant—a place of leisure and even 
N 
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of pleasure. In it they feel comfortable, clean, warm or cool, 
interested and kindly treated. To a public-school boy the 
alternative to being in school is playing in a field or rowing 
on a river. To the working man’s child the alternative is 
working in a slum or sitting in a gutter. There was some- 
thing pathetic in the answer of one child who, when asked 
what a forest was like, eagerly replied, “ St. John's Wood ! " 

In this summer (1906) I met many notable people, such 
as Kamel Pasha, the Egyptian patriot, a man of superfine 
manners and charming address ; Felix Cobbold, with whom 
I stayed at Felixstowe, where he took me on his sailing yacht 
(which he boasted cost him only £400 a year!); Frederic 
Mackarness, to whom Cobbold introduced me, and who 
afterwards became one of my best friends; for indeed he 
had a natural inclination to the finest and most unpopular 
causes and peoples, such as the Boers and the Irish, to whom 
his inclination was all the stronger because he was married 
to an exquisite type of Irish womanhood. So too with the 
Indians, whose cause brought him into violent contact with 
Lord Morley, who at the India Office, when receiving him 
with others on a deputation, began by saying, “I may call 
all of you gentlemen my friends, except that man ! " shaking 
his fist at Mackarness in real anger. And indeed that Indian 
question made him so unpopular that he lost all his practice 
at the Bar and was forced to give up politics and accept a 
County Court Judgeship in sheer poverty, being, I suppose, 
really the most “righteous”? man I have known, except 
perhaps Lord Courtney. For both lived on the model of 
Aristeides, and with similar result. And I met Volkhovsky, 
the benign revolutionist in exile, and Tchaykovsky, the 
veteran revolutionist and co-operator, founder of the famous 
Tchaykovsky Circle of St. Petersburg in the 'seventies, but 
then living retired at Harrow. And William Henry Davies, 
the model tramp and most delicate of modern poets, to whom 
Edward Thomas, tramp, poet, and essayist, introduced me 
in the Weald of Kent.1 But certainly the most notable event 


1 For the beginning of my long friendship with Edward Thomas, see 
* Changes and Chances," pp. 195, 196. 
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in the way of contact with genius that year was an invitation 
from Thomas Hardy to stay with him at Max Gate, near 
Dorchester, because I had been asked to write something 
about his works and himself. I wrote the essay, and as he 
sent me a letter expressing great pleasure and approval of 
it, I may quote a few sentences from the notes on which it 
was founded.? For if aman of genius like Socrates, Johnson, 
Goethe, or Hardy, does not wish his conversation to be 
quoted, he should cease being a man of genius, since nothing 
else will save him. 


“ Hardy came out of his study to tea, and we talked 
chiefly on Russia, till we set out for the old home of the 
Dorset poet Barnes, a beautiful cottage home, and then 
through Crane Park to Barnes’s old church and Celtic 
gravestone. He told me how Louis Napoleon used to visit 
at the Park, and nearly married one of the girls there, which 
would certainly have altered European history. He talked 
freely about the characters in his books, how he thought 
people in the country were becoming more like them rather 
than less. The half-educated girl especially, he said, was 
growing like Tess or Sue (he thought ‘Jude’ his greatest 
prose book, perhaps because it was his last ?). Many girls 
of the same type wrote to him—small teachers, musicians, 
etc., some asking how they could get back to live in the 
country. He spoke a good deal about sport, how he had 
really induced one sportsman not to go out shooting one day ; 
and he described the indignation of the neighbouring land- 
owners because he had described their pheasant plantations 
in ‘Tess,’ after which they had long refused to call on him. 
He showed me in the distance the monument to Nelson’s 
Hardy, and later, in the church, a tablet to a Thomas Hardy 
of Elizabeth's reign. The family came from Jersey, and his 
own grandfather used to sail to Ireland, and brought back 
an Irish wife. 

** He spoke with some bitterness of an eminent critic who 
had said Hardy’s books would not live because they had no 
moral principle ; and he complained that the critic had not 
attempted to show that there was such a thing as a moral 
principle. He thought badly of the ‘Oxford Book of 


* For this essay in abbreviated form, see '' Essays in Freedom "— 
** A Son of Earth." 
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Verse ’ for its love of tags and morals in the mid-Victorian 
manner. The poet Barnes, he thought, had the same fault, 
and his poems were generally better if the last verse were 
omitted. He pointed out the beginning of Egdon Heath, 
and many other places. He considered the foundation of 
Ruskin College in Oxford was due to ‘Jude,’ and said the 
Oxford dons used to be very angry about the book, but 
had now got over it. People were always very stupid in 
taking dramatic sentences as representing his own opinions. 
He had ceased to care much about his prose books, and would 
have written nothing but verse, if he could have afforded it 
(which suggested to me another of the sweet uses of ad- 
versity). When a lyric was done, he said, it was some- 
thing produced (which reminded me of Goethe’s sneer 
about the dilettante poets who thought they really had 
accomplished something definite when they could show a 
verse for their pains). One is never certain about prose, 
he said, but you could get the whole of a novel into three 
pages of verse. Later on he often returned to his love of 
verse. He was much occupied with ‘The Dynasts,’ and 
defended his way of turning Parliamentary debates into 
verse when the argument was high, as in one of Pitt’s last 
speeches. He thought neither side could ever be right in 
those big controversies, but the English were on the whole 
less wrong than Napoleon. So on Home Rule he was never 
very enthusiastic, but thought the Irish should have made 
the utmost of the English alliance so as to enrich their 
women and children. Upon that point we rather fell out. 

* Next morning we walked into Dorchester, and he showed 
me the shop that had been kept by the father of Treves, the 
great surgeon, and the house where Judge Jeffreys lived 
during the Bloody Assize. Also the road to the village, 
three miles out, where he himself was born. Then we 
cycled along the Weymouth road to the top of the Ridgeway, 
and walked out to the left to a farm beside a plantation, 
giving a splendid view over Weymouth and Portland, and 
far inland to nearly all the places mentioned in his books. 
The Start and St. Alban’s Head were both just visible. 
Kipling had been much pleased with the place, and wanted 
to build there, and when Hardy told him all his windows 
would be shaken by the big guns firing off Portland, he said 
that would especially delight him. Hardy said he liked 
Kipling very much as a companion, and thought he would 
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have been a very great writer if the Imperialists had not got 
hold of him. He also showed me the point on the road to 
which the soldiers had come when they heard that the 
rumour of Napoleon’s landing was false. In the town he 
showed me the railings he used to climb up as a boy to watch 
the hangman having his tea in a cottage room below on the 
evening before an execution, and how strange it seemed to 
him that the man could eat anything at such a time. We 
also went into the Roman amphitheatre just south of the 
station where a woman was burnt alive not very long ago on 
suspicion of having poisoned her husband. She had a lover, 
and they waited for six months till her baby was born, and 
then they burnt her alive in the middle of the grassy amphi- 
theatre.! On an old plan of Dorchester, Hardy also pointed 
me out the hardly distinguishable spot where the gallows 
were marked. "These subjects have for him a horrible 
fascination that comes of extreme sensitiveness to other 
people's pain. I suppose that if we all had that intensity of 
imagination we should never do harm to any human being 
or animal or bird, certainly not in cruelty." 


But all the time the Russian reaction was raging. Miliu- 
koff was in London. We admirers gave him a dinner, and I 
saw much of him, but whether our next step came from his 
encouragement or suggestion I am not certain. The idea 
was to send out a deputation of various Liberals conveying 
a Manifesto of sympathy and admiration signed by 120 
members of Parliament and a few others to the disbanded 
Duma and their President, Muromizeff. ‘‘ All went well,” 
as the papers say of a train on its way before the accident, 
until news came that the Black Hundred were preparing to 
meet this innocent deputation on the frontier with violence 
and sudden death. They even specified the horrors awaiting 
us, for we were to be torn limb from limb the moment we set 
foot on Russian soil. On hearing of our proposal, all the 
reactionary papers in London went equally rabid. The 
Times and the Morning Post raged against these “ fools ”’ 
and " busybodies." The Daily Mail telegraphed to its 


1 Hardy soon. after published ın the Times a long account of this trial 
and atrocious execution, but I have forgotten the exact date. 
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correspondent in St. Petersburg to watch us from thé 
frontier and pour scorn and ridicule on us at every step—a 
brief and easy task if we had been torn limb from limb. 
Sir Edward Grey silently disapproved. Spender, who spoke 
for him in the Westminster, urged the beauty of caution and 
the charm of golden mediocrity. He was kind enough to say 
that we were all such notably brave men, that if we turned 
back no one could accuse us of cowardice. Certainly there 
were some on our little committee whom no one could 
accuse, for Sir George Scott Robertson, one of the heroes of 
Chitral, was with us. Yet even he began to hesitate, and so 
did others of great place and standing.  Brailsford and 
Pethick Lawrence almost alone stood out, urging that even 
a relic or rump of the party should go, but Brailsford could 
not obtain a passport for himself. At last, rather than have 
the proposal fizzle out altogether, I suggested that I should 
carry the document alone, as I happened to be going to 
Russia for the Chronicle and. Harper's Monthly in any case, 
hoping to visit the disturbed regions in the Caucasus. And 
this was agreed to. Perhaps the committee could do nothing 
more decisive, but still I wish we had tried to go as a party, 
if only to defy the London papers. For it is very probable 
that we should not have been torn limb from limb, and if we 
had been, our fate might have averted that agreement with 
the Tsardom which gave Germany the excuse of fear—fear 
of “encirclement ” on east, west, and the sea. It might 
even have averted the Great War itself, and by our scattered 
limbs many millions of lives might have been saved, and the 
world spared its present load of incalculable misery. 

For myself, I kept my own limbs together by two very 
simple devices that would have deceived no one but simple- 
minded Russians. Instead of travelling to the frontier 
where the loyal Tsarists were awaiting me with hatchets, 
saws, and other implements of butchery, I went by Ham- 
burg, Copenhagen, Stockholm, and Helsingfors, whence I 
sailed quietly up to the St. Petersburg landing-stage, and 
passed through the lines of officials without a word said or a 
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limb shed. As a second precaution I had stuffed the 
perilous parchment under my shirt, without appearing any 
fatter than a bourgeois citizen of middle age usually is. 

As I carried secret dispatches from our crippled Consul 
Cooke of Helsingtors, I called at once at the British Embassy 
in St. Petersburg, and had a long conversation with Sir 
Arthur Nicolson (Lord Carnock), famous Ambassador and 
Foreign Office guide, who had known most of this world and 
“was then to stay in §t. Petersburg four fateful years longer.? 
He appeared to me as a smallish, stooping, rather lame, 
blue-eyed man, with reddish hair; polite, grave, and 
expressing ignorance in the Oxford manner. He had 
evidently heard a good deal about my coming, and said he 
was relieved that the deputation had remained at home, 
because he feared insults to all the English. I am not sure 
whether I showed him the Manifesto still reposing on my 
bosom, but probably I let it repose. He took a quiet and 
official view of the whole situation, putting much confidence 
in Stolypin’s honesty and good intentions ; but it was not 
hard to detect his purpose in furthering that Russian agree- 
ment against which our Liberal efforts were mainly directed. 
A few days later, I was invited to lunch by O’Byrne, who 
was attached to the Embassy, and found him a delightful 
and interesting companion, though I did not then under- 
stand his real skill as a diplomatist, any more than I foresaw 
his fate by drowning side by side with Kitchener, a double 
and almost equal loss. 

As to the treasured document itself, I was entertained once 
to a three-hours’ tea (with champagne), and once to a 
prolonged dinner, at both of which festivities, in Russian 
fashion, speeches began with the tea or soup, and so con- 
tinued, Muromtseff spoke, grave, stern, inclined to silence ; 
Miliukoff spoke, cheerful, smiling, voluble, and full of hope ; 
I spoke, badly in French, rather better in German, rather 
better in English, but, as usual, not remarkably well. Less 
well perhaps even than usual because all the time I was 

1 Lord Oarnock died in 1924, 
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conscious of Brailsford’s comparison of me to Anacharsis 
Clootz, ‘“ Speaker of Mankind.” when he came, “ with the 
Human Species at his heels," to congratulate the National 
Assembly in Paris (June, 1790). All the time I kept 
recalling that laughing passage: 


“< Our Ambassador titles,’ said the fervid Clootz, ‘ are 
not written on parchment, but on the living hearts of all 
men.’ These whiskered Polacks, long-fiowing turbaned, 
Ishmaelites, astrological Chaldeans, who stand so mute 
here, let them plead with you, august Senators, more 
eloquently than eloquence could. . . . We claim to stand 
there, as mute monuments, pathetically adumbrative of 
much ... A long-flowing Turk bows with Eastern solem- 
nity, and utters articulate sounds: but owing to his 
imperfect knowledge of the French dialect, his words are 
like spilt water; the thought he had in him remains con- 
jectural to this day.’’! 


At the dinner the document was formally presented, and 
duly disappeared into space. I read afterwards in one of 
Stephen Graham’s lusciously attractive books on the 
religious enthusiasm and Arcadian virtues of the Russian 
peasant that Muromtseff and some other members of the 
first Duma were rather hurt that so important a Manifesto 
should have been remitted by the hands of “a mere 
journalist " (Graham’s words). And indeed I was aware of 
my inadequacy. I had persistently urged that people with 
limbs of higher value than mine should be sent. But the whole 
weight of the Foreign Office and the Times, the Morning 
Post, and even the Westminster Gazette was opposed to any 
such extravagance. 

Passing on to Moscow again, I was kindly received by an 
English merchant family which had lived so many genera- 
tions in Russia that their manner of pronouncing English 
made it scarcely comprehensible. One of them, being a 
philanthropist on the old and easy lines, took me to see 

1 OCarlyle's " Freneh Revolution," Vol. II, p. 44. Tt may be thought 


1 was more like the Turk than like Anacharsis, but compare tho description 
of Anacharsis, Vol. II, p. 20. 
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* how the poor lived," and in all my goings to and fro 
upon the earth I have never seen mankind reduced to 
conditions so hideous. To call them brutish or bestial would 
be a libel on all animals. In one high loft I found the work- 
men crowded into compartments called ‘“‘free lodgings.” 
Nineteen or twenty went to each compartment, and the 
beds were slabs of wood or iron, slightly sloping, and divided 
by a low partition down the middle, so that each slab might 
accommodate two sleepers. Such lofts were not exactly 
luxurious, but they were paradise compared with the cellars, 
sometimes two stories below ground and absolutely cut off 
from light and air. The stench was unendurable. There 
were five or six beds in each cellar, and the beds were loath- 
some in filth. Families inhabited them. On one foul floor 
I detected something whitish—the face of the father, who 
had come in drunk the night before and had lain there ever 
since in blissful oblivion, while close over his head the cradle 
bobbed up and down, suspended from the ceiling in Russian 
fashion, as before described. The black beetles (tarakans) 
were so thick on the walls that when I lighted a match or 
candle I could not see walls or ikons or clock face, but only 
beetles faintly stirring about. In one lodging the police 
had just paid a visit, and “in the interests of morality ” 
had ordered partitions to be set up between the beds of men 
and women. “‘ So,” said a woman, without complaint, ‘‘ we 
have just cut up the beds and made partitions of them, and 
now we must sleep on the floor.” The rent of a bed was 
between 1s. and 2s. a week according to quality. Gorki’s 
great play called “ Na Dnie ” (“In the Depths,” or “ The 
Submerged ”) gives a picture that is pleasing compared 
with the reality as I saw it, and I saw the play performed 
in the Art Theatre one evening after I had spent the day in 
the midst of the reality. When the revolution of eleven 
years later apportioned the dwellings of the rich and great 
among the workers, the change to them must have been 
perceptible. 


CHAPTER IX 
THE FROSTY CAUCASUS 


‘2 Bios atOnp, Kai | Ta. X Ur repo mvoai, 
TWOTAMOV TE myak, TOVTLOV Te Kupdrov 
dvijptB pov yéas po, TappiTóp Te Yi, 
Kat TOV mavómrqv KokAov jov Karo’ 
eoGé pi, otu mpòs Gedy áo x« Oeds. 


Prometheus Bound, 88-92. 


days and nights across the great plains of Central 

Russia, and the undulating steppes of the Don 
Cossacks, home of horses, I was seized with inexpressible 
delight when, always watching eagerly from the carriage 
window, I saw a sudden gleam of silver high in air— 
unimaginably high in air—amid the purple gloom of sullen 
storm before us. I knew that the silver gleam must be snow 
upon a summit of the Caucasus, and let me die if the 
approach to mountains does not always make my heart 
leap up. 

Leaving the stuffy express guarded by soldiers, four to 
each carriage, I was taken by a side line up to Vladikavkaz 
(“Hold of the Caucasus"), whence begins the great 
Georgian road constructed by the Russians in the 'sixties 
of last century. It bisects the long and continuous moun- 
tain range, and follows the only practicable pass across it, 
for the other two passes are far more difficult. For ages this 
pass has been the overland route from Asia into Europe, and 
the road is marked by ruins of castles and fortifications far 
more ancient than the Cossack outposts planted by the 
Russians. But for the last year or more the Russian 
Government had declared the pass closed, because the 
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N FTER such scenes, and after rolling slowly for three 
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disturbances in Georgia had made it impossible to repair the 
road and the bridges, or to control the savage tribes who 
were reputed to earn a precarious livelihood by depriving 
travellers of their money and their lives. So I was kept two 
days in Vladikavkaz bargaining against natural objections 
to risk. It was an exquisite delay. The little town was 
savagely beautiful in itself, and so was the work of its main 
industry—the making of long daggers and knives such as 
Georgians and other Caucasians habitually wear stuck in 
their girdles, partly for slaughter, partly for cooking, but 
chiefly for masculine adornment. The other industry was 
the making of girdles or belts and brooches inlaid with 
silver and black steel, such as are sometimes seen even in 
London. But more beautiful still—beautiful as the crystal 
battlements of heaven—rose the vast precipices and 
summits of the central chain, striped with cloud, often half 
hidden, or gleaming out unexpectedly in the sky where real 
snow and edges of solid rock seemed impossible. At dawn 
of the second day, I saw the whole range above me, clear 
without a cloud. Kazbek stood supreme as a vast pinnacle 
with a dome of snow, but finest of all to me was a great 
flat-topped and precipitous mountain of rock just at the 
end of the Vladikavkaz valley. And over all breathed the 
pure and immemorial smell of mountains, so poignant in its 
appeal that I can hardly endure it. 

Having concluded a treaty after endless negotiations 
during the day, I climbed a low green hill above the town in 
the evening, and later IJ wrote in my diary : 


“ Sat there till after sunset, staring at the mountains, with 
no thought but longing and regret and hopes that cannot 
now come true. After the sun was just hidden, the whole 
range stood cold and distinct in violet against a pale yellow 
sky that turned to crimson. Kazbek kept the yellow sun- 
light far longer than the other heights which looked almost 
his equal. A church bell in the town was ringing. The 
cattle were hurrying home to their several bedrooms, and 
the voices of women and children rose. It was peace, but a 
different peace from the Swiss Alps or the French—a savage 
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peace, full of uncertainty. The distant range westward 
(towards Circassia) stood out clear, like a saw. In the town 
I expected minarets, and desired them ; it was all so Balkan. 
I realised the meaning of one woman, that the Caucasus 
terrifies and allures. Everything I love most is like that ; 
certainly some women are. I thought long upon the 
differences between people who live and write among easy 
appearances or second-hand information, and those writers 
who work among stern and first-hand realities as the 
Russian writers do. But I was ill all day and in terrible 
pain, and I thought of Donkin, tutor of Keble, the excellent 
musician in my Oxford days, dying among unknown 
precipices up there, alone.” 


Next morning I started merrily in a little cart with four 
horses all abreast, driven by a rosy, smiling Tartar boy, who 
reverently kissed his father’s hand before mounting for the 
adventure, and at the regulation hours spread his little 
tarpaulin mat for prayer, while I, with compass in hand, 
pointed the approximate position of Mecca, making it 
south-south-west. That I might not be dumb, I had 
persuaded an old inhabitant born in Königsberg, to travel, 
as he put it, “under my protection,” because he had 
business at a distant point on the road, but had not dared. 
to set out alone. The chief danger was supposed to lurk in 
passing through the tribe called the Ingoosh, on the steep 
climb up to the stony village of Kazbek, which stands just 
below the enormous red cliffs of that mountain rival to 
Elbruz. But expected dangers are seldom serious, and on 
the first day we came through. the Ingoosh district without 
the loss of anything but fear. At one point a little plateau 
of ruined walls and forsaken fields showed where an Ingoosh 
village had acquired such enviable wealth by brigandage 
that the Russian Government had appropriated the wealth 
and utterly destroyed the village, except only one house, 
which still sheltered a family to perpetuate the predatory 
breed. And when the living representative of the race 
came down to greet me, splendid in his high white cap of 
curly wool, I observed that from his eyes looked forth an 
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unconcealed and indestructible honesty. The only troubles 
worth counting on the journey arose from loss of the road 
in the early gathering darkness, the broken edges hanging 
over deep abysses above the glacier torrents, and the 
scantiness of food in the starveling villages, which live on 
nothing but grass—grass transformed into little shaggy 
cattle which are exchanged for maize and clothing in the 
lower valleys. Language, it is true, was another difficulty, 
for throughout the Caucasus (and the range extends some 
nine hundred miles in almost unbroken length) languages 
lie, as it were, in strata, which mark the several invasions of 
the lower districts from prehistoric times downwards, the 
conquered peoples being continually pushed higher and 
higher up into the wilderness of the crags. And how to 
relate the topmost peoples, or how to interpret their tongues, 
not even Germans know. 

The drive took us three days, and we slept two nights in 
bare shelters, very cold. The distance is said to be 150 miles, 
but can hardly be so much—not far over a hundred, I 
suspect. But for splendour, I suppose, there is nothing like 
it, except perhaps in the Himalayas. Glaciers seemed few. 
I counted only three, and those narrow. But the higher 
mountains run into fine crystalline forms, like the Aiguilles 
of Mont Blanc, splendid in bareness, being too steep for 
snow to rest upon, except in the crannies, though on the 
highest of all, as on the dome of Kazbek, the snow is 
evidently very deep. At one place, half a day’s journey 
beyond the grim village of Kazbek, the road mounts by long 
zigzags through a region of snow, where it must be pro- 
tected from avalanches by huge walls and tunnels with iron 
roofing sometimes a quarter of a mile long, as on many 
Swiss roads. And so one reaches the true summit of the 
pass, where for about eight miles the snow is forty feet deep 
even in autumn, as it was then. But though the road was 
officially closed, it was still kept clear by watchers living in 
little houses upon the snow, and working with shovels and 
a huge wooden plough weighted by lumps of rock. A 
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monument of a great cross marks the actual top, and from 
that point, looking far into the purple distance one sees the 
mountains towards Ararat, two hundred miles away. From 
that point too the water begins to run south, though still 
ultimately into the Caspian. So one descends gradually 
among lower mountains, hills, and valleys into Georgia, the 
great range of Caucasus not rising with sudden abruptness 
on that side as on the northern face, but falling gently 
through every level of fertility. At last I reached the 
common ground at Mtskhet (spell it as you please, but 
pronounce Mishkétt), the ancient capital of Georgia, with 
its fortified cathedral, tomb of Georgian kings, and perhaps 
of the great Queen Tamara herself—great in empire, great 
in love, and great in the wisdom of slaying her lovers, as the 
female spider and the queen bee do, before their love 
became a habit. 

The ibex (iur), wild sheep, and wild goats, are common in 
the mountains, but the only wild animal I had the joy of 
seeing was a great brown bear, the most successful of all 
Nature’s grotesques. He was lumbering about beside a 
stream, rising on his hind legs in search of wild grapes or 
crab-apples; for he professes himself a strict vegetarian 
unless he gets a chance of lamb. After dancing around for 
a while, he plunged into the torrent, swam right through, and 
without so much as shaking himself, cantered airily up a 
green slope into the forest, laughing in every limb. But of 
birds, as in Russia generally, I saw few beautiful kinds ; only 
some flights of goldfinches, rejoicing in the seeding thistles. 

The railway running right across the Caucasian isthmus 
from Batoum on the Black Sea to Baku on the Caspian, 
took me to Tiflis in a few hours. There I was welcomed 
by Prince Toberkésoff and his wife, a Dutch woman by 
birth, clever at all languages and practical enterprises 
calling for courage, persistence, and rapid decision. They 


1 Varlaam Tcherkésoff was born on his family’s estate near the Alazan 
valley in Georgia, and so inherited the title of “‘ Kniaz,’’ or “ Prince," 
given in compliment to all Georgian landowners. After finishing his course 
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accompanied me, together or separately, nearly all over 
Caucasia. We went up the long Alazan valley, looking 
across dense layers of white cloud like a frozen sea to the 
Daghestan mountains, wild in themselves and the habitat 
of wild Lesghian Moslems. The river bed of that valley is 
marshy forest, haunted with deadly fever, but the sides 
above a certain elevation produce every good thing that 
grows, especially vast quantities of grapes, the wine from 
which, pressed into earthenware vats big enough to hold the 
man who cleans them, is drawn off into buffalo skins that 
were driven joggling away on carts into Russia, or were 
shipped to France to serve as ‘‘ body ” for the “ Burgundy ” 
and ‘‘ Bordeaux.” The little villages, along the mountain- 
side, from Signakh up to Tionet at the head of the valley, 
flowed with new wine, all the more abundantly because it 
was the last week before Advent, and those who wanted to 
marry had to marry in haste before the feast began. So on 
every side horses galloped, and brides were captured as of 
old, and in front of the bridal processions went the 
minstrelsy of bagpipe, mandolin, and drum, followed by 
one who carried bits of bread and meat on a stick, and a 
skin of wine to give bite and sup to all who asked. Here 
they were dancing before the church door while the cere- 
mony was performed; and here went the buffalo wagon 


at the Military School in Moscow, he refused to become an officer in the 
Russian Army, lest he should be sent against his own people. When the 
famous Tchaykovsky Circle was started in 1872, he joined it, and was 
imprisoned for four years in the Peter-Paul fortress. He was then banished 
to Siberia, but escaped, and made his way to England, passing in disguise 
through Moscow and St. Petersburg. In London he met Kropotkin, with 
whom he agreed in opposition to the orthodox Marxian group. Accord- 
ingly, like Kropotkin, he went to Switzerland, and joined the revolutionary 
Federalist Section of the First International, helping Stepniak and Kro- 
potkin on the paper Obchina. After 1883 he was for three years in Georgia, 
doing propaganda work under a foreign passport, and afterwards wander- 
ing for some years more in Turkey, the Balkans, and London. He returned 
to his country under the short-lived armistice of 1905. After more years 
of exile, he returned again at the Russian revolution of 1917, but only to 
be driven out once more when the Soviet Government invaded Georgia 
early in 1921, and proceeded to imprison and execute all leaders of Georgian 
patriotism. 
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bearing the dowry of household goods all covered neatly up 
with a white sheet. Amid such merriment, day by day we 
reeled up the valley’s side, passing a slimy lake where at 
regular intervals sulphur bubbles to the surface from the 
breath of a tormented priest, who boils below for ever 
because he refused free burial to a widow’s son.1 And 
passing the little town of Telaf, we reached the isolated 
home of an energetic Englishman, who was sinking sound- 
ings for oil just below the summit of the watershed. There 
he kept his hounds for hunting wolves and bears in the 
forest, and his workmen at 10s. a week, with hut and 
doctor thrown in, and his Georgian wife, whom he had 
carried off by force from a Georgian lover and appeared to 
satisfy, though neither he nor she could understand a word 
of the other’s language. True love’s words are ever few, but 
upon the arrival of her kinsman the amiable woman’s torrent 
of speech went loose, as when the tongue of Anatole France’s 
Dumb Wite was released by the operation of medieval saws, 
pincers, and. axes. 

During another fine journey with the head of the ancient 
Georgian family of Orbiliani, with whom I stayed in his 
simple old country house, overlooked by his still more 
ancient castle, I came upon one of the four or five German 
villages settled in various parts of the Caucasus about 
ninety years before. They arose from the distress in 
Germany after the Napoleonic wars, from the extermination 
of the Wiirtemburg legion that had followed Napoleon to 
Moscow, from doctrinal differences with the Lutheran 
Church, but especially from the warnings of a Suabian 
prophetess who felt inwardly that the world would end in 
1836. Relying on her prescience, some five hundred families 
started off from Suabia for Jersualem, after the manner 
described in Goethe’s “ Hermann und Dorothea,” but with 


1 Another scientific explanation says that a peasant refused to go to 
church on Transfiguration Day, because he had seen himself and his wife 
transfigured into two old people with four children, and that was enough 
for him. Bo the earth swallowed him down. 
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the more definite object of reaching the Holy City as the 
best place in which to await the Last Judgment. Down the 
Danube they struggled to its mouth, and then by land 
to Odessa, through the Crimea, to Rostoff-on-Don, and 
Vladikavkaz. ‘Thence over the great pass before the 
military road was thought of, and in the Caucasus they 
were invited to settle upon apportioned land, where they 
have since remained. They kept one eye on Jerusalem till 
1843, when they sent a commission of three to make enquiries 
about the end of the world, but finding it postponed, they 
abandoned belief in the prophetess, and resolved to make 
the best of this present world while it lasted. I found them 
rigidly German still, speaking the Suabian dialect, and wor- 
shipping in a German church. Houses, bread, ham, beds, 
books, pictures, cushions, and chorales on the harmonium— 
all were German. But the children were trained to speak 
Russian and Tartar, and the women were said to favour the 
Lesghian Moslems, who travel about as carpenters and 
builders, and so preserve the communities from the degenera- 
tion of in-breeding. The village that I stayed in numbered 
800 homes with 2500 inhabitants—clean, intelligent, and 
hardworking people. 

With Tcherkésoff I passed along the wandering and casual 
railway over the Anti-Caucasus through Alexandropol (the 
junetion for Kars) to Erivan on the old Araxes valley, where 
shaggy camels, with looks disdaining this puddle of a world, 
folded up their legs to deposit the loads of carpets and 
oriental merchandise coming from Tabriz and the rest of 
Persia, and received in exchange the tin pots, petrol cans, 
and cast-off clothing of the West. Only a few miles south- 
west of Erivan, across a series of primitive watermills 
worked by dark flowing streams such as William Morris 
and Burne-Jones would have loved to know, we came to 
Htchmiadzin, the sacred Church of the Armenians. The 
name signifies “The Only-Begotten is Descended,” for it 
was here that Gregory the Illuminator beheld a remarkable 
vision and established the Armenian Church within three 


o 
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centuries of the death of Christ. So this has been the centre 
of that scattered and tormented race, the only rivals of the 
Jews in persecution and persistence, for the six centuries 
during which their ancient capital of Ani has stood as an 
empty ruin in the desert between Kars and the mountain of 
Alagöz which confronts Ararat with almost equal height. 
The ancient church contains a considerable fragment of the 
Saint’s body, together with many other sanctified bones, 
and a piece of timber hewn from Noah’s Ark when it was 
discovered still resting on the dip between the lesser and 
the greater heights of Ararat, though seaworthy no more. 
Of greater interest to me were the holy relics of men’s 
souls that lie hidden away for ever upon the shelves of 
the great monastic library. Many thousand souls are there 
buried among the leaves of manuscripts and printed books, 
to which no mortal will ever give a thought again. For the 
library is a graveyard from which there is no resurrection. 
Many volumes I saw there in ancient tongues that few can 
now read—many disquisitions upon the attributes of the 
Divine Essence, and on the numerous ambuscades set by the 
Evil One on each side the razor-edge of virtue’s path. Now 
in their deserted oblivion, all had become venerable to me 
as the ruins of shrines where no taper burns, or of cathedrals 
unvisited by any worshipper. More venerated still should 
be a volume shut in a case by itself, and bound in carved 
ivory boards of early Byzantine work. For it is a text of the 
Gospels, written in large uncials eighty years before our 
battle of Hastings, and copied from a fifth-century manu- 
script, some of whose illuminated pages have been bodily 
transferred into the present text. It was in this book that 
the Oxford scholar, F. C. Conybeare, whom I once knew, 
detected about the year 1890 a significant line of vermilion 
writing, in the last chapter of St. Mark. If familiarity had 
not blunted our perception, everyone would have noticed 
that the Gospel ends hurriedly at verse eight, and was 
left unfinished. The writer of the Etchmiadzin copy also 
intended to end there, for he has filled up the rest of the line 
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after verse eight with vermilion flourishes and stars. Then, 
as though on second thoughts, at the top of his flourishes 
and stars, in the same vermilion ink, he has casually added 
the information that the rest of the text, which he has 
copied out in the usual black uncials, was really the work of 
Ariston. This information he almost certainly copied from 
the fifth-century manuscript, which in its turn may possibly 
have been a copy of the manuscript actually written by 
St. Mark, who wrote, according to old tradition, under the 
direction of St. Peter—the same who wept bitterly when he 
heard the cock crow. And it may have been to St. Mark’s 
actual writing that Ariston added his hurried and confused 
conclusion. For Conybeare conjectured this Ariston to be 
the same mentioned by Papias as one of Christ’s disciples.1 

More startling to me than even that strange discovery was 
the sight of a Bishop in the secluded monastery trying to 
learn a little English by spelling out Shakespeare with an 
English-German dictionary. He had studied in Berlin, and 
with pride pointed to the forty-five volumes of Goethe on 
the shelves, but now in his masculine solitude he was 
reading Shakespeare, and had begun with “ Romeo and 
Juliet.” I looked at the beloved text again, and as I looked 
it turned more vermilion than the rubric of Ariston. It 
became like Dante’s lady who so glowed. with passion that 
she would have been invisible in flame : 


My bounty is as boundless as the sea, 
My love as deep; the more I give to thee 
The more I have, for both are infinite. 


I looked around the room. I looked at its tractates of 
theology, and its ikons of starveling saints : 


Come, night !—Come, Romeo ! come thou day in night ! 
For thou wilt he upon the wings of night, 

Whiter than new snow on a raven’s back.— 

Come, gentle night ; come, loving, black-brow’d night, 
Give me my Romeo, 


1 The story of this discovery is told ın Swete’s edition of the Gospel 
of St. Mark, and in the first edition there is a photograph of the page as 
I saw it. 
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I looked at the dictionary, and at the bearded Bishop in 
black cowl and long black robe, and then out of the window, 
at the frozen plain of the Araxes and the gloomy, storm- 
swept pyramid of Ararat beyond, and all seemed very far 
away from Juliet and me. 

In another room—an upper chamber of pleasing austerity 
—I was invited to see an old, old man, sitting up in bed, 
his hands lying quiet, white, and wasted almost to the bone 
upon the grey blanket that served as counterpane. The 
nightgown hid a form so thin it hardly made a ripple under 
the clothes. Through the white and shrunken face every 
lineament of the future skull was already visible. But on 
each side of the thin nose, hooked like a round bow, a great 
brown eye revealed the inward spirit’s intelligence and zeal 
unquenched. On his head was a close-fitting cap of purple 
velvet. So it was that one of last century’s greatest men— 
Merditch Khrimian, Katholikos of the Armenian Church, 
and incarnate soul of the Armenian people—lay slowly 
approaching death. 

Just beyond Ararat, on the shore of Lake Van, that last 
puddle of the Deluge, he was born, eighty-seven years before 
I saw him. The Turkish Empire was then undiminished 
by sea and land; Shelley had still two years to live, and 
Byron four. Long and stormy had been the life upon which 
the old man now looked back ; but not unhappy, for it had 
been inspired by one absorbing and unselfish aim—the 
freedom and regeneration of his people. He was possessed. 
by such spirit as kindles only in oppressed and persecuted 
races, but dies into easy-going tolerance among the prosper- 
ous and contented of the world. In youth, as a national 
poet, he wandered up and down through the scattered 
portions of Armenia, to Constantinople and Jerusalem. 
After his wife’s death, he entered the monastic order, and 
devoted himself to the building of schools, throwing them 
open to Kurds, the hereditary assassins of his race. Through 
the middle of the century he journeyed, like St. Paul, around 
Asia, Turkey, and the neighbouring countries, continually 
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defeated, his schools burnt, his printing-presses broken up, 
his sacred emblems of the Host hung in mockery round the 
necks of dogs. Four years after being elected Armenian 
Patriarch of Constantinople (1869) he was driven from his 
office by the Turk. After the Russian Army had marched 
to the gates of the city, he was summoned to the Congress of 
Berlin, visiting beforehand the Courts of the Great Powers, 
and thus becoming acquainted with Gladstone. At the 
Congress he gained for his people the soothing promises of 
Article 61, pledging the Powers, and especially England, to 
hold the Kurds in check and enforce Turkey’s definite 
reforms. Those pledges and promises no one attempted to 
observe, and Armenians were left to stew, apparently in the 
hope that they would evaporate in the process. There 
followed what was then thought the unexampled crime of 
1894-6, when the Armenians were slaughtered like sheep 
from the Bosphorus to Lake Van, and Gladstone made the 
last great speech of his life; of course in vain. France, 
Germany, and Russia combined to secure immunity for the 
* great assassin," and rather than make a stir Lord Rosebery 
abandoned the Liberal Party for the languor of an amateur 
in literature. The lowest point of Europe's shame up to that 
time was reached. 

As I conversed with him, the old man no longer con- 
templated an autonomous Armenia. On the Russian side 
of the frontier, the Armenian villages were too interspersed 
with Georgians and Tartars. On the Turkish side, massacre 
and. exile had left too few to form a community. For twelve 
years the wretched Armenians had been crawling over the 
foot of Ararat to escape the Kurds, and indeed I saw fresh 
groups of them standing outside the monastery door, 
possessing nothing in the world but variegated rags of pink 
and blue to cover them, and their faith in the Katholikos, 
who lay there dying—happily dying before the overwhelm- 
ing murder of his race eight years later was accomplished 
and Article 61 of the Berlin Treaty was wiped out with its 
object. Taking my leave of that link coupling us with the 
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last century, I returned to Erivan, and remained long in the 
glittering ruins of a Persian palace, far removed from 
monastic austerity, and telling of the time when even Persia 
was capable of government as of art. 

To Baku I was obliged to journey alone, passing down 
the long eastern slope of the Koura from Tiflis until it almost 
merges with the Araxes. The region becomes more and more 
like an African desert, but in the course of a day and half 
a night one reaches the shores of the Caspian, which the poet 
of the “ Prometheus ” had dimly heard of as “the lake at 
the world’s edge, where spearmen stand watching like 
eagles from peaks that overhang the gulf of nothingness.” 
Yet it is a sea, with rocks and a narrow beach of yellow sand, 
much like other seas, except that a horse driven hard by 
thirst can just manage to drink of it. The whole country 
around recalls the inexhaustible myth of Prometheus. 
For here, I think, must have struck that fateful hour in 
history when a furry, long-armed, melancholic creature 
discovered flame—flame that could be used and multiplied 
so that wretched mankind need no longer cower for warmth 
around the craters of active volcanoes, snatching a fearful 
joy. The record of that stupendous hour has vanished past 
recall, but immemorial tradition has fixed upon the Caucasus 
as the scene. That tale of the Titan who so loved and 
pitied mankind that he stole fire from heaven and brought it 
down in a reed ; that tale of an omnipotent and jealous God 
who grudged to shivering man the divinest comfort of 
heaven; and how the tender-hearted rebel incurred a 
similar penalty to that of all tender-hearted people and 
was crucified upon the mountain precipice, alternately 
scorched by the sun and frozen by the cold, while the God’s 
bird of prey devoured his frustrated heart—here in the 
Caucasus that drama was enacted. 

To a niche in the eastern extremity of the vast mountain 
chain fire-worshippers came for centuries, crossing the 
Caspian from Persia and the stream of the Oxus. They came 
to worship the eternal fires which flicker above crannies in 
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the limestone rock at Sourakhani, barely twelve miles inland 
from the shore. Enterprising villagers have now fitted the 
sacred crannies with pipes, and use the vapours as household 
gas. But the mystery of flame abides, and I would worship 
there as readily as at any shrine. But close by, at Baku, 
fire was celebrating its latest victory in modern style. There 
is, to be sure, an ancient Moslem quarter in Baku, but the 
great oil city itself was something like Johannesburg, or 
like any British or American upstart town in a mining 
district, only dirtier, smokier, and stinking worse. There 
was the same scrap-iron look about it, the same air of haste 
and careless neglect, the same alternate slush and depths 
of dust upon the streets. And the spirit of life was the same. 
Day and night the whole city gambled. From the Stock 
Exchange and the great Russian Club down to the humblest 
supper table, men, women, and children all gambled. At 
every meal in every restaurant, lotto-cards were brought to 
each customer at 2s. apiece, and above the clatter of knives 
and forks resounded the banker’s cry calling out the numbers 
on the wheel, while the preoccupied and silent guests filled 
up the rows of squares with counters, in the bare hope of 
being the first to fill them and take a pound or two home. 
In other respects Baku bragged of its reputation as the 
foulest city in the world, and next to gambling the most 
innocent forms of amusement were getting drunk and firing 
revolvers at the ceiling, with what object I did not discover, 
but perhaps it was to stimulate Russian gaiety. 

In business also, as in pleasure, life was violent and 
uncertain. The workmen were organised into fighting 
groups, usually under political names, such as “ Social 
Democrats ” or “ Anarchist Communists,” but with objects 
rather lucrative than statesmanlike. The Scottish manager 
of one oil-field, for instance, showed me a letter addressing 
him with brief emphasis as “ Parasite!” bearing the stamp 
of a group, and demanding a large sum of money on pain of 
death. He told me the agents of the group called at the 
hour mentioned, and he always paid up, entering the sum 
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in his accounts under the head of ‘‘ Office Expenses.” If he 
refused, he would be sure to be murdered within a day or 
two, and if he betrayed the agents, all his family would share 
his fate. Another manager showed me an account delivered 
to him of the manner in which his contribution had been 
expended: ‘Item, to purchase of revolvers ; item, to hire 
of carriage to the place of execution ; item, to the assassin 
for the murder of X.Y.," and so on. He only complained 
that champagne, women, and other carnal delights did not 
figure on the debit side. In self-protection, the richer 
managers and owners had mustered gangs of hired assassins, 
each pledged to murder at least one person named, if the 
employer or manager was killed. Some even published in 
the morning papers the names and addresses of the men 
who would immediately be slain if they themselves were 
murdered, thus giving & new and varied interest to the 
“agony column ” every day. 

The wealthiest of all the owners even kept a company of 
armed men always watching at the back door of his palace. 
But he was a Tartar and lived in perpetual apprehension of 
Armenian vengeance. For it was between Tartars and 
Armenians that the bloodiest feud raged, and hardly a day 
passed without an open murder on the streets. The 
Armenians, who in the previous year (1905) had been 
slaughtered to the number of three thousand, were at last 
beginning to turn. They also had armed companies and 
batteries of machine-guns, and the Tartars felt surprise and 
discomfort. It was in hope of enlisting my sympathy for 
the Tartar cause that Hadji Tagieff, the wealthy Tartar 
aforesaid, gave a huge banquet in my honour, and from my 
notes on the occasion I may extract a few passages : 


“There were over eighty guests, all Tartars but three 
Georgians. I sat on the right of the great man—a Turk in 
appearance, black-bearded, though he is over sixty ; wearing 
an Astrakan cap; deep wrinkles in the back of his neck ; 
something rough and kindly and humorous in his nature, 
derived from old days when he worked here as a common 
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porter. He cannot read, and all his knowledge is of men 
and oil. But he has founded twelve Tartar schools in Baku 
within a year, a Philanthropic Society, and the only theatre. 
He does an immense business, and is said to be worth 
£5,000,000. His enemies call him cunning, but except for 
spitting on the Persian, but aniline-dyed, carpet, he behaved 
quite decently, and of course gave me all the choicest 
portions off his own plate, with embarrassing politeness. He 
has just married his third wife, a cultivated girl of nineteen, 
who goes about unveiled, except when with him; but of 
course she did not appear. 

‘On my other side sat a little Tartar, meek as a professor, 
though he had translated ‘Faust’ and parts of Shakespeare, 
and above all the superb passage of Milton on light and his 
blindness, which he was delighted to hear me pronounce in 
the English manner. He was born a man of letters, but had 
once been a painter, and severely criticised the imaginary 
fresco of Constantinople on the wall of the huge banqueting 
hall, saying it was untrue to nature, though the idea of the 
City was really grand. 

“ The table literally ‘groaned’ So did the waiters. One 
in trying to lift a huge silver dish of fruit, would have dropped 
it if we had not sprung to his assistance as he stood sweating 
with fear. Caviare, two kinds of soup, turkeys, lambs, 
various vegetables, ice-pudding, cheese at intervals, and 
piles of fruit and grapes—so it went on, the speeches 
beginning with the caviare and continuing for the whole 
three hours. The editor of the leading Tartar paper spoke in 
French. I spoke in German, and so did two others. All 
speeches were translated into Tartar, a dialect of Turkish. 
The honour and praise of England was pathetic, and partly 
genuine. All hoped (especially the Georgians) for her pro- 
tection and friendly alliance. There was much talk of the 
Chronicle and the Manchester Guardian, and much of the 
Liberal Party, though they said ‘all Englishmen are 
Liberal.’ They said I was the first Englishman who had 
come among them to understand the burning question, and 
so the heads of the whole Tartar population had been 
gathered in my honour. Bitter hatred of the Armenians 
was expressed in every speech, and all agreed that the 
Armenians were resolved to drive all Tartars and Georgians 
from the Caucasus, though they numbered only 900,000 as 
against 7,500,000 Tartars (out of the 32,000,000 Tartars in 
all Russia) and over 3,500,000 Georgians.” 
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As to the oil itself, the managers gave me queer explana- 
tions: it was “coal in a different form,’’ “rock fused by 
volcanoes,” or “ the refuse of immense shoals of shellfish.” 
Many thought the oil was still being formed. There it lay, 
generally mixed with much water, in the sandy rock and 
loam, at varying levels from 700 to 1000 feet down, but 
sometimes rising so close to the surface that it could be bailed 
out by hand. The surface of all the '' fields " was thickly 
covered with tall, black ‘‘ derricks "' or sheds, generally built 
of gypsum or sheet iron as a protection against fire; and 
under each derrick a machine-pump dropped a narrow tube 
or * bucket" 35 feet long down the casing of the well, 
into which it just fitted. The bucket brought up “ crude oil ”’ 
mixed with water, and poured it as a brownish, yellowish 
liquid into the reservoirs, from which it was carried in pipes 
to the refineries. The temperature of the oil was about 
75° Fahrenheit, and a good well yielded from 180,000 Ib. 
weight to 288,000 lb. in 24 hours. A new well was sunk 
by a borer or “‘ bit,” with a sharp edge, which was dropped 
by wrought-iron rods down the lengthening shaft and raised 
and dropped again till the sand at the bottom was puddled 
into a liquid that could be pumped out. An extra piece of 
casing was then lowered down the shaft, and the process 
began again—the bit being kept at work some 2 or 3 feet 
below the casing. The rods often twisted like corkscrews, 
but if they snapped and dropped the bit down the shaft 
from a height, an explosion followed which flung the bit and 
all out into the open air through the top of the derrick. And 
this was the chief danger, for the working was otherwise 
safe, and no men went below the surface. '' Spouts " were 
rare and never desired, for they broke up the machinery 
and carried much oil away to waste. 

** Crude " was used for locomotives, but most of the oil 
was refined into benzine, petrol, and kerosene, the refuse, or 
“ mazout,” being consumed for common fuel and furnaces. 
But the oil will burn in almost any form, and I saw the 
workmen’s wives and daughters skimming off the surface 
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of the “ refuse ports ” or pools with rags which they squeezed 
into buckets for family warmth and lighting, or to sell at 
about 9 lb. for a farthing. All were naked below the waist, 
but the few Tartar women among them kept their faces 
veiled, out of a sense of decency. A Tartar workman earned 
from 10s. to 15s. a week in wages, and could save nearly 
all of it; for he drank only petroleum and water, and his 
food was mainly bread, with cucumber added in summer, 
though sometimes I saw men bringing basins of stew to 
warm at the stoves. Lodgings in “ barracks,” with iron 
shelves as beds, were provided free, the various Moslem 
nationalities being kept separate, and the Christians, of 
course, excluded to avoid midnight murder. I found that 
the English companies had introduced baths, so necessary 
for Moslems, and libraries that Christians prefer. 

In one barrack-room I came upon a dignified and white- 
bearded figure, covered from head to foot with variegated 
rags, and surrounded by a crowd of workers. In his hand was 
a long pole and a leather sack hung over his shoulder. The 
men were pressing sums of money into his hand—silver and 
rouble notes—and after counting each sum carefully over 
in turn, he hid it away, sometimes in the bag, sometimes in 
various holes or chinks among his rags. Before the end he 
must have been so stuffed with coin that if I had shaken him, 
he would have rained down treasure. The manager of the 
oil-field called him vaguely a Mullah or a Fakir, but he was, 
in fact, a travelling bank, a primitive money order, a substi- 
tute for cheques. The Moslems were sending their six- 
months’ savings, tucked away in his clothes, to their families 
far across the Caspian, perhaps on the frontiers of Bokhara, 
or in Samarcand, or beyond. He could not write or read, 
but he knew the village of each, and the amount of the 
money entrusted to him correct to the last farthing. In that 
land where life goes for little, and violence for nothing, he 
was never robbed, though at times he carried as much as 
£1000. The men regarded him with perfect confidence, 
which was more than anyone could say for the Russian 
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Imperial Post, with its iniquitous system of censorship and 
espionage and robbery. So having thus safely invested his 
money, each pious Moslem turned to private prayer upon 
his bedstead, bending his body up and down with the 
regular movement that denotes intensity of worship, and 
uttering his petitions in a high-pitched singsong, no doubt 
intelligible to whom they were addressed. To be sure, the 
prayer was private only in the sense that the suppliant was 
conscious of nothing beyond his devotion, and took no more 
notice of the outside world than if it had no existence. And 
it would be interesting to discover why no one thought it 
strange, though if an Englishman knelt upon his bed at 
midday, or beside the public counter in a savings-bank, and 
prayed aloud he would hardly escape the mad asylum. 

But it was to the west of Caucasia that I turned with 
greatest interest ; for it is from Tiflis to the Black Sea that 
the unmixed race of the true Georgians are to be found, and 
it was there that they had tried an experiment of unusual 
promise to the world. In an evil year (1783) the Georgian 
King, Irakli II, appealed to Catherine of Russia for aid 
against Turks and Persians on the south, and the Moslems 
of the Caucasus on the north, and a fatal treaty was then 
signed. By it the Georgians were to retain their monarchy, 
and they have had only one monarch since, and he was 
short-lived ; they were to serve only in a national militia, 
and the Russians have sent them to die in Siberia and the 
Arctic Provinces as conscripts ; no more than two Russian 
battalions were to be stationed in Georgia, and now 180,000 
Russian troops were quartered upon the country, and each 
village and little town had to pay in cash for their food and 
lodging ; the Georgian Church was to remain independent, 
and Russia’s Holy Synod had enslaved and robbed it; the 
Georgian language was to remain the tongue of schools and 
official life, and now it was forbidden in both; government 
was to remain in Georgian hands, and now Russian officers 
and Russian bureaucrats ruled supreme under Voromtzeff 
Dashkoff, the Tsar’s Governor-General in Tiflis. In 1801 
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the Tsar Alexander I had formally annexed the country, 
and from that time the Russification of the Georgian people 
had been carried out with increasing violence. 

The defeat of the Tsar’s armies by the Japanese revived 
the hope of liberty in Georgia as in Russia. A system of 
passive resistance or boycott against all Russian officials 
was adopted, and a form of communal self-government 
arose in the villages of the western provinces, especially of 
Guria, which lies along the course of the Rion (the ancient 
Phasis) and adjoins the Black Sea. The villagers made their 
own laws, and acted in village meetings as their own law- 
courts and judges. It was of this experiment Tolstoy wrote 
to a friend in 1904: 


* What is happening in Guria is an event of immense 
importance. Tell the Gurians that there is an old man who 
for twenty years has been ceaselessly repeating that all the 
evils of humanity are due to the fact that men are always 
expecting to find some external aid with which to organise 
their lives ; and when they see that the authorities do not 
aid them and do not create order, they begin to accuse them, 
to condemn them, to revolt against them. What should be 
done is exactly what the Gurians are doing—namely to 
organise life in such a manner that there should be no need 
for any authority. Tell them that not I alone but many 
others rejoice in their work, and are ready to help them if it 
is necessary and possible, and that we are all convinced that, 
having undertaken this great task, they will not abandon it, 
but will continue in the same road, giving an example to the 
world." 


Thus for nearly two years the Georgians enjoyed an 
independence and social happiness such as philosophers have 
only dreamed of. But after the suppression of the revolu- 
tion in Moscow the Tsar felt himself strong enough to 
proceed with the slaughter of his Georgian subjects. 
Alikhénoff, a Lesghian of Moslem stock, was put in com- 
mand of two army corps. In four divisions he brought his 


* Quoted by Luigi Villari in his excellent book, “ Fire and Sword in 
the Caucasus ” (1906). 
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troops from Tiflis over the low watershed that parts the 
Caspian rivers from the Black Sea rivers, and he made his 
head-quarters at the old Georgian city of Kutais. The place 
stands high, commanding a wide view over the whole valley 
of the Phasis, so rich in legend and history, and from end 
to end the country smoked. The cry of murdered men and 
violated women and starving children arose, but there was 
none to listen, and the will of the Russian Government was 
accomplished in the customary manner. 

The Georgians are a fine and strikingly handsome people, 
strong of feature, noble in bearing, and hardly to be 
equalled in freshness of intellect and delight in knowledge. 
Attacked by Russians, they looked like an eyrie of eagles 
attacked by myriads of hooded crows. Under Alikhánoff, 
the main work of devastation was assigned to Colonel 
Kriloff of the Chersonese (33rd) Regiment, and express 
orders from the Tsar were issued to show no mercy. No 
mercy was shown. In irresistible numbers the Russian 
troops poured over the country. They swept from village 
to village, burning the wooden houses and the wooden 
garners in which the maize was stored. The isolation of the 
peasants’ homes made their destruction easier and resistance 
less possible. One after another the cottages were converted 
into grey ashes spread on the hard earth around the central 
chimney-stack and the short stone pillars on which the 
cottages were built to keep them from damp. All else 
perished in the fire, or was carried off in wagon-loads of 
loot. Winter had set in with terrible severity when I passed 
through the devastated land (January, 1907). Day after 
day the storm raged, the mountains were invisible, the bases 
of the hills stood deep in snow. Roads and bridges were 
washed away by torrents. Columns of sleet and rain moved 
over the forests upon a bitter wind. Ten miles inland I could 
hear the roaring of the sea as it broke upon the shingle of 
Colchis, and thunder accompanied the howling of the 
tempest. 

I found the villagers encamped among the black and 
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sodden ruins of their homes. For some months after the 
invasion they had lived in the rocks and caves of the 
mountains, creeping down at night to carry away any food 
that might have escaped the burning. At the first approach 
of the troops they had hidden away the women and girls, 
for the Russians had received orders from Colonel Kriloff to 
work their will upon them. '' Bring us your women ! ” cried 
the officers to the prisoners they took; “It is the women 
and girls we want. The Tsar wishes loyal subjects to be 
bred." Some of the women were found. A Georgian boy 
was hanged for killing the soldier who was violating his 
mother. Many women went mad. Some I saw still torpid 
and semi-conscious with fear and misery. Some had 
wandered far into the higher mountains, and had perished 
in the snow-drifts and crevasses. 

Among the ruins of Aketi on the Soupsa River the sur- 
viving inhabitants came creeping out from their dog-hutch 
shelters of wood and straw to tell me what had befallen them. 
It was early morning when a Russian battalion marched in, 
and the officer ordered the whole village into the church. 
While they were there a bugle sounded, and soldiers stationed 
at each house at once set fire to the wooden buildings, having 
first plundered them of everything they could carry away. 
When the people were let out of church they saw their homes 
going up in columns of smoke and flame that nothing could 
extinguish. Their coats and boots were taken from them at 
the church door, and they were driven out into a freezing 
world in which they had lost everything, even the next meal. 
In that village over seventy houses were burnt. In another, 
just over the river, eighty-seven. When I arrived the people 
were beginning to rebuild, but the devastation was not over. 
The Russian troops were still quartered in the villages, and 
every day they went round the country levying exactions, or 
“ executions,” as the peasants called them. 

A battalion of soldiers was marched off to a village, and 
the chief men, or even all the inhabitants, were herded 
together upon the village green, surrounded by soldiers with 
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ball cartridges and fixed bayonets. The officer-in-command 
then haggled over the amount the village could pay for the 
privilege of belonging to the Russian Empire. I saw the 
people standing there ; often they were kept for days and 
nights on end, without food or shelter till they agreed to 
terms or surrendered their hidden leaders. Meanwhile the 
village had to pay £8 a day for feeding the officers and men 
who persecuted them, and the final amount of penalty per 
village was generally about £200. Of course the people 
could not pay, and the troops carried off any cattle, imple- 
ments, furniture, or stores that had escaped the former 
lootings, or had been procured on credit since the first 
invasion. “It is to ruin you utterly that we are here," said 
the officer in command in one village while I was present. 

In all this destruction, pillage, and murder there was no 
talk of defending the Empire, and no excuse of strategy. The 
whole thing was a mere act of vengeance inflicted upon a 
helpless and undefended little province, because it had dared 
to reject the incapable and oppressive system of Russian 
government, and to institute intelligent reforms on its own 
lines. Guria suffered worst, but all Georgians suffered, and 
it was hard to leave that beautiful and fertile country, and 
that noble race of men in such plight of misery and flaming 
indignation. One gleam of hope alone was visible to me as 
I came away, and at the time I wrote: 


"It is impossible to believe that the ruling caste in 
St. Petersburg can much longer continue to oppress and 
persecute, to rob and torture, to exile and murder the 
immense host of 130,000,000 souls who owe it nominal 
allegiance. With the development of the Russian revolu- 
tion, with the disappearance of the Romanoff dynasty, the 
break-up of the centralised bureaucracy, the extermination 
of the secret police, and the transference of the budget and 
army to popular control, a change will be wrought, not only 
in Russia, but in the whole of Europe, such as has not been 
seen since the Napoleonic wars. Russia may have ten or 
may have fifty years to wait, but in the splendour of that 
change Georgia will have her part, and in the great Con- 
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federacy of All the Russias she will stand conspicuous 
as a gallant nationality of peculiar interest and peculiar 
brilliance."1 


That was written in 1907. Russia had ten years, not 
fifty, to wait, till most of those hopes were fulfilled. But to 
Georgia came no share in the splendour of that change. Only 
renewed misery came; only fresh devastation, pillage, and 
murder; only new invasion and occupation by Russian 
troops. After her second brief interval of happiness and 
freedom, Georgia now lies again at the mercy of the 
Imperialist conqueror, and whether the oppressor is called 
the Tsardom or the Soviet, the condition of the oppressed is 
little different. Michael Farbman, Russian economist and 
student of Russian history, has lately (1924) told us that in 
revolutionary Russia old traditions strangely persist. I 
wish for the credit of the revolution that at all events this 
atrocious phase of tradition might be abandoned. 

But early in January (1907) I was obliged to leave that 
beautiful land, and that beautiful people, and so I went 
slowly coasting along the southern shore of the Black Sea, 
calling at various little ports, chiefly to take on cargoes of 
living goats, which were lifted by cranes into the hold, with 
ropes attached either round the horns or round one foot. 
Happily we stopped long enough at Trebizond to give me 
time to rush up the heights on which the city stands, 
perhaps to the very spot where Xenophon (my ideal of life) 
stood among the soldiers whom he had succeeded in guiding 
through the centre of unknown Asia, and heard their 
exultant cry at sight of the sea. It was a French ship I 
travelled in, and I was interested by two incidents that 
occurred to the lady passenger. For one day, while I was 
attempting to converse with an amiable Frenchman at 
table-d’héte, and he was quietly sprinkling salt over his salad, 
his wife, who sat at the captain’s right hand at the far end 
of the table, suddenly shrieked, “ Aristide! Aristide / " 


* Harper's Monthly Magazine, May, 1908. 
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“Heavens!” I thought to myself, “what can have hap- 
pened? Has she swallowed a slug? Or has the captain 
under the table. . . . Well, one knows a Frenchman’s 
galanterie.” “ Aristide! Aristide!” she cried. “Quelle 
imprudence ! C'est déjà salé !” 

On another occasion, the sea being calm and porpoises 
about, a flying-fish, no doubt hotly pursued by them, took 
refuge by leaping through the porthole of the lady’s cabin and 
nestling in her bosom as she lay at rest in the coolest possible 
attire. But the poor fugitive found no shelter there. Scream- 
ing the lady rushed, all lovely as she was, into the saloon, to 
the delight of all spectators, and the unhappy fish languished 
alone. 

Amid these diversions, the river of the Bosphorus was 
traversed, and then came Constantinople, the problem of the 
world—one of those cities, like Rome, before whose history 
the mind stands stupefied. As in a dream, I saw the old 
Galata Bridge and the Yildiz Kiosk, where the Red Sultan 
still dwelt in his isolated chamber, like a spider at the centre 
of his web. And from the palace gates I saw the slaves 
carrying out the six thousand dinners supplied by the 
Sultanic kitchens to dependent pensioners, petitioners, and 
creditors, who sat in the surrounding buildings year after 
year, petitioning in vain. And I saw the glory of St. Sophia, 
the home of God’s Wisdom, and the glory of the vaulted 
bazaar, the storehouse of the world, and, best of all, the 
outer walls of Theodosius, and the breach where at last the 
Roman Empire fell. 

And then, in a German ship (strange premonition !) I 
sailed down the swift current of the Dardanelles, past 
Gallipoli, past the Narrows between Maidas and Chanak, 
past the entrance at Sedd-el-Bahr and Cape Helles, famous 
already, but seven years later to be how much more 
famous in tragic history, and to myself how much more 
familiar! There on my left stood Troy, and passing down 
the coast I had Sappho’s Mytilene on my right, and so we 
came to Smyrna, and from Smyrna across the islanded sea 
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to Athens again.! By special request or bribe, we steamed 
through the dangerous and senseless cutting of the Canal into 
the Gulf of Corinth, and out into the stormy Adriatic, and 
round the foot of Italy into further storm, so heavy that we 
ran into Naples for shelter, and putting out again were 
confronted by such blinding hurricane and snow that as we 
beat up for the Straits of Bonifacio, clinging on to the 
bulwarks while everything in the ship except the engines 
had gone loose and was rolling to and fro, I saw the bow 
heading straight for the rocks of Sardinia only a few yards 
away. But while I was debating whether an Englishman 
should be impudent enough to warn a German captain, or 
whether it was more becoming to go down in silent dignity, 
the signal for ''Reverse engines" rang out, and with 
straining machinery we just avoided the shock. Even after 
passing through the Straits we fared but little better, for in 
the tumult of the storm, the captain owned he had lost his 
course and must make up due north, knowing that in that 
direction he must hit France somewhere. And soit was ; for 
we drove into Cannes instead of Marseilles, and accom- 
plished the rest of the voyage by keeping the land in sight. 
It was with relief that at last I beheld the golden Virgin who 
watches over Marseilles waiting for us with her welcome. 


1 For my earlier visits, see ‘‘ Changes and Chances,” pp. 132, 147. 


CHAPTER X 
* THE NATION " 


“ Vivatur parvo bene, cur paternum 
Splendet «n mensa tenur salinum, 
Nec leves somnes tumor aut cwpido 
Sordadus aufert. 


Quid brevi fortes jaculamur aevo 
Multa? Quaid terras alo calentes 
Sole mutamus ? Patriae quis exsul 
Se quoque fugst ? 
Horace : Odes II, 16. 


NDOLENT by nature, and averse from all contention, 

I have always longed only to emulate Horace in 

meditating the Grecian Muse, avoiding the unpleasant 
crowd, and dwelling upon my patch of field, housed where 
the ancestral saltcellar sheds a silvery smile upon the frugal 
board, and a narrow bed promises gracious sleep, unruffled 
by care or filthy greed. 

When at last I returned from Russia, the central arch of 
life’s journey was already far behind me. After all the 
torment and wretchedness I had seen or shared in Greece, 
in South Africa, in Angola, in the Islands of the Gulf, and 
now in Russia and the Georgian province, it seemed to me 
that perhaps enough had been done and I might begin, in 
Mr. Gladstone’s words, to prepare my soul for heaven. To 
turn once more to Horace, I remember saying to myself, as 
I settled down like Catullus, into my familiar bed : 

** Sit modus lasso maris et viarum 
Militiaeque.” 


Tired of all these, I would bid farewell to sea and wander- 
ings and war. But it was a fond illusion. I had no time for 
912 
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fatigue, and the greater part of my share in sea and wander- 
ings and war lay still in front. 

All through the spring and summer of 1907, I was 
occupied in contending, to the best of my influence, against 
the impending entente with the Russian Tsardom, and in my 
prolonged struggle to spread the knowledge of the Portu- 
guese slave-system, as I had seen it in Angola and the 
Islands. 'To these contests was now added the equally 
disturbing contest for Woman Suffrage, as mentioned 
further on. But before spring had come, still another 
interruption dissipated my dream of frugal leisure. In 
January Henry W. Massingham, the famous editor under 
whom I had served on the Chronicle,+ was appointed editor 
of the weekly paper then called The Speaker. J. L. Ham- 
mond had hitherto been editor, and I had written for him 
occasionally. But when the new appointment was made, he 
agreed, with characteristic generosity of spirit, to serve 
under Massingham as one of the Staff. For a few weeks the 
paper kept its former title, but on March 2nd it appeared 
for the first time as The Nation. Under that flag, and with 
that captain, it proudly sailed, often in stormy seas, for 
sixteen years, till, on April 28, 1923, its last number 
appeared as controlled by the supreme editor, who alone 
had created it and alone had given it influence and the 
prestige for courage, independence, and unflinching support 
of the noblest and most unpopular causes. 

My own first article appeared on February 21, 1907, but 
it was only a review of an indifferent book, and my oppor- 
tunity did not come till a week or two later, when I wrote my 
first ‘‘ middle " (on Persia), and my second. or third (on the 
Athenian drama of “ The Persians ”). I had hoped to be 
allowed to write “ leaders,” partly because they are so much 
easier than “ middles,” but chiefly that I might use them 
as weapons in my contests with the Russian Government and 
the Portuguese slavers. But Brailsford. joined. the Staff 


1 See “ Changes and Chances,” p. 186, etc. This finest of editors died 
August 27, 1924. 
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at the beginning, and fought against the Russian entente 
with a knowledge and skill surpassing mine, though he had 
never been in Russia at that time. As to the slavery, the 
editor never denied me letters and articles on the subject, 
though one of the paper’s chief proprietors belonged to a 
great cocoa firm whose interests were deeply involved. Thus 
excluded from the “ leaders,” except on matters of which I 
had very special knowledge (and then my “leader” was 
sometimes cut all to pieces as being “too violent ”—an 
amazing charge to bring against a man of timid moderation) 
—thus excluded from ''leaders," I continued to write 
" middles" whenever I was in England until our own 
editor was superseded at the date above mentioned, and, 
together with the rest of his Staff, I resigned from the paper. 

I was quite right in supposing & '' middle " to be much 
harder work than a “leader.” A “middle” is an essay, 
usually upon some subject of immediate and perhaps 
temporary interest—some subject that people may be 
talking about even at the dinner-tables of the rich and great. 
Being an essay, it must express personality, and the expres- 
sion of personality (which is style) implies a drain and drag 
upon the heart, the brain, or other vital organs of the writer. 
During all those sixteen years, whenever I was in London, 
I wrote a “ middle ” every Tuesday or Wednesday morning, 
after brooding over it the previous evening and night, on 
each occasion tormented by the conviction that I could not 
possibly write on the chosen subject, but was too ignorant 
and unimaginative even to touch it, and should have to send 
in a blank that afternoon. Somehow or other the thing 
always got itself done, and well up to time, but it left me 
for the rest of the day stupid, numbed, almost as torpid and 
speechless as a corpse. After some disappointment in love, 
Heine remarked : 


** Anfangs wollt 'ich fast verzagen, 
Und ich glaubt ich trig 'es nie ; 
Und ich hab ’es doch getragen,— 
Aber fragt mich nur nicht : wie?” 
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Similarly desperate has been my condition after finishing a 
** middle," but my recovery was rapid, perhaps as rapid as 
the lover's. 

My articles were always unsigned, and besides the satis- 
factory but not extravagant reward of payment (£3 an 
article, raised to £4 during the war when the value of money 
had greatly declined), my only compensation for all this 
exhaustion was an occasional word of praise from the editor. 
.For he was one of the few who understand that the best 
way to get the best work out of any servant is not by blame 
but praise. I found, too, that he possessed a penetrating 
discernment, and praised only when, in the old phrase, 
“ virtue had gone out of me." Such praise began early. On 
March 10, of my *' middle " on Persia, he wrote, *I have 
not read a finer piece of prose." On March 26, when urging 
me to collect my “‘ middles " into a book, he wrote, “ There 
is nothing so distinctive now in journalism." And again 
on April 10, referring to my contest for Woman Suffrage, 
* Dear Achilles in the garb of a woman, who has captured 
your soul? But there is nothing like your work in modern 
journalism. You beat us all." So it continued at intervals 
throughout my service of sixteen years, and the praise, if 
given, always followed what I knew to be my best, because, 
as I said, virtue had gone out of me. 

A distinctive feature of the paper and a cause of its 
excellence sustained for so many years waa the “ Nation 
lunch,” held usually on Mondays or Tuesdays at a round 
table in the National Liberal Club. All members of the 
Staff were expected to come, and some distinguished person, 
British or foreign, was frequently invited. The guests were 
generally politicians—Cabinet Ministers, leaders of parties 
in France, Germany, or other European countries, and 
sometimes in America. But many writers of high distinc- 
tion came too, for one of Massingham’s fine qualities was 

1 Some of these “ middles ” were mcluded in my “ Essays ın Freedom ” 


(1909), “ Essays in Rebellion ” (Nisbet, 1913), and '* Essays in Freedom 
and Rebellion ” (Yale Universıty Press and Oxford University Press, 1923). 
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his passionate knowledge of literature, especially of the 
drama, and there was nothing narrow or doctrinaire about 
his paper or his politics. Sometimes the guest withdrew 
before the discussion upon the actual business of the week’s 
issue began, but sometimes he remained, and it made no 
difference. Debate and criticism were absolutely free. 
Each gave of his best and truest, without reserve or appre- 
hension. For myself, hampered by innate shyness and a 
slow-moving mind, I usually sat silent, lost in admiration of, 
the rapidity displayed by others, their ready wit, their 
slashing epigrams, their knowledge of political secrets hidden 
from babes. But most of all I admired the editor’s skill in 
driving that mixed and unruly team of distinguished 
writers with so light and steady a hand, holding them to 
the centre of the road, and preventing them from kicking 
over the traces, or even kicking each other. For, as might 
be expected among men of high temper and resolute 
convictions, stormy passions often arose. Violent contra- 
dictions, personal insults, and missiles more material flew 
across the table, and even I more than once had seized the 
tablecloth with the wild intention of clinching an argument 
by dragging it off, like fidgety Phil who would not keep still, 
when a word from the editor allayed the tempest and 
averted the loss of glass and viands. As when, in some 
swarming crowd, political passion rises to tempest and the 
indistinguishable mob is possessed by rage; torches and 
stones begin to fly ; fury supplies missiles to hand ; then if 
all at once they behold some respected figure, strong in 
tradition and honoured for long service, they are hushed and 
stand to listen, while with quiet words he subdues their 
turmoil and soothes the raging breasts.! 

At the first lunch that I attended as member of the Staff, 
the genius of G. K. Chesterton was present, but I think he 
never came again. Perhaps his flow of conversation was too 
rapid, too overwhelming for what was, after all, a business 
assembly, gathered for other purposes than admiration of 

1 “Aineid,” I, 148. 
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delightful paradoxes and epigrams such as replete dinner- 
parties may enjoy. Indeed, that man of genius has often 
reminded me of a village pump which, on festal occasions, 
may run wine, and ordinarily runs first-rate water, but never 
knows whether it is running wine of the best or water of the 
best or liquid mud or nothing at all, but always wears the 
same alluring look of promise. Among many who were 
witty, I think Chesterton’s place as jester-in-chief was taken 
by J. A. Hobson, known so widely in both hemispheres for 
his original and humane theories in economics, but so little 
known for his wit. Yet his sudden witticisms were irresist- 
ible, and always had the further power of true revelation. 
They illuminated the discussion. They were “a sudden 
glory.” And, having known the man since he was an 
undergrad in Oxford, quite undistinguished except as a 
high-jumper, I could tell when the wit was coming, antici- 
pating it by his habit of raising the right eyebrow far above 
the level of the left just before it came. And I knew when the 
witticism was complete by the enjoyment shining through 
his ghostly countenance—an enjoyment that all could 
share. I suppose that for forty years at least the stupefying 
sword of death has been hanging over him by a cobweb. Is 
it that unmoving peril which has driven him to produce 
more work and finer work than almost any healthy man I 
have known ? 

And then we usually had Leonard Hobhouse with us, up 
to the middle of the war, when he ceased to come; I think 
because his opinion of Mr. Lloyd George and his policy as 
Prime Minister differed from the editor’s in being more 
favourable ; as well it might be without verging on idolatry. 
He brought to discussion the philosophic mind which 
Wordsworth hoped the years would bring to all. He 
brought an enviable balance and a benignity which only 
opposition could ruffle and the aspect of cruelty upset. But, 
though occupied with the comparatively concrete questions 
of politics and economics, he often seemed to my ignorance 
to be moving in unknown geas of thought where I could no 
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more follow him than I could follow Einstein or Bertrand 
Russell in their exalted spheres beyond the world. 

At his side might be J. Lawrence Hammond, his pale and 
intellectual face almost hidden in a bush of dark hair and 
beard, until the war transformed him into a spruce officer 
in the Gunners, almost beyond the recognition of his earlier 
and more pacific friends. To us he brought, not only his 
unequalled knowledge of the workers in towns and villages 
a century ago, and not only his knowledge of eighteenth- 
century politics, and the character of all politicians from 
that date onwards, but the keenest insight into present 
situations and living personalities, backed by an unfailing 
enthusiasm for righteousness, and an unsuspected eloquence 
upon public platforms. This might seem to contradict his 
habitual modesty, but would certainly have led to the 
highest positions in the State had not his health deterred 
him from confronting the physical rather than the mental 
atmosphere of the House of Commons. 

Of Henry Noel Brailsford I have perhaps said enough in 
this volume and in “ Changes and Chances" to show his 
power of knowledge and steadiness of conviction. Indeed it 
would be impossible to exaggerate either. These qualities, 
combined with rapid judgment, skill in arrangement, and a 
singularly gracious gift of expression would make him a 
model journalist. And I should so describe him, if he were 
not so much more. His province on the Nation was foreign 
policy, though he wrote excellent ‘“ middles ” on occasion. 
And in treating foreign countries he possessed a faculty of 
writing about foreign kings, leaders, and politicians just as 
though he knew them personally and could estimate their 
motives and characters; whereas to me, unless I have seen a 
man, he remains the shadow of a name. 

In contrast with him, except in unflinching sincerity and 
convictions regardless of self-interest, stood Frank W. Hirst, 
our authority upon the practical finance of the City, and 
for some years editor of the Hconomist, until his house- 
keeping detestation of financial wastefulness during the war 
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compelled his resignation. Though finance is as obscure to 
me as the astronomy which it so closely resembles, I suppose 
that Frank Hirst might be placed in a class apart as the one 
surviving disciple of Bright and Cobden. Indeed I would go 
further, and, as someone was called “‘the last of the 
Romans,” I would call Hirst the last of the Liberals. Now, 
in this present year of 1925, I see him still standing on the 
burning deck whence all but he have fled—intrepid, un- 
‘shaken by doubt, indifferent to solitude, still waving aloft 
the tattered battle-flag of “Peace, Retrenchment, and 
Reform,” while with unyielding fervour he denounces 
Socialism and Woman Suffrage as being combined to lay the 
country in the dust of reaction, war, and ruin. 

Sometimes Hirst could count upon the alliance of W. D. 
Morrison, Rector of Marylebone, admitted to our council 
chiefly for his knowledge of prisons and his long experience 
of sin. He had assisted the editor in exposing the abomina- 
tions of the prison system some years before, and he brought 
to the table, not only great knowledge of his subject, but an 
established Liberalism, a happy freedom from religious 
intrusion, and a suavity of manner that ought to have 
soothed but sometimes only fanned our fury. He withdrew 
during the war because the editor’s patriotism never reached 
the bloodthirsty standard set by Bishops and other ecclesi- 
astical shepherds for the imitation of their flocks. 

Then there was Charles Masterman, whom general consent 
would have designated as better suited for an ecclesiastic, 
because he was not one. Indeed the golden cross that for 
many years gleamed upon the lower part of his chest, in- 
spired religious confidence, while his ascetic existence in the 
poorest part of South London, his impassioned exposure of 
the conditions there prevailing, and something priestlike in 
his manner appeared to identify him with the devoted band 
of young Anglicans who strove to animate their Church into 
a beneficent and social force, while maintaining her Catholic 
observances. But politics claimed him, among the rising and 
falling hopes of Liberalism, and he brought to our discussions 
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a valuable knowledge of practical affairs and of Parliamentary 
people, acquired as a member of the House of Commons and, 
later, of Mr. Asquith’s Cabinet. Under those circumstances, 
his early philanthropic and religious enthusiasms were 
gradually tempered by the cynicism of experience, which 
added shrewdness rather than wisdom to his judgment. His 
wit distinguished him at every meeting, and no one was 
more useful in guiding even the editor along a comparatively 
cautious political line, or in revealing the weaknesses of the 
political leaders in whom our ignorance was sometimes 
inclined to trust. As in Hammond’s case, I was surprised 
by his power of public eloquence, and his writing on political 
questions showed the same eloquent power of rapidity, 
inclining, like most eloquence, to a persuasive diffusion. 
I was at times still more surprised at his readiness to com- 
promise with evil; for in those days my personal acquaint- 
ance with statesmanship was but slight. 

During the war, probably while I was away in the 
Dardanelles, H. C. O’Neill joined the Staff as “ military 
expert,” bringing with him a singularly accurate knowledge 
of all the campaigns, and a strategic judgment so acute that, 
at one time, it kindled the wrath of the military command 
and caused the paper to be banned from circulation on the 
French front, simply because its estimate of the situation 
was too painfully correct. As assistant editors on the Staff 
we had two remarkable men in turn. First A. W. Evans 
(perhaps better known as “ Penguin "), whose knowledge of 
literature, especially of last century’s literature, was intimate 
and peculiar, and who for many years wrote a weekly page 
of literary discussion on those varied subjects which are 
always so difficult to choose. His was an Irish wit, very 
refreshing in the heat of our controversies, and a strongly 
marked sympathy with France and French literature, which 
led to his resignation when, during the war, the editor was 
inclined to favour that “ peace chatter ” which, if successful, 
would have averted the loss of many thousand innocent 
lives, and the incalculable burden of misery which still 
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(in 1925) weighs like death upon this country and the 
Continent. 

He was succeeded by H. M. Tomlinson, a child of the 
Lower Thames, traveller in unknown regions, admirable as 
war-correspondent, and a writer of playful imagination with 
an incisive humour pointed by rage. I must not forget 
Richard Cross, our Quaker solicitor from Yorkshire, who often 
attended the gatherings, and sometimes wrote, though only, 
I think, on his special subject of Temperance. As I have 
said in previous chapters, he was a man of an innocence and 
integrity unrivalled, and not usually connected with law 
in the popular mind. Nor must I forget the three secretaries 
whom in turn the editor fortunately engaged—Miss Mac- 
kenzie, Miss Manson, and Miss Gertrude Cross—diverse in 
appearance as in gifts, but equal in devotion to the paper’s 
welfare. 

The Staff may not seem large, but for actual weekly work 
it was smaller still. The editor could never count on more 
than Brailsford, Hobson, or Hobhouse, Hammond, Hirst, 
Masterman (at intervals), Morrison (at wide intervals), Evans 
or Tomlinson, and myself (when I happened to be in London). 
For the reviews he sometimes went to specialists outside 
the Staff, but the Staff did most of them, and the Staff 
really consisted of six writers, or seven at most, not counting 
the editor himself, who generally wrote the first leader, and 
sometimes the dramatic criticism. His power as a writer, 
and as a political thinker too, lay in his rapid grip of the 
subject’s very heart. Of course he made mistakes— 
generous mistakes, especially in his enthusiasm for politicians 
who afterwards betrayed his hopes. But as a rule, his 
penetration to the very centre of the matter was unerring, 
and to me a perpetual amazement. That extraordinary 
power, combined with judgment in the choice of his Staff 
and his entire trust in them when chosen, was the quality 
that made of him the greatest editor whom I have known, 
and raised his paper to a height of influence even among 
those who eagerly read and scornfully condemned it. Though 
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he was so excellent a writer himself, when I look back upon 
the paper he created and maintained for sixteen years, I 
can but recall our Fleet-street saying: “ Any bloody fool 
can write. It needs a heaven-born genius to edit.” 

Throughout that summer of 1907 I continued also 
working for the Chronicle under Robert Donald, writing 
occasional leaders and special articles, as when I made one 
of my rare visits to the debates in the House of Commons, 
and listened for three solid hours while Mr. Haldane, as 
Minister of War, expounded his new Army scheme. It 
included the formation of the Territorials, and arranged 
for the rapid expansion which saved France from destruc- 
tion in 1914. I know many of the injustices committed 
during the Great War, but, unless it be the case of General 
Philip Howell, driven from his position as Chief-of-Staff to 
General Mahon at Salonika by the howlings of masculine and 
feminine malignity because he designed terms of peace with 
Bulgaria that would have shortened the war by two years— 
unless ib be that case, I know of no injustice so flagrant 
and treacherous as the dismissal of Lord Haldane from his 
office as Lord Chancellor, because, being a philosopher, he 
had once naturally called Germany his spiritual home. That 
he—the very man who more than any other, by creating our 
Army, had saved France and possibly saved this country 
too—that he should have been reduced to private life in 
order to assuage the shrieking clamour of ignorant fanatics 
and the papers that hounded them on—that seems to me 
an act of baseness almost unequalled in the record of 
Governments. 

But though I had the promise of being sent out by the 
Chronicle to any war that might occur, it was for the cognate 
subject of peace that I was immediately sent, and never so 
fully as on that mission did I realise the truth of the Aris- 
totelian axiom that the knowledge of opposites is the same. 
In June (1907) the second International Peace Conference 
was held at The Hague, and I went. H. N. Brailsford and 
Jane Malloch Brailsford were there too, and in the intervals 
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when official futility paused, we contrived to see a good deal 
of Holland and the Dutch arts. And there was W. T. Stead, 
bounding with vitality, running over with human kindness 
towards emperors, kings, peoples, and a bevy of girls alike ; 
exuberant for peace, and in the end calling for as many 
battleships as we could possibly build. And there were the 
representatives of Powers great and small, frock-coated, 
top-hatted, portentous, striving one and all to make some 
other Power yield an advantage without yielding a point 
themselves. To call that a Peace Conference was an amusing 
instance of ironic mockery, for nothing was further from the 
thoughts of all than peace. Are neutral ships to be sunk at 
sight in war? Are defenceless cities to be destroyed by 
bombs in war ? Is poison gas a decent way of killing people 
in war? Those questions were discussed, and the ultimate 
result was as though two farmers, long accustomed to confirm 
their neighbourliness by burning each other’s ricks, had 
met for a conference upon their future behaviour and had 
parted amicably with the agreement in future to use safety 
matches only. I watched the Carnegie Palace of Peace 
being built. I heard that a Court of International Arbitra- 
tion was being established. In seven years, August, 1914, 
was to come. 

Beside my lesson in diplomatic ineptitude, I learnt again 
the truth of the copy-book maxim that “‘ Politeness costs 
little and gains much." In a long experience of the insults 
habitually showered upon harmless, necessary correspon- 
dents by their superiors, I have never known such insolence 
as was shown to me and other “reporters” (the word 
always used by insolence, sometimes in unconscious 
ignoranee)—shown by the Ambassadors and other repre- 
sentatives of the Powers. 'To me personally, Sir Edward 
Fry, the British representative, was courteous enough, for 
I knew some of his distinguished family and had intro- 
ductions. But to Brailsford and others his rudeness was 
surpassed only by the discourtesy—I had almost said the 
brutality—of Mr. J. H. Choate, the American Ambassador, 
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towards myself and all the other correspondents whom I 
met. How fine and how successful in contrast were the 
politeness and charming address of the German, Baron 
Marschall von Bieberstein, then Ambassador to Constanti- 
nople, and later to London! Every visitor received a frank 
and pleasing welcome. The vital subjects of the Conference 
were openly discussed, or if anything had to be kept secret, 
the correspondent was simply told so. Within two days, the 
German had won us all, perhaps the more easily because 
German courtesy was then unexpected. Did it all come of 
diplomatic cunning ? I didnot think so. But if it did, other 
envoys might have borrowed much of it without losing their 
secretiveness or their reputation for diplomatic arrogance. 
Next to the German Ambassador’s assistance, I received 
the greatest consideration from Sefior Triana, the envoy of 
Chili, who also treated me as distinguishable from the lower 
animals. 

During that summer I met for the first time many notable 
people, a few of whom were to be friends. Such people I 
mean as Max Beerbohm, unapproachable artist in two 
mediums of wit; Mr. Winston Churchill, convinced of 
ability to dominate Army, Navy, and either political party 
though naturally uncertain which; ‘“‘ Bobbie” Ross, whose 
devoted loyalty was working out the earthly stain of Oscar 
Wilde, and who was himself always the most engaging of 
friends; Millicent, the beautiful Duchess of Sutherland 
(others are beautiful, no doubt, but she the beautiful) ; 
Herbert Trench, so good a friend and so earnest about 
reaching a height of poetry that he never reached; John 
Galsworthy, just rising to his future fame upon ‘‘ The Silver 
Box,” ‘The Man of Property,” and “The Country House,” 
records of our dear old Society’s final gasps ; Israel Zangwill, 
the glorified Jew and emancipated Englishman ; Elizabeth 
Robins, whom in Ibsen plays I had seen years before and 
worshipped from far off as supreme upon the stage until, at 
the height of her fame, she suddenly vanished into the 
magnetic north of Klondike, not seeking for gold; Ramsay 
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and Margaret MacDonald (at The Hague), he so attractive 
in appearance, culture, and high aims, she in social zeal, 
personal affection for all who suffered, and entire careless- 
ness of dress and the other artifices called feminine; 
George Lansbury, defeating every enemy by his innocent 
appeal to original goodness, and the only man I could ever 
endure to call me “‘ brother " ; and Maxim Gorki, whom I 
met at Dr. Hagberg Wright’s, the very incarnation of 
intellectual Russia—face strong and deeply wrinkled, sad 
grey eyes melancholy beyond a plummet’s fathoming, but, 
like the sea, lit now and then by a rare and beautiful smile : 
powerful in form, but with hands soft and nervous, always 
twisting the small fair moustache. And with him was the 
beautiful and high-bred lady for whose sake he had lately 
been expelled from New York hotels, and forbidden shelter 
in that fortress of connubial virtue. I had much conversa- 
tion with him, considering that Bernard Shaw was present, 
and he agreed to write to the Nation, denouncing the 
proposed entente with the Tsardom, though what would 
statesmen care for the opinions of a literary tramp ? 
Gilbert Murray I met, perhaps for the first time, then 
restoring to rightful fame the Greek dramatist nearest to 
ourselves in thought, but for generations despised as too 
easy for the upper forms of our public schools to construe. 
And in meeting him then and afterwards, I have never known 
whether most to admire his knowledge, his poetic discern- 
ment, his unfaltering exactness of speech, or his persistent 
labour for à wider world than universities. Patrick Geddes 
too I met for the firsb time, and for three hours, without 
pause, he laid out before me his schemes for beautifying the 
world, beginning with Dundee, Edinburgh, Chelsea, Dun- 
fermline, and Cyprus, and displaying elaborate plans for 
converting all into suburbs of heaven. In his restless grey 
eyes and whirlwind of tossing hair, I recognised one of the 
born sowers of seed ; for teeming over with pregnant ideas, 
he appeared to be saying to me, '* Here's a handful of good 
seed! And here's another! And here's another! All 
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first-rate! Take them or leave them as you will! Who 
waters and tills them in the ground is no concern of mine!” 

Two other meetings were of more immediate importance 
to myself. Towards the end of that summer, the movement 
in India known as “unrest” was becoming continually 
more urgent or more dangerous in its demands and actions. 
Accordingly, I was ordered by the Manchester Guardian, in 
combination with the Glasgow Herald and other papers, to 
proceed. to India and especially to examine the significance 
of the Swadeshi agitation. This being arranged, I was at 
once invited by Sir William Wedderburn to visit his home 
at Meredith, just beyond the Severn at Gloucester. He was 
close on seventy then, and more than thirty years of his 
life had. been spent in the service of England in India, and 
of India in that country herself. Deeply sympathetic with 
the Indian peoples, but cautious and moderate even beyond 
the nature of Scotsmen, he was indeed the model of a Civil 
Servant both in knowledge and in judgment. In two days he 
taught my ignorance as much in detail and in principle as it 
could bear, chiefly insisting upon his guiding law that with 
tact, consideration, and decent politeness, the Indian 
peoples were the easiest in the world to govern. Throughout 
my coming visit to India that guidance served me well, and 
so did the books and pamphlets he gave me. But what I 
remember most clearly of Meredith itself was a portrait 
over the mantelpiece in the drawing-room. It was a picture 
of Sir William’s own grandfather, who as a boy had escaped. 
the slaughter of Culloden by hiding in the heather, though 
his father was killed there. To be talking to the actual 
grandson of one who had been out in the Forty-Five seemed 
to abolish time. 

The other meeting was with Margaret Noble, always 
known as Sister Nivédita, a woman possessed by the wild and 
unworldly spirit of so many Irish. She was staying in 
Chalfont Lodge with George Montagu, afterwards Earl of 
Sandwich and owner of Hinchingbrooke, built by the 
Cromwell who was called the Golden Knight. Herself was 
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very attractive in manner and appearance, with a rather 
thin and very expressive face, light brown hair, usually 
hidden under her nun-like veil, and deep blue eyes, capable 
of turning into deeper purple in moments of passion or rage ; 
as when, in my dull military way, I informed her that, even 
if all the Indian peoples rose against the English at once, one 
single British division with rifles and guns would go through 
the length and breadth of the country as a knife goes through 
butter. Garibaldi’s blue eyes are said to have deepened in 
colour under rage or passion in the same manner. But few 
men or women could equal Sister Nivédita in rage if any 
word were spoken in disparagement of Indians. For she 
identified her very soul with theirs, renouncing the name and 
nature even of her native Ireland, and forsaking her 
traditional forms of religion for a purged and purified 
Hinduism called Vedantic. To this she had been converted, 
nearly ten years before I came to know her, by Swami 
Vivekananda, the active and proselytising disciple of a 
Bengali saint, Ramakrishna, who spent a life of enviable 
contemplation in a temple-garden on the Ganges a few 
miles above Calcutta. It was a peaceful and innocent 
religious form, with a gentle ritual of flowers and sweets 
offered in a bowl to the Idea of God rather than to any 
definite representation of Divinity ; the temple where she 
chiefly worshipped stood in a monastery of about thirty 
monks just across the river from the girls’ and women’s 
school she conducted in the Bagh Bazar, one of the lowest 
districts in Calcutta’s Indian quarter. Here she took the 
name of Nivédita (the Dedicated One), and became entirely 
merged in the Indian population and its way of life, never 
seeking to impose a foreign or outside ideal upon her 
friends. Her best book, “ The Web of Indian Life,” may 
be a glorified picture, illuminated by her own radiant heart, 
but Indians have told me there is no such true revelation of 
the Indian family and the inner meaning of Indian customs 
and religious thought. Other admirable books she wrote, 
such as “ Cradle Tales of Hinduism,” and “ Footfalls of 
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Indian History,” and she laboured hard in contending 
against famine in Eastern Bengal, besides organising bands 
of helpers ready to go out wherever help was needed 
throughout the vast country. But let no one imagine her 
as a gentle philanthropist. She appeared to me inspired by 
the ‘‘ Gita’s ’’ exhortation, “Holding gain and loss as one, 
prepare for battle. When first I met her thus near 
Gerrard’s Cross, she was just forty, and she had but four 
years more to live.! 

Soon afterwards Mr. John Morley sent for me to the India 
Office, and I suppose I ought to describe that meeting as 
even more agreeable and important than the last. But, 
unhappily, it was not. John Morley was then verging on 
seventy. He had been for nearly two years Secretary of 
State for India, and was destined soon to dwindle into a 
Lord. Though he still had fifteen or sixteen years to live, 
he looked very old. His face was shrunk and wrinkled with 
innumerable little lines. His little blue eyes were already 
deeply sunk in the delicate and finely moulded skull, and 
they hardly glittered. He looked like a mummied relic of 
the Gladstonian age who had somehow contrived to keep a 
glimmer of life in his mummy cloths. His voice and manner 
were like a mummy’s too—plaintive and rather querulous, 
though treating me at first with a fatherly benignity. 
Naturally, he spoke most about India, urging me to see the 
big men on the British side, and to tell the Extremists that 
they had no friends in any English political party, for even 
the Labour Party, admitting their ignorance, were giving 
the Home Government all possible support. He informed 
me that East is East and West is West—a platitude almost 
startling as coming from such a man. He complained 
pathetically that, in criticising his action towards the 
Extremists, people gave him no credit for the long record 


1 Her posthumous book, “ Studies from an Eastern Home,” contains 
a brief memo of her by S. K. Ratcliffe, with short appreciations by 
Patrick Geddes, Professor Cheyne, Rabindranath Tagore, and myself 
(Longmans, 1913). 
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of his Liberalism. He said it was as though he asked for 
sixpence at his bank, and the cheque was returned marked, 
** No effects." He was evidently uneasy and distressed, for, 
as in most politicians and other people, there was even in 
him a deep line of vanity, and his sensitive nature suffered 
under every criticism, especially when it came from his own 
natural party. I did not quite realise then the intensity of 
bitterness, or the weight of stolid opposition, against which 
he had to contend among members of his own India Council 
and Anglo-Indian authorities in general, and I could not 
then estimate the real courage he displayed in resisting them ; 
for no one could judge of that till his correspondence with 
Lord Minto, the Viceroy, was published in his Recollections. 
I wish I had realised both the difficulties and the courage 
more fully at the time, for though it was my duty in 
India to quote the opinion of the chief Indian leaders on 
Morley as on other subjects, I might perhaps have added 
“ mitigating circumstances,” or even have mitigated the 
opinions of the Indian leaders themselves. I regret this 
all the more because I have often thought that my account 
of the violent attacks made upon Morley’s policy by Indian 
leaders must have given offence to his constant friend and 
admirer, George Meredith ; for he never invited me to see 
him again. 

It so happened that on the very morning of my conversa- 
tion with John Morley (September 25, 1907) the Anglo- 
Russian Agreement in regard to Persia was announced. 
As Punch put it in a cartoon, the Agreement arranged that 
Russia should have the right to stroke the Persian cat’s 
head, and England have the right to stroke its tail, and each 
might stroke the body when disposed. Unfortunately John 
Morley, after discussing India, asked me what I thought of 
this Agreement, and I told him what I believed would be the 
result for the wretched inhabitants of the northern region, 
and for ourselves, since Russian arms would be brought 
nearer down to the Persian Gulf. He appeared much vexed 
at this opinion ; said the North of Persia was Russian any- 
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how, and it was no good trying to keep the Russians out. 
He also said that it was his own Agreement, or at least that 
he favoured it as strengthening our Indian frontier and 
enabling him to reduce the Indian Army and so remit 
taxation. Whereupon I produced the Times and showed 
him the leading article, approving the Agreement but insist- 
ing that we must not on that account reduce the Army in 
India by a single man. At this ho became very angry, 
and cried, “ But it does not rest with them!” ‘No, but it 
soon may do,” I replied, and we parted with benevolent 
neutrality—benevolent, at all events, on my side ; for when 
I considered all that had passed within that shrunken head, 
all that those dimmed eyes had seen, and what excellent 
books that withered hand had written, I felt like the Gallic 
slave who finding old Marius glaring at him in a darkened 
chamber exclaimed, “I cannot kill Caius Marius ! ”’ 

On October 4, 1907, I started for India from Tilbury 
Dock. 


CHAPTER XI 


A VISION OF INDIA 


“ My Motherland I sing, 
Her splendid streams, her glorious trees, 
The zephyr from the far-off Vindyan heights, 
Her fields of waving corn, 
The rapturous radiance of her moonlit nights, 
The trees in flower that flame afar, 
The smiling days that sweetly vocal are, 
The happy, blessed Motherland. 
Her will by seventy million throats extolled, 
Her power iwe seventy milhon arms uphold ; 
Her strength let no man scorn. 
Thou art my head, thou art my heart, 
My life and soul art thou, 
My song, my worship, and my art, 
Before thy feet I bow. 
As Durga, scourge of all thy foes, 
As Lakshmi, bowered in the flower 
That in the water grows, 
As Bani, wisdom, power ; 
The source of all our maght, 
Our every temple doth thy form unfold— 
Unequalled, tender, happy, pure, 
Of splendid streams, of glorious trees, 
My Motherland I sing, 
The starniess charm that shall endure, 
And verdant banks and wholesome breeze, 
That with her praises ring." 


HEN I landed in Bombay (October 25, 1907) 

most provinces of India were troubled with 
“Unrest,” the causes of which lay deep in 

history, and. still remain little changed. The immediate 
occasions of the trouble had been gathering for a few years 
1 Tho words of this song, “ Bande Mataram,” are by a Bengali poet, 
Bankim Chandra Chatterji, who introduced 1t into his historic novel called 
" Anandamath," or '''The Abbey of Joy,” a romance upon the rebellion. 
of the austere Sanyasi Order against the decaying rule of the Mohammedans 
in Eastern Bengal when Warren Hastings was the real power. The song 


is written in Sanscrit and Bengal: mixed, and has thus been translated by 
W, EH. Lee, of the Indian Civil Service. 
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past, and as most of the grievances have now (1925) either 
been remedied or have taken different forms, I need not 
here discuss them beyond a bare mention. Lord Curzon 
had been appointed Viceroy at the end of 1898, and his term 
had been renewed five years later, but owing to a difference 
of opinion with Lord Kitchener, Commander-in-Chief, he 
had resigned in 1905 and was succeeded by Lord Minto. 
No one can question Lord Curzon’s energy and devotion 
during his long term of office. In his farewell speech he 
said : 


“Tf I were asked to sum up my work in a single word, I 
would say ‘ Efficiency.” That has been our gospel, the key- 
note of our administration.” 


If that was a boast, Lord Curzon had full right to make it. 
He had proved himself efficient in every department— 
education, irrigation, commerce, land assessment, the 
control of plague and famine, and the preservation of Indian 
arts. But in his zeal for efficiency he had bitterly offended 
Anglo-Indians by inflicting just penalties upon British 
regiments for the concealed crimes of some among their men. 
And he had offended Indian feeling in various ways, especi- 
ally by his Partition of Bengal (October, 1905) and by a 
speech addressed to the Convocation of Calcutta University 
(February, 1905) in which he announced the doctrine that 
truth was rather a Western than an Oriental virtue, and 
that craftiness and diplomatic wiles have in the East always 
been held in much repute. As a protest against the 
Partition, the Swadeshi ( Our own Country ") movement 
was started, especially in Eastern Bengal, for the exclusive 
use of native productions, and the rejection of English salt, 
cotton, and other goods. 

Various small disturbances had followed, not only in 
Eastern Bengal, and Anglo-Indians feared an outbreak on 
the fiftieth anniversary of the Mutiny (May 10, 1907). For 
speeches delivered in the previous March, a young Sikh and 
Lala Lajpat Rai, a prominent social and religious reformer 
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of the Arya Samaj, were then deported and imprisoned 
without trial under an almost forgotten Regulation of 1818. 
This came as a great shock to the natural enthusiasm with 
which the appointment of Mr. John Morley to the India 
Office had been received, and just at the time when I arrived 
in Bombay, John Morley had endeavoured to retrieve the 
position by a wise but irritating speech at Arbroath, in 
which he compared the unrest to a crying for the moon, the 
Indian demand for Dominion Home Rule to a demand for 
Canadian fur coats in the Deccan, and lamented “ the tragic 
miscarriages of impatient idealists, such as he had once been 
himself." In those words he was referring to Keir Hardie, 
who was in India at the time, and whose speeches had been 
shamelessly distorted by reporters instructed to discredit 
him. As Keir Hardie himself said to me, “The lie goes 
round the world while truth is putting on her boots.” 

But I have narrated my experiences in India with so 
much detail in a book which opponents admitted to be 
accurate,! that I may here be content to give a few scenes 
or pictures of what I saw and there recorded rather than 
enter upon discussions most of which would now seem 
obsolete. 

Bombay might easily be made into a beautiful city, as 
indeed it once was. It stands on an island, and the sea runs 
up into it in long inlets and bays. Malabar Point, where the 
Government House and a fine little temple stand, is a. 
pretty place, and the old native city is brilliant with colours. 
But over the district stretching away north and east hangs 
a thick curtain of stifling smoke. It rises from the chimneys 
of the mills, in 1907 numbering about eighty, chiefly manu- 
facturing cotton cloth. Owing to the Swadeshi movement, 
the demand for cotton “‘Made in Bombay ” had greatly 
risen, and Burma took large quantities, though not for 
political reasons. The mill-hands were receiving the 
following wages: men 18 rupees a month (a little over 10d. 
a day) on an average, with 25 rupees as a maximum ; 

1 “ The New Spirit in India " (Harper's, 1908. Out of print). 
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women 7 rupees on an average, with a maximum of 10 rupees; 
and children, on half-time, and nominally over nine and 
under fourteen, 4 rupees a month. Compared with the ryot 
working for wages on a farm the money seems high, for the 
ryot usually received the value in grain of about 2d. a day. 
But on the whole, I think the ryot’s manner of life prefer- 
able. For the mill-hands in Bombay worked for thirteen 
hours a day, with (nominally) only half an hour’s break. 
The labour was monotonous; the noise hideous; the 
atmosphere fluffy with cotton particles ; and there were no 
fans to decrease the dust, the heat, or the smell. Many of the 
children at work must have been far less than nine years old, 
and when an inspector came round, these were hidden away 
behind sacks. Still younger children were playing about in 
the deadly dust. 

All round the factories stood workmen’s dwellings or 
chawls, usually in long galleries of single rooms on the first 
floor over a row of open shops. Hach family lived in one 
room, and, as a rule, there was no window but the door. The 
average rent was one rupee (about 16d.) a week for a room. 
Most families saved a lot of dusting and breakages by 
having no furniture except a metal cooking pot for the rice 
and dal (a sort of lentil), boiled in cocoa-nut oil. This was 
almost the invariable food, though in one of the black holes 
I detected the smell of a fish’s ghost, and sometimes a family 
launched out into a maize pancake. A few of the rooms 
were decorated with portraits of Rama, Krishna, and 
Edward VII, and for a week during my stay every doorway 
was hung with a string of dry leaves, ears of rice, and 
crimson flowers like knapweed, in memory of some old 
festival in the village. All night long, under a waning moon, 
the mill-hands sat in the verandahs of the chawls, beating 
drums and chanting their Oriental scale. When we asked 
them why they sang, they replied that they were praising 
God. But what cause they had to praise Him no one could 
explain. 

Down other streets at night, under that waning moon, 
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women were making their livelihood by sitting, in a succes- 
sion of cages, behind bars through which men peered at 
them. A bed was laid out temptingly behind, and the 
women called to passers-by in many languages—ordinary 
* vernacular,” French, Russian, Japanese; I think every 
tongue but English. For English women are excluded from 
this particular trade, lest they should sully the reputation 
of the dominant race. More favoured followers of the same 
‘profession, suitable for the custom of British and European 
members of the Byculla and similar clubs, dwelt in com- 
parative retirement among bungalows surrounded by 
pleasant gardens. I was not told the wages acquired by 
each class, but I have no doubt they were on an average far 
higher than the earnings of the female hands in the cotton 
mills. On the other hand, allowance must be made for the 
amounts the professional women had to pay to their 
employers, who kept them under strict control. 

The next scene was in Poona. Plague was raging. 
Throughout the Presidency of Bombay seven thousand 
people were dying of plague every week. In the Punjab 
ten times that number had died every week of the summer. 
The disease had lately been traced to fleas that infect rats and 
the grey squirrels which swarm over all the gardens and 
bungalows. A paternal Government was offering a farthing 
per head for live rats, and industrious Hindus brought them 
in by hundreds, having perhaps bred them as a speculation. 
A paternal Government also offered sixpence to anyone who 
would submit to inoculation, and special but vain means 
were taken to prevent the thrifty from gaining the sixpence 
more than once a season. It had also established health 
camps and hospitals, crowded with the sick and dying. 
Brahmans died most. Europeans and the lowest or 
“ sweeper ” caste were most immune. The disease began 
with violent headache and high temperature, the tongue 
turning white or bluish in the cases I saw. The patient 
objected to food and drink, spitting out liquid by a spasm 
in the throat, as in hydrophobia. On the third day delirium 
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supervened, and the patient desired to get up and walk 
about. On the sixth day the patient usually died of heart 
failure. Meantime the glands, especially in the groin, had 
developed into hard lumps in their benign endeavour to 
work off the poison. Hence the name “ bubonic,” from the 
Greek for groin, and whenever I touched those glands, I 
found them hard and large as walnuts. Sometimes they 
absorbed, but usually they suppurated and had to be 
incised. In any case, they caused great pain, and an English’ 
woman told me she was dimly conscious of the pain and of 
the strain on the heart throughout her delirium. The 
plague was supposed to have been introduced about eleven 
years before by the rats in English ships coming from 
China. Many of its symptoms were unlike those of the 
plagues described by Thucydides and Boccaccio, but the 
origin and cure were still doubtful, and Poona lay stricken 
and. desolate. 

The desolation was the worse because all households were 
trying to celebrate the festival of Diwali in honour of 
Lakshmi, goddess of family prosperity, who provides wealth 
sufficient, and holds a baby to her breast. Diwali is the 
Indian Christmas, when ceiling and verandahs flutter with 
pink and yellow flags; windows and doors are hung with 
festoons of marigolds; neat patterns in whitewash are drawn 
upon the pavements before the door; and in the evening 
the children light tiny lamps on windowsills and doorsteps, 
or throw the spurting fires of little torches under the very 
noses of the sacred bulls that wander for their living from 
shop to shop. Other forms of Deity share in the festival 
(for who can tell under which form he loves God best?) 
and the temples of Durga and Vishnu, of Siva and Parvati 
make the sacred hill of Parvati outside the city sparkle with 
their lamps like an illuminated birthday-cake. 

Venerable is every temple, and venerable the sanitary 
efforts of a paternal Government. But more venerable to 
me was a grave and monastic building that stood just 
beyond one of the Health Camps, from which rose the 
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smoke of yesterday's smouldering dead. Here dwelt the 
“ Servants of India," and the Society's founder was waiting 
at the porch to receive me. Gopal Krishna Gokhale was 
the greatest statesman I have intimately known. Born a 
Mahratta Brahman of the highest caste and ordinary 
poverty, he had thrown away the caste and kept the 
poverty. As a student in Bombay, he came under the 
influence of Justice Ranadé, also a Mahratta Brahman, 
Judge of the High Court, and a supporter of the Indian 
National Congress, sitting first in 1885, just after Lord Ripon 
had left the country, honoured and regretted by Indians as 
no Viceroy ever was, before or since. Under the influence of 
Ranadé and Lord Ripon, Gokhale imbibed a belief in 
reasonableness, and the holy hope of which the Hebrew 
Preacher has told us that Wisdom is the mother. But 
indeed a sweet reasonableness and the power of maintaining 
hope even under the deepest clouds of disappointment 
belonged to his own nature, and would have marked his 
actions in any case. I have not known anyone so con- 
siderate to opposition, or so equable in adversity. Add 
undeviating devotion to truth and absolute integrity of life, 
and one found in him an ideal of statesmanship not often 
conceived. 

Ten years before I knew him, he had proved his nobility of 
spirit. It was in the early days of the plague’s first visita- 
tion, and, under stress of frantic indignation against the 
methods of a paternal Government in trying to stay the 
plague, a British Civil Servant and a British officer had been 
shot while driving near Poona. Being then in London, 
Gokhale published charges against the methods of plague- 
observation by British soldiers which on his return he dis- 
covered were not supported by the promised evidence. 
Whereupon he offered an open apology to Lord Sandhurst 
and the Army, which aroused a storm of rage among his own 
people such as few could have lived down. But Gokhale lived 
it down, and just after the Partition of Bengal, he was 
elected President of the National Indian Congress as being 
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the safest guide in that crisis of extreme danger (1905). 
The Presidency of Bombay had also elected him as one of the 
Indians upon the Viceroy's Legislative Council, and when I 
firsb met him he had just returned from opposing the 
Seditious Meetings Bil in the Council at Simla. The 
appointment of John Morley to the India Office had filled all 
educated Indians with hope. As Gokhale said to the Indian 
National Congress: '' Large numbers of educated men in 
this country feel towards Mr. Morley as towards a Master, 
and the heart hopes and yet trembles." Would John Morley 
in office, he asked, apply the principles he had learnt from 
Burke and Mill and Gladstone, or would he succumb to the 
influences of the India Office ? The Seditions Meetings Bill 
and the deportation of Lajpat Rai without trial increased 
the doubt. 

In 1902 Gokhale had retired on a pension of £20 a year 
from a professorship at the Fergusson College (£60 a year) 
in Poona, and had, in 1905, founded the “‘ Order of the 
Servants of India,” consisting of about a dozen men pledged 
“to devote their lives to the cause of the country in a 
religious spirit, and to promote, by all constitutional means, 
the national interests of the Indian people.” They were 
under vows to earn no money for themselves, and seek no 
personal advantage; to regard all Indians as brothers, 
without distinction of caste or creed; to engage in no 
personal quarrel, and to lead a pure personal life. After 
novitiate, a full member was granted 50 rupees a month 
(say £3 6s. 8d.) for himself and his family. And the 
immediate objects, under Gokhale’s own guidance, were to 
free the laborious peoples of India from the bondage they 
laid upon themselves in harassing ritual, immature marriages, 
and the exclusion of some fifty or sixty millions of Indians 
from the decencies of life—those “ Untouchables ” who eat 
animals and think they commit a mortal sin if their shadow 
passes across a Brahman’s figure. 

I met Gokhale many times again—in Surat, Bombay, and 
London. I saw him last in London very soon before his 
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death early in the Great War. But I still picture him on 
that Diwali evening, sitting in the refectory where the 
Servants of India were gathered round him, together with 
friends even from the “ extremist ” parties, as they were 
then called—such friends as Kelkar, editor of the extremist 
Mahratta—besides other Brahmans, desperate enough to eat 
beside a carnivor like myself. Among friends also was 
Paranjbye, Senior Wrangler of his year, Fellow of St. John’s, 
Cambridge, Head of the Fergusson College close by, famous 
among Europeans for his mathematical powers, and almost 
tolerated in Anglo-Indian society at Poona for his skill at 
lawn-tennis. And among the Servants of India sat Srinivasa 
Sastri, unknown to me at the time, but since known to the 
world as Gokhale’s natural successor, and the true repre- 
sentative of his country, whether at the Washington Con- 
ference of 1921, or at many a conference in other cities. In 
concession to my outlandish and clumsy habits I was 
allowed a table, chair, and spoon at dinner. But the sons 
of the country sat on boards laid upon the floor, their backs 
against the walls, and in front of each of us was set half a 
banana leaf, neatly studded round the edge with little piles 
of rice, beans, and other seeds, flavours, sauces, and condi- 
ments, together with thin wheaten cakes unleavened, 
which when we had eaten, having drunk water from the 
brazen bowls that Indians carry when they walk, we washed 
up by burning the banana leaves, rinsed our hands, and 
continued the political discussion over pomegranate seeds, 
orange cloves, and pan-leaves concealing betel-nut and 
various spices. 

A subject of laughter was a passage in the Rules of the 
Order : 


"Its members frankly accept the British connection, as 
ordained in the inscrutable dispensation of Providence, for 
India’s good. Self-government on the lines of the English 
Colonies is their goal. This goal, they recognise, cannot be 
attained without years of earnest and patient work, and 
sacrifice worthy of the cause." 
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Naturally, “the inscrutable dispensation of Providence ”’ 
aroused much amusement, but Gokhale defended the phrase 
with grave simplicity. For indeed he was incapable of irony, 
as of rhetoric, speaking with no eloquence beyond the 
eloquence of perfect expression, and for the rest, with all his 
power resisting the temptation to sulky aloofness, which is so 
strong a temptation to enthusiasts in opposition when active 
efforts seem vain. Serene, modest, definite in aim and in 
knowledge, he continued to discourse to us, until the moon 
rolled westward, and under her obscure silence I returned 
to the city of the plague, where the oil lamps were now 
extinguished, and the children asleep. 

The next scene was still in Poona. I was in the printing 
and publishing office of the Mahraita and Kesar: (“‘ Lion’), 
both owned by the extremist Bal Gangadhar Tilek, the 
Mahratia written in English, the Kesari in the vernacular, 
and reputed to be more violent. While seated in the editor’s 
room among bookshelves mildewing like all Indian libraries, 
I observed a crowd. of brown and naked printers at the door, 
deferential but eager, and at a glance I knew that a terrible 
moment in my career had arrived. For, advancing to my 
chair, they hung around my neck a thick festoon of orange 
marigolds, picked out with the silvery tinsel known on our 
Christmas trees as “ fairy rain.” They encircled both my 
wrists with orange bracelets to match, and in my right hand 
they placed an arrangement of variegated flowers and 
spangles, stiff and formal as a sceptre. So I sat enthroned, 
and to complete the ceremony my dusky subjects sprinkled 
me with delicate odours from silvern vessels; they soused 
my handkerchief in scent; they rubbed spikenard and 
aloes on the back of my hands. Then, standing at a distance, 
they contemplated their handiwork with kindly satisfaction, 
while I laboured to express my august gratification in an 
Imperial tongue of which they understood no word. Hung 
with fillets like a sacrificial victim, and bearing the floral 
sceptre upright in my hand, I issued from the front door 
into the full blaze of the public street, and the passers-by 
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regarded me with admiring interest, but without a trace of 
laughter. Such ceremonies are merely customary. Before 
I left India I learnt to dread a garland as little as my bed, 
and when at the final parting upon the pier my “boy ” covered 
me with flowers and rubbed his weeping face upon my boots, 
I did not even stoop to dry his tears. But that first time— 
what shamefaced consciousness of my British trousers and 
khaki helmet overcame me! Suddenly, with poignant pang, 
I remembered that I had once rowed two in the Christ 
Church torpid, and I appeared to myself like the Attis of 
Catullus, lamenting his self-imposed fate among the Asian 
worshippers of strange gods, and crying : 


“ Patria o mei creatrix, patria o mea genetriz . . . 
Ego gymnaset fur flos /” 


Thus decorated, I drove with Kelkar through miles of 
rice fields to that great blue mountain conspicuous from 
Poona for its height and flat-topped outline—the mountain 
fortress of Singarh, famed in Deccan history for its capture 
by the Mahrattan hero, Shivaji, more than 250 years ago, and 
for its capture by the British early in last century. At an 
arched gateway through the ancient walls around the 
plateau of the summit, a tall, turbaned, white-clad figure, 
upright but using a long staff, appeared. It was Tilak, at 
that time Gokhale’s leading opponent among political 
Indians. His full brown eyes were singularly brilliant, steady 
with daring, and very aggressive. They told of a wild and 
passionate nature, but outwardly the passion was strictly 
controlled. His manner both in conversation and public 
speaking was always very quiet, and he talked in brief, 
assured sentences, quite free from the curse of rhetoric. His 
complete self-command perhaps arose from prolonged legal 
practice at his own trials; for he had suffered many things 
in law courts, and at first I feared that his was a legal mind, 
subtle, the prey of petty distinctions, rather capable of 
expressing thought than of thinking. But in time I dis- 
covered that his natural bias was towards religious specula- 
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tion and scholarly tradition. Of all the reformers in India 
in those days, he was in practice the most orthodox, though to 
me he professed a belief in progressive Hinduism. In 
learning he was known among Sanscrit scholars for his 
work on “The Arctic Home of the Vedas,” maintaining 
that the Sacred Books originated among a glacial people 
inhabiting the Arctic Circle. I am not scholar enough to 
understand whether the idea is fantastic as well as learned. 
To me it is significant only because the book was published 
in the midst of the author’s direst troubles, when money, 
reputation, and all were at stake, and few men would have 
spared a thought for Sacred Books or Arctic Circles. 

All that night the wind roared over the mountain where I 
lay isolated, because Tilak, belonging to the same high caste 
as Gokhale, and to the same sub-section of it, refused to live 
or eat with a European. But at daybreak next morning he 
came and showed me round the ruins of the elaborate 
fortifications, discoursing on history like a professor with no 
interests less than two centuries old. Yet I knew that at 
Nagpur in the Central Provinces events were happening 
that day which deeply involved his fate. For the ensuing 
Indian National Congress the Moderates had selected 
Dr. Rash Behari Ghose as President. The Extremists had 
selected Tilak. As a compromise he had suggested Lajpat 
Rai, but Lajpat had refused in hope of avoiding a division, 
and ultimately the Nagpur meeting broke up in disaster, the 
Moderates accepting an invitation to Surat as a quieter place 
for the Congress. ‘Tilak was, of course, perfectly aware of 
the crisis, but for some hours he discoursed to me on ancient 
history. Coming to me again later in the day, he analysed 
the actual political situation with equal calmness. He 
maintained that the difference between the two parties lay, 
not in purpose, but only in method. There was no thought 
of shaking off British suzerainty ; that must be left for some 
far-distant time. The sole object of all reformers was to 
obtain a large share in the administration of their own 
country, and the remote ideal was a confederacy of the 
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Indian Provinces, possessing Colonial self-government, and 
leaving all Imperial questions to England. With this 
object his party sought to bring pressure on the British 
bureaucracy, if only to persuade them that all was not well, 
and in nothing but the method of bringing this pressure did 
he differ from the Moderates : 


** Both parties," he said, “have, of course, long given up 
all hope of influencing the Anglo-Indians out here. But 
even in England we find most people ignorant or indifferent 
about India, and the influence of retired Anglo-Indians 
works perpetually against us. When Lord Cromer said the 
other day that India must be no party question, he meant 
that Liberals should support the bureaucracy as blindly as 
the Tories. The history of the last year has proved to us 
how unexceptionably they fulfil their duty. 

“Under these disappointments, we Extremists have 
determined on other methods. It is a matter of tempera- 
ment, and the younger men are with us. Our motto is 
* Self-reliance, not Mendicancy. We work by the boycott 
and passive resistance. We do not care what happens to 
ourselves. We are devoted absolutely and without reserva- 
tion to the cause of the Indian peoples. To imprison even 
3000 or 4000 of us at the same time would embarrass the 
bureaucracy. That is our object—to attract the attention 
of England to our wrongs by diverting trade and obstructing 
the Government." 


We are next in Madras—a city boasting the dry light of 
reason and practical logic, but hot with religious fervour, 
none the less; for Pascal has told us that the heart has'its 
reasons of which reason knows nothing. One day at dawn 
I went out to visit the god in his beautiful temple at Maila- 
pur, not far from the widespread ‘‘ Compounds ” where the 
happy English and a few rich Indians reside, two or three 
miles inland from the sea and the jumbled “ Black Town ” 
of crowded “natives.” There, as I stood by the edge of the 
temple tank covered with lotus flowers, I perceived an 
elderly Hindu reading at the door of his modest house. The 
verandah was partly arranged as a stable for the sacred cow, 
partly laid with mats for beggars, wanderers, or religious 
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teachers who might be seeking shelter for the night. The 
Hindu had already bathed in the tank and washed his only 
garment of long cotton cloth, as he did every morning him- 
self, according to the cleanly and chivalrous Indian custom. 
He was a schoolmaster, with a fixed salary of £3 6s. 8d. a 
month, and on this income he mainly supported his sons 
with their wives and children, all of whom lived in his house, 
under the direction of his widowed mother, who arranged 
which of the married couples should occupy the married 
quarters in turn, as there was not room for all. In gratitude 
for her services, and in reverence for motherhood, ‘‘ which is 
the centre of human life,” he told me that every morning 
members of the family washed the widow’s feet and covered 
them with flowers, as though they were the feet of a 
divinity. 

As it was a festival of Shiva, destroyer and healer, he was 
spending the quiet hours in meditation upon God, and 
reading a large volume of William James’s “ Principles of 
Psychology.” He was himself inclined to the Monist view 
that the spirit of man is identical in essence with the spirit 
of God, but he felt no violent enmity towards the Dualists, 
who maintain a difference in essence. On his forehead he 
had painted the three upright lines of white and vermilion 
which represent the footprint of Vishnu, the maintainer of 
existence; but, here again, he felt no enmity towards the 
worshippers of Shiva, who draw three horizontal lines of 
grey or yellow earth across their brows. As a Monist, he 
admitted that his conception of the Universe hardly differed 
from Spinozism, unless he went beyond Spinoza in his belief 
in a universal Consciousness, the subtle waves of which he 
might perceive if only his mind were not too gross an instru- 
ment for perception. That instrument he had always 
striven to purify by clean living and the practice of con- 
centration. He had never touched flesh or drink or tobacco, 
and by practising for an increasing time every day, he was 
now able to fix his mind on eternal truths with such 
absorption that transitory things no longer disturbed his 
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meditation, and he had acquired new powers enabling him 
dimly to perceive a Consciousness in the air and in so-called 
inanimate objects. He could sometimes even feel the 
impalpable workings of Karma—the influence of a man’s 
reputed good or evil deeds working upon his own destiny, and 
affecting even the infinitesimal atoms of the Universe. He 
now longed only to withdraw from the world, lay aside his 
sacred thread—the triple thread of the Brahman—and 
devote to contemplation his few remaining years. How 
deeply I could sympathise with that longing! But I 
recognised that the necessity of earning 16s. 8d. a week for 
the support of his patriarchal household must in his cage 
restrain it. 

Among the multitudes of the city the dry light of 
philosophy was not so conspicuous. In their burning 
grounds I would meet little processions carrying milk in 
brazen bowls to wash the relics of the dead burnt yesterday, 
and to pour an offering for the spirit’s consolation. Round 
another smouldering pyre a group of mourners would be 
seated, offering yellow flowers, and pouring water on the dust 
that was alive last week. Two would beat cymbals, and at 
long intervals another raised a large white conch-shell to his 
lips and blew a melancholy note. Why will the dead not 
listen when they are called? Why will they not give one 
word of answer to conch-shell, prayers, and love ? And all 
the while, one of the mourners, regardless of this world, 
swayed to and fro, chanting the unhappy truth that “ man 
must die, for life is a shadow, and man vanishes away ; 
all know that this truth alone is undying; they know that 
they too shall vanish like a shade, yet they go back to the 
city and sin, and sin again, forgetting that they too shall 
vanish like à shade." So the lamentation went on, till the 
water was poured, the milk was offered, the conch-shell 
sounded its last vain call, and the living returned to their 
lite of numbered days. It was the same yearning that 
brought Electra out to Agamemnon’s tomb; the same 
that may still be felt on All Saints’ Day in modern Europe, 
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even in the cemeteries of Paris herself. For it springs from 
the vain longing of all mankind not to be forgotten, and 
never to forget. 

One night I found myself in a beautiful Vishnu temple. 
Here was his tank, here his Chariot. But the people were 
celebrating the festival of Shiva all the same, and among 
the deep orange columns of the external portico, dim figures 
in white or Indian red moved silently about, hardly revealed. 
in the purple night by rare lanterns and tiny lamps. Being 
accompanied by a Brahman who was guardian of the temple, 
I was admitted through brazen doors into a vast courtyard 
leading up to the inner shrine on which no alien may look. 
Here the worshippers stood in an almost continuous crowd, 
silent, slowly moving in dubious obscurity. I caught one 
gleam of yellow light on prostrate forms among columns 
beyond, but a priest led me quietly aside into a vast chamber, 
where were stabled the mystic figures of a dragon large as 
life, a winged kite, and an elephant, all awaiting the great 
day when the God should take to his car and move in glory 
through the streets, seated beneath the sacred tree, which 
also was standing there. From a hidden and cavernous safe 
the priest then revealed a glittering wealth of emeralds and 
rubies, unnumbered as the Milky Way, and possibly sur- 
passing their intrinsic value by their sanctity. Disappearing 
for a minute, after locking the safe, the priest returned with 
a pink garland, thick as a liner’s hawser, and hung it round 
my neck, where two white garlands already hung, for I had 
been honoured by a political club. The new pink garland 
nearly touched my feet. It had been an offering to the 
shrine, and came to me cold from the neck of the God him- 
self. 

Thus sanctified and adorned, I passed back into the 
throng of worshippers, and at once felt a peculiar stir of 
excitement gathering around me, which I naturally 
attributed to my unusual appearance. But when my 
Brahman conducted me to a private house overlooking the 
precincts, for the first time in India I failed to receive the 
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Hindu welcome. The rooms and courtyards were glimmer- 
ing with little lamps. Seated in the verandah, a band of 
pipers, blowing as they pleased, sought to drive dull care 
away—the further the better, one thought, for her own 
sake. Gods, kites, and elephants of painted alabaster were 
arranged in neat rows upon the table of an inner room, and 
little girls, dressed in the gorgeous silks and embroideries 
and golden ornaments of Southern India, tended them with 
lights and flowers. But the master of the house, himself a 
temple guardian, politely expressed an unwillingness to 
receive the foreigner, and when I turned back among the 
excited crowd that swarmed round me under the temple 
colonnade, for the first time I heard the loud and threatening 
shout of “ Bande Mataram! Bande Mataram ! ” (“ Hail to 
the Motherland !”) rising on all sides. My Brahman 
hurried me away, though he told me afterwards the outcry 
was really a compliment to my Liberal opinions. But to me 
it seemed rather to be raised as the reverse of compliment to 
my English appearance, which was far more conspicuous 
than my Liberal opinions have ever been. 

On the “ practical ” side, I remember one incident that 
seemed to foretell one of the most widespread movements 
in modern India. In a northern suburb I found a wealthy 
Madrasi who took the extreme Swadeshi line of preaching 
complete boycott against all British goods, British Govern- 
ment, Laws, and Courts, so that, except for the taxes, the 
Indian peoples might forget the presence of the foreigners 
among them. That was an extreme but not uncommon 
position. The unusual part was his determination to set up 
cotton works without the aid of imported machinery. 
Collecting members of the old weaving caste, he had built a 
bamboo factory for hand-looms, where they were weaving 
the beautiful Indian fabrics at very little greater cost than 
the English machine-made stuff, and twice as durable. 
Hand-loom weaving still retained a natural life in many 
parts of the country, and he told me he could not keep pace 
with the demands of the Hindu women for his saris and 
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his bits of cloth as children’s covering. Thus he seemed to 
foretell that gospel of the hand-loom which Mahatma 
Gandhi has since been preaching with apostolic zeal, both 
as a political and religious duty. 

Still in Madras: it was evening, and the sky glowed with 
the deep and ominous colours of an Indian sunset in the 
rains. A hot wind, blowing in from the sea, threw the waves 
in heavy surf upon the sand. Up and down the long 
* Marina," or esplanade, the last carriages were bearing 
home Anglo-Indian ladies and youths comfortably wearied 
with tea-parties, polo, and other games. But on the broad 
sand between the esplanade and the surf, a vast circle of 
people was gathered about a little platform and chair. By 
hundreds they were seated there, and round the outer edge 
of the seated circle hundreds more were standing upright, 
like the rim of a flat plate. 

When the meeting began the dark and eager faces could 
still be seen in the sunset light. The faces disappeared, and 
only the brilliant white turbans and white draperies were 
visible by the flicker of a big lamp fitted upon the platform. 
The waning moon rose late and shapeless among heavy 
clouds, and the dark faces reappeared, outlined in silver ; 
but still the crowd sat on. All were men, and most of them 
were young. They had assembled to show their joy at the 
release of Lajpat Rai and his young fellow-prisoner, Ajit 
Singh, both inhabitants of the distant Punjab, and both 
raised to heroes and martyrs by their deportation without 
trial. The news of their release (November 11, 1907) was 
greeted by all the country with joy, though not with grati- 
tude. It would need a divine virtue to show gratitude when 
the wrong-doer undoes the wrong. 

A little boy with head half shaven and a long tuft of black 
hair at the back stood before the platform, and amid 
complete silence sang in his native Tamil the Bengali song 
of “ Bande Mataram,” which had become India’s national 
anthem. The mugic was of that queer Eastern kind, nasal, 
quavering, full of turns and twists, such as one may hear 
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from the Adriatic to Burma. Perhaps it is Persian in origin, 
for I have heard it best performed on the Persian frontier 
and by Persian musicians. Both the music and the words 
of ** Bande Mataram " are too tender for a stirring war-song 
like the “Marseillaise.” Here is no march, no thunder to 
inflame the soul of trampling hosts. The thunder comes only 
in the cry of “ Bande Mataram !” But the tenderness, the 
love of country, and the adoration of motherhood are 
characteristics of the Indian soil. 

When the song was finished, various speeches in English 
were made (English being especially strong in Madras, 
doubtless owing to the early missionary influence), and 
various lamentations were uttered over John Morley, the 
former champion of liberty. Then a new speaker rose— 
tall, dark, and aged, with clearly-cut features and a shaven 
head. His simple robe was of deep saffron-coloured cotton, 
and in one hand he held a wanderer’s staff, symbolic of 
control over thought, speech, and action. Once he had 
been a rich man, a barrister, a councillor, a leader in public 
life. Now he had given away all he possessed. He had 
discarded the forehead mark of worship, and the sacred 
thread of his caste. Having said farewell to family and 
friends, to business, politics, and all transitory things, he had 
set off with only a staff to wander through India, begging 
his bread and teaching the divine realities, on which he 
meditated day and night. To this meeting he had come, 
not to discuss mortal injustice or British rule—things that 
hardly throw a shadow on the white radiance of eternity— 
but only to say that in his wanderings he had met Lajpat 
Rai, and found in him a pious human soul, simple-hearted, 
austere, and regardless of possessions. He spoke in his 
childhood's Tamil, and when he had finished speaking, he 
went upon his way, while the meeting dispersed and dying 
shouts of " Bande Mataram ! " mingled with the roaring of 
the surf. 

The next scene was in Cuttack, the broad strip of flat 
alluvial land formed by tbe rivers that trickle or storm 
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down from the mountains of Orissa, where tributary Chiefs 
and Rajahs still hold their territories, hill-tribes dwell, and 
elephants roam at large. The alluvial belt is under British 
control, but it is permeated by those uncertain rivers, which, 
more untameable than elephants, refuse control of any kind, 
and had lately flooded the region, first with water eight feet 
deep above the huts of the inhabitants, and then with sand 
three feet deep above the rice crops. I came to Cuttack in 
answer to a heart-rending appeal from Madhu Sudan Das, 
a highly-educated man, though belonging to the ancient and 
separate Uriya race, which understands no human tongue 
but its own, and whose script looks like a wire netting of 
circular loops. He called himself a Christian also, though 
his faith was founded rather upon Christ than upon Roman 
Catholic, Anglican, or Nonconformist doctrines. For it was 
founded simply upon Christ's one prayer, “ Father, forgive 
them, for they know not what they do.” “The man who 
could utter that prayer while dying under torture was 
divine," he often said to me. “The moment I heard that 
prayer I recognised that truth, and I have never doubted it 
since." 

His unlimited generosity and a passionate sympathy with 
his own people had gained for himself some of sanctity’s 
privileges during his own lifetime. I have seen a man 
suffering from a frightful running sore entreat him for the 
loan of the eighth part of a penny that he might touch the 
sore with it and be healed. Another came with a brass bowl 
imploring Madhu Sudan Das to dip his finger into the water 
that his wife might be delivered from her dangerous labour, 
and the moment he dipped his finger in the child was safely 
born. Association with such a man was like a return to 
those enviable Middle Ages, when the Laws of Nature were 
not so stiff and obstinate as to refuse compliance with the 
wishes of holiness. 

And all the might of holiness was called for in Orissa 
then; for the British officials, labouring with even more 
than their customary solicitude, were unable to save the 
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crowding inhabitants from death by cholera, “ bowel com- 
plaints,” and the other plagues of starvation. The Com- 
missioner from amid his barricades of reports, abstracts, 
averages, and regulations, gave me the official figures of 
distress. He told me the number of square miles flooded, 
the number of population affected (over 300,000) the 
number of cattle, horses, and houses swept away, the 
number of deaths from cholera, and the number of human 
‘beings then on the point of death from starvation. But 
figures over ten cease to be personal, and I learnt more of 
famine from a band of thirty or forty brown skeletons who 
crawled towards me outside the office. There is no need to 
describe a brown skeleton—the projecting ribs and spiny 
backbone, the legs and arms like withered sticks, the deep 
pits at the collar-bones, the loose and crinkled skin, like the 
skin of a starved cat found under the tiles. But when brown 
skeletons fling themselves flat on the ground before you, 
with arms outstretched beyond their heads, and faces 
rubbing in the dust ; when they take your feet in their bones 
and lay their skulls upon your boots, what are you to do ? 
What are you to do when there are at least fifteen hundred 
men, women, and children only waiting to catch sight of you 
that they may make the same irresistible and hopeless 
appeal ? 

That terrible appeal was raised to me again wherever I 
was seen on a huge elephant approaching the wide regions 
desolated by the rivers. At sight of me the crowding 
skeletons abandoned the paternal Government’s agent who 
was issuing little doles of rice, and flung themselves prostrate 
upon the hot sand which had ruined them. Surely a man 
who rode an elephant and wore a helmet and was white by 
courtesy, could save them! Thousands were inspired by 
that belief, and I had but one pocketful of coppers. Rice 
was selling at 14d. a pound; it takes two pounds a day to 
feed a man decently, and the full wage for a working 
cultivator was 2d. a day in ordinary times. Where then 
was charity ? Where were economics ? The elephant from 
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whose back I surveyed the scene as from a watch-tower, could 
heartily enjoy a daily meal that would keep any Hindu in 
prime condition for six weeks. 

So I proceeded on my way, helpless as a scarlet God—the 
God who is believed to protect the villages ; helpless as the 
paternal Government, which had just then sent out officials 
in Settlement Camps to revise the land-titles in readiness 
for the next great Settlement, due in twenty years; (for 
the Settlement has to be revised every thirty years, and 
Sir Andrew Fraser, Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, being a 
Scot, had an eye on the future); helpless as a Bengali 
Deputy-Magistrate, whom we found occupying so much of a 
dak-bungalow (rest house) that, like the elephant, I slept 
in the free air, Mr. Das, who was old and invalid, taking the 
one spare corner. But, unhappily, Mr. Das, in spite of his 
saintly powers, acted upon official minds much as a hedge- 
hog would act on a naked man who found one rolled up in 
his bed, and when we requested an interview, the Magistrate, 
being determined not to fall below the standard of official 
dignity, received us with his legs stretched out on the arms 
of his deck-chair, and so entrenched he resolutely refused 
even to listen to his fellow-Indian’s pleas for the hard 
cases of three or four widows waiting at the door. Waving 
a respectful goodnight to his boots, we took our leave. But 
a few days later we came upon a chaukidar (messenger) 
carrying round official orders to the villagers not to receive 
us or to take notice of our passing. And such is the obedience 
of the Indian spirit that hardly a woman or a child appeared 
to welcome the saint or to gaze upon the elephant. 

It was a relief to turn to the next scene, in the holy city 
of Juggernaut—Puri by the sea. Together with many 
hundreds of white-robed figures, the train from Cuttack 
shot me out upon the sand one day before the dawn. But the 
more religious worshippers think it purifying to make the 
whole journey on foot, visiting other sacred temples upon 
the road, bathing in holy rivers, and each morning turning 
in worship towards the rising sun, "To take years upon the 
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journey only extends the glory of expectation, and if one 
has the holy patience to traverse the Grand Trunk Road 
measuring every two yards of its thousand miles by pros- 
trating one’s body along the dust and progressing like a 
geometer caterpillar, what is space, what is time, when you 
are on the way to God ? 

Sometimes an entire family, children and all, sets out for 
holiness, but the best age is late in middle life. Then for 
‘many years the field has been sown and reaped, the buffalo 
fed, the children tended, the cotton garment daily washed. 
Then men and women long to go on pilgrimage—women 
because on pilgrimage even the most secluded purdah 
women are free as air. Untouched by cares of fortune, 
family, or any transitory thing, the pilgrims travel forth in 
calm elation of soul, their thoughts fixed only on the lasting 
realities of eternity, until they hear the thud of the long 
waves upon the sand, and before them rises the great pink 
tower of the “Lord of the Universe,’ surmounted by its 
wheel and flag. There stands the beatific vision ; there is 
the end of all those labours, the revelation of the Divine 
Essence for which they have waited so many years. 

The temple of Juggernaut is said to show traces of 
Buddhistic influence—the teaching of that Buddha who 
made the great renunciation and received all mankind 
equally under his blessing. It is the shrine of peace and 
conciliation, and within it prevails the unaltering rule of 
worship that all castes and ranks and properties are equal in 
the sight of God, and that even a woman is equal to a man. 
Within that oblong wall the earthly distinctions fall away, 
and the naked soul remains alone to worship. There 
Brahman may dine with sweeper, and the warrior with the 
retail seller of flesh for carrion-eating Europeans. In simple 
kitchens the god’s four hundred cooks daily prepare the 
sacred food for all who come. One is served with another, 
and all may eat from the same dish without contamination. 
Thousands of monks carry the food far through the land, and 
the pilgrims themselves take some of it home in their brazen 
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vessels, so that villagers and children left behind may taste 
the blessings of pilgrimage. For wherever the sacred food is 
eaten, worldly differences disappear, and the sacrament of 
equality is celebrated. 

Side by side with Juggernaut, within the dark and 
secluded shrine upon which no alien may look, stand. his 
brother and little sister—quaint figures all three, hideous 
with symbolism—the staring eyes of eternal vision, the 
atrophied hands and feet of eternal meditation—and every’ 
twelve years the symbolic figures are constructed anew out 
of wooden blocks ; for few among mankind are such fools as 
to identify the symbol with the God. Perhaps it would be 
too curious to imagine the little sister of Juggernaut as 
Liberty, and his brother as Fraternity. But the attribute of 
Juggernaut is Equality, and it is this glorious attribute 
which gives his temple its place as the most frequented fane 
of India, and inspires men and women with the passionate 
desire even to touch with one finger the painted board of 
which he is made. Many people worship what most they 
fall short in, just as in England we aspire to worship Christ, 
whose character and manner of life were so entirely opposed 
to our own. And of all great virtues the Indians have been 
most wanting in the sense of equality. Their system of 
existence is based on inequality, inevitable and permanent. 
The man who is born to study the Vedas will continue to 
study the Vedas, and so will his son. The man who is born 
to carry away sewage will continue to carry away sewage, 
and so will his son. Nor could the daughter of a millionaire 
merchant ever dream of marriage with a man of learning, 
since wisdom lies beyond the dreams of avarice. The 
system has its advantages in courtesy and consideration for 
others. To pass from a Scottish or American crowd into the 
streets of an Indian city is an education in behaviour. The 
obligations of high caste—cleanliness in food and life, 
intellectual alertness, and disregard of wealth—are as 
valuable as the obligations of noblesse. But the weakness of 
the system of caste both in India and England is that the 
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idea of these high obligations is restricted to certain classes 
and not considered universally binding. So that, in the end, 
we are driven back to the precept, ‘‘ Pursue Equality,’’ as 
it was once proclaimed by the ancient Greek philosopher, 
and still is proclaimed by Juggernaut. 


CHAPTER XII 


MODERATION’S TRAGEDY 


**'Thus the native hue of resolution 
Is sickhed o’er with the pale cast of thought ; 
And enterprises of great pith and moment 
With this regard their currents turn awry, 
And lose the name of action." 
Hamlet . Aci YII, Sc. 1. 


FTER a brief delay in Calcutta, I entered my next 
A Scene, upon the vast and placid rivers of Eastern 
Bengal, where flow the sacred waters of the Ganges 

and the Brahmaputra, fed by the snows on both sides of 
the Himalayas, and at last united after their beneficent 
course of a thousand miles. Separate or united they form 
the highways of that flat, malarious, and fertile land, equally 
productive of rice and of jute—jute the commercial and 
deadly rival of the people’s food. I have never known such 
unmitigated peace as in my journeyings up and down those 
enormous rivers, while I sat upon a little steamer’s deck, 
sometimes passing a square-sailed junk, sometimes a long 
black boat with pointed prow and stern pitched high in air ; 
sometimes seeing only the mangoes and palm trees on the 
banks, and again the women washing themselves, their 
babies and their brazen pots, or the men driving gigantic 
perch into nets by the help of tame otters, held captive in 
long leashes, The only interruptions to peace were the 
bands of beautiful figures in white or yellow robes who came 
down to the landing-places to cry their “‘ Bande Mataram ” 
and cheer me as I passed. For the news of my coming had 
been conveyed from Calcutta to the so-called “ seditious ” 
centre at Barisal, and thence throughout the widespread 
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land, and no Englishman who expresses sympathy with 
Indians in their own country can avoid such welcomes. 
Torchlight processions also came at night, and sometimes 
conducted me to and from vast meetings arranged for me to 
address. 

For, peaceful as was the outward scene, Hastern Bengal 
was the central cause of that “‘ unrest " which in those years 
kept the Indian peoples uneasily stirring, like those who are 
awakened from sleep by ominous dreams. More than two 
years earlier (July 19, 1905), as I said, Lord Curzon had 
proclaimed the Partition of Bengal, creating *' Eastern 
Bengal and Assam ” into a new and separate province with 
a population of 31,000,000 and a capital at the mouldering 
Mohammedan city of Dacca, while Calcutta remained the 
capital of “ Bengal,” with a population of 18,000,000, or of 
about 54,000,000 including the outlying districts of Behar, 
Chota Nagpur, and Orissa. Lord Curzon acted as usual in 
the name of “ efficiency,” but he could not have anticipated 
the devastating storm that his efficiency raised. Hundreds 
of protest meetings were held. Large numbers of long 
petitions were dispatched to him and to the Home Govern- 
ment. Less than a month after the Proclamation, a great 
meeting in Calcutta took the Swadeshi oath drawn up by 
Surendra Nath Banerjea, Principal of Ripon College and 
editor of the leading Indian paper, The Bengali, in these 
terms: 


"I hereby pledge myself to abstain from the purchase of 
all English-made goods for at least one year from tbis date. 
So help me God." 


On October 16, 1905, the Partition became what John 
Morley, in an evil moment, called “ a settled fact,” and the 
anniversary of that day was observed throughout India as & 
solemn fast. Ashes were rubbed upon foreheads, no meals 
were eaten, shops and bazaars were shut, women refused to 
cook and laid aside their ornaments, men bound each other’s 
wrists with a yellow string as a sign of remembrance, and 
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the whole day was passed in mourning. Anglo-Indians 
sneered at the movement as “ mere sentiment," and when 
English people talk of “sentiment ” they always mean an 
emotion that does not bring in sixpence. The Anglo- 
Indians were right: this was an emotion that did not bring 
in sixpence to the Indians. But when it was found that the 
Swadeshi boycott on “ Liverpool salt,” Manchester cotton, 
and other British goods actually deprived our countrymen. 
of many sixpences ; when it was found that even the prosti- 
tutes of Eastern Bengal '' went Swadeshi" and displayed 
their charms only through home-spun muslins ; when a child 
asked its mother whether a mosquito was English or Swadeshi, 
and hearing it was Swadeshi, cried, “ Then I will not kill 
it ”—then Anglo-Indian indignation grew, and violent 
attempts were made to break the boycott and force the 
accustomed products upon an obstinate people. At the 
same time bodies of Volunteers were organised among 
the Indian youth to preach Swadeshi, check or destroy the 
imported goods, and, in one branch calling itself “ Little 
Brothers of the Poor,” to nurse the patients of cholera and 
smallpox, organise pilgrimages, and protect Hindu women 
when bathing in the sacred rivers against the disgusting 
crime of “ group-rape ”’ by Mohammedans who took the 
encouraging attitude of the Government towards Islam as 
evidence that they might treat Hindus as they pleased. 
For the favour shown by the authorities towards Moham- 
medans in the new province was as obvious as were its 
reasons. A typical instance was the case of the Nawab 
Salimulla, an influential personality in the city of Dacca. 
Most of the Mohammedans in the province were Bengalis of 
the same race and language as the rest of the population, 
though at the time of the great Moslem invasion their 
ancestors had been. converted from Hinduism to a belief in 
the Prophet and his one God by the ungentle argument of 
the sword. But the Nawab’s ancestors had come from 
Kashmir, and owing to their skill in selling carpets he had 
inherited considerable wealth which he and his guardian 
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so dissipated that the Government Court of Wards had de- 
clared him a “disqualified proprietor,” incapable of under- 
standing his own affairs. Recently, however, Lord Curzon had 
reappointed him a member of the Viceroy’s Legislative Council 
as being a man peculiarly capable of understanding the 
affairs of the British Empire, and a paternal Government 
had further advanced him a loan of £100,000 at a very low 
rate of interest in the hope of relieving from the stigma of 
bankruptcy the munificence which he lavished upon his 
own pleasures. Such appeals to his better reason had com- 
pletely reversed his earlier opinion of the Partition, which at 
first, in his simple-hearted manner, he had described as 
“ beastly.” And now, as the chief representative of Islam 
and riches, dwelling in a palace that overlooked the slowly 
stagnating river at Dacca, he made facile allowance for the 
criminal amenities to which his co-religionists were often 
inclined. 

In the entrance of the palace, the large collection of 
knightly armour, recalling the onsets of Cressy and Agin- 
court, could hardly have been intended to suggest that the 
present occupier’s ancestors were engaged in those famous 
battles, as a similar collection would naturally suggest in the 
mansion of an English parvenu ; but I found the enormous 
vaulted chamber into which I was shown stuffed with 
kindred sweepings of European furniture-shops. A large 
arm-chair in solid cut-glass especially fascinated my gaze. 
And I had full time for fascination since the Nawab was an 
hour and a half late for his appointment, being detained in 
another palace with the wife to whom he was more attached 
than to the other three. So that, knowing the power of love 
myself, I had made every excuse for him when at last he 
swept into the room with a smile of ingratiating complacency. 
Indeed, his large and serene face, fringed by a flowing 
black beard, smiled almost perpetually with an air of that 
sweet innocence called by nursemaids “engaging.” He 
was dressed in little purple slippers, thin pyjamas of white 
silk, a vest of exquisite muslin such as I had seen a few old 
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weavers still weaving under water—so fine that cows lick it 
up as gossamer, not noticing any difference—and this was 
* sprigged " with delicate rosebuds, as was the copious 
turban. A long purple cloak of flowered brocade, with a 
white border embroidered with passion flowers, completed 
the charming costume. “ My own design!” he exclaimed 
with justifiable pride as he turned slowly round so that I 
might enjoy the full effect. 

I attempted to concentrate his attention upon the vast 
Imperial problems for the solution of which the Government 
looked to him with so trustful a confidence. But it was 
hard, as the following notes from my diary will show : 


* He was particularly proud of his skill in cookery, and 
he told me of many wonderful dishes he could make. 

“< You should taste my nougat!' he cried, and leaning 
forward like a diplomatist imparting a State secret, he 
added, ‘Only this morning I composed a new almond 
toffee ! ’ 

* T was not surprised that, with such gifts only waiting to 
be recognised, he was deeply hurt by a lack of sympathy in 
his own family circle; for what prophet is without honour 
except from the wife of his bosom ? 

* * My wife '—(he used the singular, though with a sigh) 
— you have no idea what difficulty I have in getting my 
wife to try & new dish! With her it is always mutton, 
mutton, mutton! She was brought up on mutton, and 
Indian women have so little enterprise. She will not try my 
dishes.’ 

**Tet us go hence, my songs; she will not hear,’ I 
quoted in sympathy, and he sighed again. 

“€ Our Indian women are very backward,’ he went on. 
‘Now, there is my retired groom—what a woman his 
English wife is! How finished! What pleasantness! How 
much nicer a home she makes for him that I can ever hope 
for! I will show you what the difference means.’ 

* He called an attendant who had been keeping his eye 
on me from behind a glass door, and presently the atten- 
dant returned with heavy gold ornaments—bracelets, 
anklets, and necklaces—thickly sprinkled with turquoises 
and pearls. 
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“I gave these jewels as presents to my wife,’ he said. 
“They are my own design. I bought the pearls cheap when 
the plague was very bad here, and people were glad to sell 
at any price.’ 

““T commended this one evidence of ancestral thrift. 

“*Then I took the pearls and turquoises and gold to 
Paris,’ he continued, ‘ and drew out a design for the Parisian 
jewellers to follow. You see the result. What grace! What 
finish! You cannot get finish in the East. It is the same 
-with our women. They are backward. They have no 
finish.’ 

* By a mere slip of the tongue I said I greatly admired 
what I had seen of the Hindu ladies, and added something 
about seclusion and purdah. 

“** Hindu ladies!’ he exclaimed indignantly. ‘They don’t 
understand what purdah is. They might just as well live 
shamelessly in public. It is only our Mohammedan ladies 
who practise strict purdah, and seclude themselves with 
absolute delicacy and refinement.’ 

"^ Y assured him I had supposed no less, and his aspect 
cleared again. Resuming his lightsome smile, he continued : 

“< For myself, I am singularly happy. I suppose even the 
Emperor can hardly be happier than I am ? ' 

"^ He said this in a tentative way, as though appealing to 
my personal acquaintanceship with Edward VII. But as I 
could offer no opinion upon that subject, he went on: 

“< Every morning I feel like a bird. I wake after my 
sweet sleep, when the birds are waking too. I like to hear 
them sing, because I know that I am as happy as they can 
be. I have my troubles, of course. I can never induce the 
gardeners to water my flowers at the right time. They will 
water them in the evening when the cool night is coming. 
I tell them they ought to water in the morning, as a pro- 
tection against the hot day. They promise to obey, and next 
evening out they go again with their water-pots, as their 
fathers did before them. There is no science in the East, no 
progress, no reason.’ 

“ For an instant this lamentable truth depressed him, but 
he revived at the recollection of his own assured happiness. 

“*T trust entirely to God,’ he said. ‘I leave everything in 
His hands, and all goes well. He has always helped me very 
much. Hitherto he has helped me so that I hardly ever have 
to work. He has never let me work very much, and I 
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entrust everything to His care. I think that is why I am 
so happy, and feel like a bird in the morning after my sweet 
sleep.’ 

e suggested that an easy conscience conduces to sleep 
and happiness, and he agreed it was so. 

** He then turned to more general subjects, and, like Lord 
Curzon, he much regretted the Bengali tendency to lying. 
He said it was corrupting even the Mohammedans, and 
nearly all Indian children were brought up in deception, 
usually to escape punishment or to give pleasure. I. 
remarked that even in Europe these motives sometimes led 
to deceit, but he had formed an ideal of English education 
such as the Greeks formed of the Persian. English boys, he 
said, were taught to ride, shoot, and tell the truth. It 
was a fine testimony as coming from a man of education so 
different from our own. 

“< You must fear God,’ he said, becoming almost grave. 
‘There is no good in praying to God, for He needs nothing 
that we could give Him in exchange for His gifts. But we 
know that He is pleased with truth, and so we must 
tell it.’ 

“Then we discussed the Partition, and as I rose to go he 
exclaimed, ‘ Here in Dacca I have 10,000 warriors ready to 
die for me if I raise my little finger. That is how I keep the 
peace.’ 

“How far he expected to please God by that statement 
I do not know.” 


During my second sojourn in Calcutta I naturally visited 
the holy shrine of the goddess Kali, from whom the city 
takes its name, and witnessed the accustomed sacrifice of 
animals (only kids, I think) as it was commonly practised 
among ancient Greeks, Romans, and Israelites, blood being 
peculiarly acceptable to nearly all gods, and the idea of a 
divine service being retained in our “ grace before meat.” 
Aeceptable certainly is blood to Kali, the Bengal Mother, 
symbolic of the Force in Nature, always moving irresistibly 
onward, with life and death in its hands. Blue-black she is, 
with three staring scarlet eyes, one of them in her forehead. 
In her four arms she holds the symbols of happiness and of 
destruction. One foot is planted on the prostrate body of a 
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man, and from her mouth a golden tongue protrudes. She 
is pausing in horror during her career of destruction through 
the universe—in horror at the discovery that her husband 
Shiva had flung himself before her feet to be trampled upon 
that so he might save the world. Among Indian women the 
protruded tongue is a sign of shame and horror, and if it 
seems a peculiar gesture, watch an English country girl 
when she drops a trayful of your best china on a stony floor, 
and you will see her put out her tongue just like Kali. 

But far away up the Ganges on the other side of the city, 
I found another Kali temple, spacious, beautiful, a home of 
peace, but deserted because people love blood almost as 
much as gods love it, and hideousness stirs to religious 
emotion more than beauty. This was where Ramakrishna 
sat for years, expounding spiritual truth, and so creating 
the Ramakrishna or Vedantist Society, whose simple 
monastery faces the temple across the river. In the neigh- 
bouring Vedantic school, home of that passionate and saintly 
Sister Nivédita, I for the first time met Moti Lal Ghose, 
humorist, satirist, desperate pessimist, and incalculable 
force, as editor of the Amrita Bazar Patrika or Amrita 
News. It was named after his mother’s village of Amrita, a 
characteristic Indian word meaning both nectar and poison ; 
for in Indian names, as in Indian gods, opposites often 
coalesce. His wit gave that strange and isolated figure his 
influence, for the Bengalis love wit, especially as satire. 
He was already growing old, but though, when I asked him 
if he were coming with me to the Congress at Surat, he 
replied, “‘ No, I cannot afford to die," he did come and has 
since died, after many years. 

Far different in nature, and far steadier in influence, was 
Surendra Nath Banerjea, who as editor of the Bengalee 
almost dominated Calcutta on the Indian side. He had once 
served as an Indian Civilian, then as President of the Ripon 
College for Hindu boys, and now was the leading editor. But 
it was eloquence that gave him power. He was a born 
orator, for choice using the English language. Except for 
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Mr. Gladstone, I have heard no speaker use the grand and 
rhetorical style with more assurance and success. One after- 
noon a crowded meeting of many thousand students and 
other young men was gathered in the great College Square. 
There they stood, white-robed, bare-headed as is the 
Bengali custom, and when “ Bande Mataram ” had been 
sung, Surendra Nath rose. It was not an important speech. 
His object was only to sketch the programme of the coming 
Congress, and to urge all parties to unity. But he expounded’ 
those themes with a magnificence of phrase and continuity 
of eloquence that held me spellbound, much as I detest 
rhetoric. Sentence answered to sentence, period to period, 
thunder to thunder. There was no hesitation, no throwing 
back, no wandering around for ideas or words, nothing to 
remind one of a Member of Parliament at a flower-show. 
Out the great language rolled without a break or a drop, 
each syllable in its exact place and order, each sentence 
following a cadence of its own, so inevitably that one could 
foretell its rise and fall, like the movement of rolling billows 
on a calm sea. I suppose Cicero’s oratory sounded like that. 
To Surendra Nath it was evidently the sincerest pleasure in 
life to hear the beat of his marching phrases, and to lead 
them out as in martialled order moving steadily to the 
front. It was to him the fulfilment of function, and that 
way happiness lies. After him I spoke, and the meeting 
ended. 

It was unfortunate that for the following morning Sir 
Andrew Fraser, the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, had 
invited me out to the beautiful Residency of Belvidere, 
where I enjoyed breakfast together with the unexpected 
advantage of family prayers. All went well, as again 
reporters say till the moment of collision—all went well 
between us till the morning papers appeared, the Indian 
papers praising my sympathetic words, the Anglo-Indian 
papers pouring out upon me the customary abuse, perhaps 
kept always in type for such occasions. The Lieutenant- 
Governor was not pleased, and he must have been still more 
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annoyed when he heard from the Government spies that I 
had spent a great part of the previous night in converse with 
Arabinda Ghose, the wisest and most attractive of the 
Extremist leaders. Arabinda had been brought up in 
England, and complained that he could not speak Bengali 
well enough to get to the hearts of his own people. After 
St. Paul’s School and Cambridge, he had passed first for the 
Indian Civil, but was disqualified on riding. For a time he 
had served the progressive Gaekwar of Baroda, and now 
was undoubtedly the real editor of the Extremist paper, 
the Bande Mataram, but still remained at large, partly 
owing to the number of “ prison editors ” on his staff. He 
seemed under thirty. Intent eyes looked from his thin and 
clear-cut face, with a gravity that seemed immovable. 
Silence and gravity were his characteristics, and his deepest 
interest lay in religion or philosophy rather than in politics, 
as he has since shown by retiring to meditation in French 
Pondicherry, where he is now (1925) visited by young 
Indians who listen to his words as to apostolic utterances 
almost divine. Even when I knew him I could describe 
him as possessed by the concentrated vision, the limited and 
absorbing devotion that mark the religious soul. To him 
Nationalism was indeed a religion, surrounded by a mist of 
glory, like the halo that medieval saints beheld gleaming 
around the Holy Grail. He cared nothing whatever for 
political reforms or attempts to unite British and Indian 
in common prosperity. The worse the Government was, 
the better for the Nationalist cause. The Partition of Bengal 
was the greatest blessing that had ever happened for India. 
No other measure could have stirred Indian feeling so deeply, 
or helped so well to rouse the people from the lethargy of 
previous years, when, as he told me, “‘ each generation had 
reduced Indians more and more to the condition of sheep 
and fatted calves.” Such was the man to whom I was 
naturally most attracted—the man who inspired official 
circles with the greatest alarm, because his influence, though 
least spoken of, was most profound. 
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For forty-four hours I travelled across the breadth of 
India, from Calcutta to the decrepit old town of Surat on 
the Gulf of Cambay. At every station, day and night, 
enthusiastic crowds were gathered, because in the train 
with me were Surendra Nath and other Moderate patriots, 
above all Rash Behari Ghose, weighty with years, dis- 
tinguished for exact knowledge of English law and English 
literature, an Indian member of the Viceroy’s Legislative 
Council, a Moderate who had there shown courage, and now’ 
the chosen President of the Congress to which we were on 
the way. So wild was the ecstasy in Surat that for a long 
time there was no room to leave the train, and our little 
procession of carriages took two hours to cover the two miles 
from the station to the Congress camp—a camp from which 
the Extremists under Tilak and Arabinda had ominously 
separated themselves. 

Ominous indeed was the situation. On our way across 
India we had heard the news that Mr. Allen, the Collector of 
Dacca, had been fired at on a station in Eastern Bengal, and 
was almost sure to die. In the end he did recover, but this 
was the first attempt at political assassination, and it filled 
all Moderate minds with apprehensive dismay. Even more 
ominous were the rumours of growing and violent divisions 
among the delegates themselves. Suspicion stalked from 
camp to camp, insinuating her half-truths, and whispering 
of treachery. Had not the Moderates altered last year’s 
resolutions on Self-Government, Swadeshi, and the Boycott ? 
And what, pray, was Sir Pherozeshah Mehta doing there— 
the wealthy and eloquent Parsi from Bombay, the orator 
who had said that India had been assigned by Providence 
to the keeping of England, on the whole for India's good ? 
What was his right-hand man, Dinshaw Edulji Wacha, doing 
there, with his infinite and tiresome knowledge of British- 
made statistics ? Was the Congress after twenty-two years 
to be given over to mitred Parsis, who fatten on India, 
worship the sun, and give their dead to be eaten of vultures 
instead of burnt, as every decent corpse should be? The 
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Congress was betrayed! India was betrayed! The Holy 
Mother was betrayed! Were these things to be endured ? 

All night long the leaders passed from tent to tent, from 
house to house, discussing, questioning, deliberating, 
uncertain and apprehensive, and among the peace-makers 
I was interested to observe Moti Lal Ghose, whose qualifica- 
tions for the task were about on a level with a porcupine’s. 
Terms were suggested, conditions were offered, but the 
dawn found all uncertain and apprehensive still. By noon 
the delegates and the vast audience—over ten thousand— 
had gathered in the Pandal or pavilion cleverly constructed 
on different levels so that all might see. Arranged according 
to provinces, the brilliant turbans of orange, crimson, gold, 
and white rose and fell like waves, and in a black and solid 
square sat the bare-headed delegates from Bengal. As I 
walked. up the central gangway with Dr. Vickerman Ruther- 
ford, a Liberal member of Britain’s Parliament, I noticed 
that cries of “ Shame " and low, penetrating hisses mingled 
with the cheers and cries of “ Bande Mataram!” and I 
feared my amiable and Liberal friend was in for trouble. 
But peace was for the time restored by the entrance of a 
quiet, white-turbaned figure, who entered humbly from the 
side, with clasped hands, and a look of sad determination on 
his face. Like one man, the ten thousand sprang to their 
feet and cheered, for who does not love the man that has 
suffered for a cause ? It was Lajpat Rai. 

To give time for the burning of a delegate who had died 
we had to sit two hours and a half, ourselves burning under 
the sun that beat upon the pavilion’s transparent roof, and 
then the leaders entered and ascended the platform among 
general cheers—Rash Behari, President-elect ; Sir Pheroze- 
shah, the mitred. Parsi; Dinshaw Wacha, the calculating 
machine ; Surendra Nath, the orator of Bengal; Gokhale, 
whom some were tired of hearing called ‘The Just "; and 
other leaders of Congress, famous for twenty years. The 
local chairman of the Reception Committee spoke at length, 
ag chairraen will, upon the history of Surat and the Congress, 
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The audience listened, silent but impatient, for history was 
dead, but the present moment quite alive. A Judge from 
Baroda proposed that Rash Behari take the Presidental 
Chair. A murmur passed over the pavilion, and one shrill 
voice cried “ Never ! ’? Surendra Nath, the hero of a hundred 
platforms, the grey-bearded son of thunder, vigorous still in 
the service of the cause, friend and champion of both parties 
alike, was seen standing beside the table to second the 
proposal. Hardly had his immense voice uttered ten words 
when the storm broke, as when one hears the crash of 
thunder almost before the lightning ceases. No further 
syllable was understood. Waving their arms, their scarves, 
their sticks, their umbrellas, a mass of delegates and 
spectators on the chairman’s right sprang to their feet and 
began shouting without pause. They came from the Central 
Provinces, but white-turbaned Madrasis joined them. The 
whole ten thousand were up, shouting for order, shouting 
for tumult. In vain the chairman pealed his brass Benares 
bell. In vain Surendra Nath sprang on the table itself. 
Close beside me I could just hear Rash Behari consulting in 
shrill and angry tones with Gokhale, depressed, anxious, 
harassed. with all-night negotiations. Again the son of 
thunder sprang on the table, and again the tumult roared. 
Continuously the chairman pealed his Benares bell, and all 
in vain. In an inaudible voice like a sob, he declared the 
sitting suspended. The platform rose and filed out through 
a door at the back of the tent, following a group of Parsi and 
daring Hindu ladies, who had beguiled the time by quavering 
through the song of “ Bande Mataram ” now and then while 
we waited. 

At noon next day the Pandal was again crammed to 
stifling. At one o'clock the Presidential procession entered, 
amid applause that breathed defiance to interruption. I 
was invited to take my seat among the Congress leaders at a 
green table stretching the whole length of the high-raised 
platform, before which there was no railing, but only a steep 
escarpment. A place at the table had been reserved for 
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Tilak, but I noticed him sitting in the front row of the 
delegates, and that seemed to me ominous again. The 
chairman called on Surendra Nath to continue the speech 
interrupted at the previous meeting, and the hero of a 
hundred platforms spoke with chastened exuberance, much 
as I once heard Gladstone speak after the defeat of his first 
Home Rule Bill. Motilal Nehru, then known only as a 
wealthy barrister from Allahabad, Moderate in everything 
but generosity, said a few words. All went delicately, as 
when one tests a crust of volcanic ash. The chairman put 
the question that Rash Behari take the chair as President, 
and amid various shouting declared it carried. Heavy with 
years and knowledge, Rash Behari transferred himself to 
the seat, and unrolled his carefully prepared and printed 
address, most of which had unfortunately appeared in that 
morning’s paper already, retaining provocative passages 
that the orator had intended to omit. ‘‘ Brother delegates, 
Ladies and Gentlemen,” he began, “my first duty is to 
tender you my thanks for the signal honour you have 
done me." 

Beyond that first duty he never went. Tilak was seen 
standing right in front of the Presidential chair itself, 
protesting, expostulating in that calm, decisive voice of his. 
He was there to move an amendment, he said, and there he 
would remain. The official chairman shouted, “I declare 
you out of order." “You are not in the chair,” Tilak 
replied. “TI also declare you out of order! ” shouted Rash 
Behari. “You have not been elected,” Tilak replied. 
Uproar drowned the rest. Wild young Moderates sprang to 
their feet, gesticulating vengeance. They clamoured to 
have Tilak hurled down the steep of the platform. Behind 
him Rash Behari mounted the table and was seen pealing 
an unheard bell. Ingeminating peace, if ever a man 
ingeminated, Gokhale, sweet-natured even in extremes, 
stood beside his old opponent, flinging out both arms to 
protect him from assault. But Tilak asked for no pro- 
tection. “< Only violence can move me,” I heard him saying ; 
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* T move for nothing else in hell or heaven ! " In front, the 
white-clad delegates roared like a tumultuous sea. 

Suddenly something flew through the air—a shoe !—a 
Mahratta shoe !—reddish leather, pointed toe, sole studded 
with lead. It struck Surendra Nath on the cheek. It 
cannoned against Sir Pherozeshah Mehta. It flew, it fell, 
and, as at a given signal, white waves of turbaned men 
surged up the breakwater of the platform. Leaping, 
climbing, hissing out fury, brandishing long sticks, they 
came, striking at any head that looked Moderate, and in 
another moment, between brown legs standing upon the 
green-baize table, I beheld the Indian National Congress 
dissolving in chaos. Why the assailants did not regard my 
head as Moderate I cannot imagine, but as usual in moments 
of panic, I followed the rule of remaining still. 

In the vast pavilion before me the combat raged at large. 
Chairs flew through the air, like shells discharged at a 
venture. Long sticks clashed and shivered. Blood flowed 
from broken heads. It was a confused and difficult conflict 
—ten thousand men crowded together among ten thousand 
chairs; no uniform, no distinction, nothing to mark off 
Extremist from Moderate except the facial expression of 
temperament. So the conflict raged and swayed and 
crackled. Suddenly the police appeared. No mistaking 
them—short blue uniforms, and little clubs that make no 
distinction of political opinions. Only thirty entered, but 
thirty drilled men who know what to do are to ten thousand 
who are not quite sure, what one dog is to a thousand sheep. 
With them came their Inspector—Scottish, small, and 
wizened as a jockey, calmly ordering here, ordering there, 
protected in the roaring turmoil by courage and a penny 
cane. Out into the open the raging tumult was driven, and 
in half an hour, gazing upon the vast Pandal, strewn with 
broken chairs, sticks, and rags of raiment, I felt like one 
who treads alone some banquet-hall deserted. 

Next day I attended a conference in the Extremist or 
Nationalist camp, where Arabinda silently took the chair, 
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with his grave and desperately immovable face, and Tilak 
expounded the situation for nearly two hours, dwelling on 
the sins of Moderation, but still hoping for reconciliation in 
face of the common enemy. The day after, I left Surat, 
feeling that the Indian National Congress would never be 
the same again ; nor has it been. In the twinkling of a shoe 
it had been changed, and a new spirit, a different and 
difficult spirit, had arisen in the country—a spirit which 
since then has grown to the power we now are beginning to 
realise. Returning along the railway with the famous 
Congress leaders, I heard at every station angry shouts of 
“Down with Rash Behari!” ‘Down with Gokhale!” 
“Down with Surendra Nath!” It was Sunday, and on the 
Wednesday before no cheering, no garlands had seemed 
enough, no perfumes sufficiently sweet. It had been roses 
all the way. 

At Benares a quiet river went sliding under immemorial 
walls. The water was still white and dove-coloured with 
morning, but already white-robed men and women were 
stealing down the steps with naked feet, and silently 
approaching the edge. Hung with flowers, and wearing on 
their foreheads the triple mark of the God, they settled cross- 
legged upon slabs of stone or wooden platforms, and plunged 
at once into prayer, or, opening long and narrow books, the 
men began to recite aloud the words of inspired ancestors. 
Men and women alike, still draped in white, walked step by 
step down into the water till it passed over their heads, and 
then came back step by step, and stood dripping in prayer. 
They raised water in their hands, splashed it three times on 
their mouths and foreheads, and with arms lifted to the 
risen sun, poured what was left back into the river. Covering 
her face with her hands, one girl knelt upon the bare stone 
so long in adoration that the sun dried her white length of 
sari, till it hung loose around her form again. 

The common life of the holy city began, and the cries of 
the milkmen, the cake-sellers, the fruiterers, and the drivers 
of bullock-carts mingled with the temple bells. The dead 
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were brought down to the river, hung with marigolds and 
wrapped in cotton clothes, as when they lived. Pushed out, 
feet forwards, a little way from shore, they were put to soak 
in the holy water until wooden pyres should be ready to 
consume the deserted forms, happy in a double purification. 
Washerwomen carried down their bundles of linen, and 
swung each piece over their heads again and again upon flat 
stones in the water, until it was cleansed, with the additional 
advantage of sanctity. Ascetics in brick-dust robes passed 
up and down among the crowd, bearing long staves in 
memory of their vow to constrain their thoughts, their 
speech, and their desires. Other ascetics, dressed only in a 
coating of ash, sat in perpetual contemplation, forgetful of 
the body and the world. One man I saw in faded yellow 
robe, worn by sun and rain, passing quietly in and out of the 
worshipping throng, as he followed the little footpath by the 
water’s brink. He was of those who all the year long tread 
the bank of the Ganges, from her source in the mountains 
to her mouth among the forest swamps, and back again to 
her source in the mountains. 

** Yours is the Order I belong to by nature," I said, giving 
him a half-penny, as was the custom, though he had not 
asked for it. 

“For you it would be easy and difficult," he answered, in 
good English, and he led me up many steps and along 
galleries overhanging a cliff of ruinous masonry to a cool 
courtyard, where Brahmans were daily fed on boiled rice 
and salt, laid out upon a plate of stitched banana leaves. 

“ It would be as easy for you as for anyone," he continued, 
when, after his meal, we climbed to the top of a flat roof 
where a shelter had been erected for shade and worship ; 
“but for you it would be difficult also, because you hang 
upon this world, and your soul is entangled in illusions and 
desires. Like all your people, you call the unreal things 
realities, and for reality you have no name.”’ 

He pointed to a low parapet before us, and told me how 
some years before a boy while seated upon it and reading a 
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Sanscrit book of wisdom, was pushed over by a monkey, 
inspired by the God, and fell. 

“Look over,” he said, “ and you will see the projecting 
slab half-way down which he broke as he fell. They 
gathered up his shattered body, and laid it, almost alive, in 
the Ganges. I cannot doubt that he attained at once to 
salvation, his soul returning to the universal consciousness, 
as the space inside a pot returns to universal space when the 
pot is broken. And in his salvation I may claim some share, 
for I was his father." 

It was noon, and the sun blazed upon the roof. Green 
parrots flew screaming among the trees of a garden far below 
us. The hum of the city arose, pierced with loud cries, and 
over the far-off iron bridge across the Ganges a train was 
slowly passing with prolonged and shrieking whistle. But 
still the crowding pilgrims moved down the steps to the 
water’s edge, and bathed and offered flowers, and stretched 
up their hands in silent adoration, or recited ancient and 
sacred words aloud. 


“ “It is possible for you,’ I said, after a long time, ‘to 
desire escape from the danger of rebirth, and to speak of 
being merged in the universal consciousness as salvation. 
But how about these people who come in millions to the 
river ? All their lives they struggle only to live. From day 
to day their thought is only how to keep alight their tiny 
glimmer of life, and to hand it on to others who are their 
children. How can one suppose that they come to the river 
so wearied of existence as to pray only to be saved from 
being born again? I myself, who am but one of them, 
would walk in the opposite direction if I thought the river 
were going to extinguish my life, for I should rather be born 
a mouse than nothing.’ 

“< You remind me, he answered, ‘ of those worshippers of 
Vishnu who pray in great humility, “Let me be born a cat 
or dog, O God, if only I may love Thee!” It is a good 
prayer, and you may join in it, for, being a wanderer 
through the world, you can always hope to become a 
religious man, avoiding the many-sided degradation of 
which people tell me who have visited the West. I, too, 
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was once engaged in common business, managing large 
estates in this very city, and I know the rich men in the 
streets, though they cannot now tell who passes them so 
close. But each day I gave much time to contemplation, 
and I took the vow of kindliness to every living thing, just 
as you see those Jain monks there who are feeding ants with 
sugar, and would not willingly kill a cholera germ ; or like 
those wandering Sisters of the Faith who wear a strip of 
white felt across their mouths lest they should breathe a 
midge to death, and who carry soft brooms in their hands to 
sweep the place where they are about to sit, lest the weight 
of their frail bodies should crush a beetle’s irrecoverable life. 
By such means, even in your present body, you may begin 
to penetrate the illusions of existence, and at rare moments 
may perceive some gleam from what one of your own poets 
has called the white radiance of eternity.’ 

“As for these pilgrims,’ he went on, ‘they are like a 
woman who lights her cow-dung fire at evening, not con- 
sidering as she cooks that the flame is composed of ten 
divisions, each symbolic of a faculty of the soul. Or they 
are like a man who walks by the light of sun or moon, not 
considering that sun and moon are nothing but symbols of 
creative power, as indeed are men and women, fire and 
water, heat and cold. Or they are like the nautch girls who 
have a separate song for every hour of the day and night, 
but do not consider that their songs are only the pulses of 
eternity. In cooking, in light, and in song each finds an 
ignorant joy; and in the same way these pilgrims have a 
dim sense of righteousness and purification in the outward 
symbols of truths that they will never learn in their present 
life. By such means, for a few hours together, they may 
free themselves from the illusions of the world, and in some 
cases even reach the state of those highly religious men who 
devour putrid cats, to prove that all material things are 
alike, all being equally unimportant. 

“< But for people like you,’ he continued with pity, 
‘what can one say? You are still ensnared by political 
anxieties, artistic interests, and the desires of personality. 
You have far to go before, by contemplation and hard 
discipline, you perceive how like happiness is to its opposite 
—how accurately the joy of existence may be compared to a 
fire-fly wandering about in an unlimited vault of darkness, 
or to the inch of cool shadow thrown by a snake’s head upon 
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a burning desert. Till you can reach that supreme state 
when birth, and life, and death have no separate meaning, 
you have far to go. But there is always hope for one who 
will begin by overcoming earthly desire. For there has been 
one being, and one alone, who in this flesh attained to 
salvation without death, and he was Janaka, the father of 
Sita, Rama’s wife. He sat still, you remember, with one 
hand in a blazing fire and the other upon a beautiful woman’s 
breast, showing that to him the one was the same as the 
other, being both indifferent.’ ” 


After sitting long in meditation, we descended, and as I 
passed on in the rapid twilight, I came to the courtyard of a 
temple to Shiva, the dissolver of existence, and there in the 
semi-darkness I beheld a lonely woman walking round and 
round the sacred tree, driven by blind desire to bear a child, 
and supposing that the God would thus assist her prayer. 
So untameable among the vulgar is the passion for life. 
But for myself, I went away sorrowful, knowing that I was 
not in the least like Janaka. 

Many other strange and beautiful sights I saw, and much 
of deep interest I heard, as I wandered about that strange 
and beautiful country, clinging to this old world as one 
lacking any sure and certain hope of a better. In Benares 
itself I saw Mrs. Annie Besant one day at dawn, finding her 
in some outpost of her Hindu College, seated cross-legged on 
a white platform, and dressed in a white silk costume, 
bordered with scarlet and gold. She looked much the same 
as when I used to hear her twenty-five years before denying 
the possibility of God on the same platform with Charles 
Bradlaugh in Old Street or City Road. But she was finer 
now, white-haired, and very dignified. She spoke to me 
mainly on the College and practical politics, in which she 
then favoured the Moderate Party of Gokhale and Lajpat 
Rai, as indeed, with occasional lapses she has continued to 
do. I found that her Brahman Guru (to whom she made 
profound obeisance when he entered) honoured her highly 


for her practical powers, but considered that, having a 
merely Western mind, she could not rise to the heights or 
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penetrate the depths of Indian philosophy ; and I suspect 
that is true of any mind that demands in philosophy some 
glimmering of reason. 

In Allahabad I was the guest of that Motilal Nehru, above 
mentioned as a model of moderation; and there I had the 
delight of meeting again after so many years my old school- 
fellow at Shrewsbury, George Chesney, proprietor and 
editor of the Pioneer, the most reasonable and fair-minded 
of Anglo-Indian papers in those days, though he did not 
* gee eye to eye " with me on many points. 

Thence I went out into a “ famine district " of the United 
Provinces—famine due to drought as the famine in Orissa 
had been due to flood—and there I witnessed both the 
ordinary life of the villagers and the relief works of a 
paternal Government, organised under Sir John Hewett, 
the Lieutenant-Governor, who, by one means and another, 
was providing life for 164,000 souls in his province. Passing 
as rapidly as possible by Cawnpore and Lucknow, lest I 
should be tempted, in the cause of good will among men, to 
begin the destruction of the Mutiny memorials and ruins—a 
destruction so essential for our future—I came to Agra and 
to Delhi, lingering over the usual sights in both, but enjoy- 
ing the unusual society of Professor Rudra, Bengali Principal 
of St. Stephen’s College in Delhi, and the unusual society 
of C. F. Andrews, at that time Rudra’s right hand, and since 
then so famous as the friend and assistant both of Rabin- 
dranath Tagore and the Mahatma Gandhi. Rawal Pindi, 
Peshawar, and the entrance to the Khyber (then impassable 
for military reasons) naturally followed. But of greater 
interest was a sojourn in Lahore in company with Lajpat Rai. 
There I became acquainted with the Vedic College and the 
two branches of the Arya Samaj—the '' Culture " and the 
“ Vulture ” branches, which, in spite of their mocking nick- 
names, were not so venomous in animosity towards each 
other as are the Christian sects. 

Thence I visited the Sikh shrine at Amritsar (a name so 
ill-omened now) and the Gurukula or Vedic School near 
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Hardwer via the Ganges issues in holy purity from the S 
Himalayas. And so. I returned to Delhi; thence to thè 
great Moslem College at Aligarh; to Jaipur in the Native 
State of Rajputana; to the great deserted city of Amber; 
and to Baroda where I was the guest of the famous and 
progressive Gaekwar and his Maharani, a woman of great | 
knowledge and fine wit. As some record of these varied 
journeys, I will but extract a few PERUANO Cae from 

my diary : i; 

ES Lahore, during. itaran of Vedic sie I was 
invited to a quiet and secluded house by an Indian acquaint- 
ance, and there found a nautch girl and three musicians 
(two with rude wire fiddles, and one with a drum) and she 
danced and sang for me. The songs were all of longing and © 
love, chiefly. of. -despair—the lover abandoned for à rival, or 
- lying sleepless while the beloved slept ; sometimes scornful, | 
sometimes so utterly devoted that he (or she) would. perform ] 
for the beloved the most menial or disgusting tasks. The 
gestures were very simple and.restrained—just a touch at 
‘the hair for extreme grief, and across the upper stomach for . 
passionate longing of heart, the hands thrown out quietly . 
"and with peculiar grace, and at the end of each verse the © 
palms. beaten softly three times together. After two or three _ 
verses (each line repeated three times) she took a fixed. 
- attitude——one hand raised, or both hands raised, or the edge 
ofthe outer skirt just lifted, like butterfly. wings, and so. she. 
| ‘shuffled 1 round a circle, the bells on her ankles jingling. ‘There 
«was no Other. dancing, except a modest whirl of skirts 
-towards the end. The words. were. very free, bu b 
. immoral or alluring: :The pained expression during the song - 
"gave place to quiet satisfaction at the end of each verse ~The 
girl has lovers, who keep her, but she is not prom euo 
and it is thought: bad manners to make advance 
"when she is out on business in dancing.  Standin; 
brilliant ‘dress of gold, crimson, and. ‘silver, vi: 
` trimmed, white transparent veil, and Suppo: rted ot 
_ by the dusky ; musicians in brown, the black: dua 
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beggars and the hideous sacred monstrosities of bovine 
abortions, I may extract a few sentences for the benefit 
of people interested in the vital but repellent subject of 
education : 


“The school is maintained by the ‘Culture ° or strictly 
vegetarian section of the Arya Samaj, and stands on a large 
open space surrounded by pleasant jungle where in a single 
day I have seen many deer and monkeys, many wild boars. 
-and jackals, the bone-strewn home of a tigress with cubs, 
the spoor of a huge elephant, wild peacocks flying heavily 
among the trees, and all the other delights of Eden, except 
Eve. Over the gateway into the tin-roofed quadrangle 
floats a scarlet banner, inscribed with the sacred letters 
‘OM,’ and the holy Ganges, just issuing from the Hima- 
layas, flows close by. 

‘The education follows the lines laid down by primeval 
revelation, and those lines are Spartan or Platonic. The 
boys are admitted at eight, and their parents take a solemn 
oath not to remove them till they are twenty-five, when the 
Vedic Scriptures allow a man to marry. During those 
sixteen years the Brahmacharies, or disciples, are not 
allowed to go home or to write and receive letters. The 
parents visit them about twice a year, and on Founder’s 
Day some sixty thousand parents or other Samajists come 
and encamp on the edge of the jungle in grass or wicker 
huts, bringing their own supplies for three days, which 
is all of family life the boys know, and all of feminine 
society. 

** Such isolation from the common world seems to me too 
like the inhuman monotony of workhouse schools, and it 
probably exaggerates the sexual desires and curiosity of 
growing youths, though onetmust remember how many boys 
in common life are ruined by parents' vulgarity or mothers' 
indulgence, and these boys are instructed to subdue sexual 
passion by deep-breathing and holding the breath, which is 
said to be a good antidote, though I do not find any bene- 
ficial effect from it myself. The masters told me that the 
only hope of preserving the boys from child-marriage, 
maternal ignorance, and the evil of cities lay in this monastic 
seclusion, and Superintendents live with each class of 
twenty-five day and night—a most unenviable duty. 

“The boys sleep on plank beds, but are allowed a blanket 
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in winter—a cotton blanket, of course, for nothing animal 
may enter there, and at the gateway I was requested to put 
off my boots of murdered leather. All dress in yellow dhotis 
for school, and white dhotis for play. A few wear wooden 
sandals with a peg between the toes, but nearly all go bare- 
foot, and with feet and legs bare they ride bareback, play 
football, cricket, and a form of ‘ prisoners’ base.’ They get 
up at four, and bathe in the Ganges, all learning to swim 
there. They attend a Divine Service round the symbolic 
fire, and beside the three monastic vows they are taught to 
speak the truth, and to practise daily contemplation upon 
eternity. The only form of punishment is exclusion from 
games. School hours run to seven, and the ordinary subjects, 
including English, are taught in the vernacular. But the 
chief subject is Sanscrit, just as in my old school of Shrews- 
bury it was Greek. At least seven years are spent in getting 
that amazing Sanscrit grammar off by heart, though the 
young boys cannot understand a syllable of it, and then they 
learn to read the Vedas. Whether Sanscrit literature is 
worth all that, I cannot say, but in the upper forms the boys 
can read and speak Sanscrit as easily as their mother tongue, 
which is more than we did with Greek. 

** Like all the schools and colleges that I have visited in 
India, the Gurukula has the common fault of trying to force 
knowledge into the mind by giving information, as though 
the mind were a passive vessel to be filled through the 
passage of the ears. To change this abominable system into 
real education would be the greatest reform possible for the 
whole country.” 


While staying in the Native State of Baroda as the 
Gaekwar’s favoured guest, I was witness of another side of 
Indian life. It was the festival of the mango bloom—the 
evidence that spring had come—and it was called the 
Vasantha, celebrating the season of a young man’s fancy, 
or, in Hindu mythology, the time when the gods called on 
Kama, the spirit of love, with his bow and five arrows of 
desire to rouse the god Shiva from his profound contempla- 
tion at sight of his wife. Kama was slain by one glance of 
the terrible god, but, unfortunately, was restored to life as an 
invisible form in the hearts of men and women, whence the 
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siege of Troy, the love-lyrics of the poets, our daily novels, 
and all that woe : 


* At nine o'clock all the great Sirdars, or landowners, of 
Baroda gathered to a durbar in the palace hall, and sat in 
white-clad rows, with Mahratta turbans of red and gold on 
their heads, and curved swords glittering across their knees. 
On the inlaid pavement before them a Madrasi nautch-girl 
danced without ceasing, to the inspiriting noise of three or 
four pipes and a little drum, all sounding their peculiar notes 
together but with random independence. The girl seemed 
to know what emotions they wished to express, for she 
danced forward with gestures that she felt to be suited to 
some imperceptible motive, her jewels flashing, and her 
heavy golden sash swinging over her trousers. Then, having 
reached her limit of advance towards the empty throne, she 
walked quietly backwards, softly clapping her little brown 
hands to some imperceptible time. 

“Suddenly from the palace garden came the thump of the 
tiny old guns which the paternal Government allows Native 
Rulers to retain for saluting purposes as evidence of regal 
power, and to the rear of this artillery the Maharajah 
entered, keeping step with the British Resident at his side. 
Behind him, stiff with scarlet and gold, stalked the officers 
of a British regiment quartered upon the State by the terms 
of an ancient treaty. Having the Resident upon his right, 
the Maharajah sat himself upon a purple velvet sofa, while 
the British officers settled into the topmost chairs, like a 
patch of poppies in a daisy field. The pipes and the drum 
never ceased, and the dancing girl continued to advance and 
retire with various alluring embellishments. 

“ Attendants appeared, bearing garlands and silver 
sprinklers and tight little bunches of flowers. The heaviest 
garland was selected for the Resident, and, bending his 
comely head, he received it submissively on his neck. It 
was composed of jasmine, picked out with ‘fairy rain.’ 
He was also presented with a tight bunch of flowers, and 
lavishly sprinkled with scent. Similar but smaller garlands 
were then placed round the necks of the British regimental 
officers; similar but smaller bunches of flowers were 
bestowed upon them, and they were sprinkled with scent, 
but less lavishly. When the junior subaltern had been 
sprinkled, the Maharajah and the Resident rose, and the 
British contingent marched out of the hall, their garlands 
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flopping about their thighs, as when in ancient days Greek 
bulls went adorned for sacrifice. 

* Again the tiny old guns did their utmost to voice the 
honour due to Imperial grandeur, but the Gaekwar sank 
back upon his sofa, and a sigh of relief passed through the 
hall, echoed, as I thought, by the ladies who sat behind 
carved shutters in a gallery, like the old grille in the House of 
Commons. Again the attendants bore in garlands and 
flowers and sprinklers. The Maharajah was garlanded first, 
and then his son, heir to the sofa, who received his garland 
with a scornful smile telling of Oxford’s contamination. 

* Silver plates were then brought in, heaped high with 
vermilion powder and with yellow, symbolising the fertile 
dust of flowers in spring, and this dust was thrown in hand- 
fuls over the Maharajah and his heir ; then over each Sirdar 
in turn. Suddenly all the white chests blazed with patches 
of scarlet and gamboge, while the pipes and drums pursued 
their own wild will, and the girl danced up seductively. 
Then the Maharajah rose, and the festival of spring was 
over, except that for the rest of the day the street boys 
rejoiced in. ‘ all the fun of the fair,’ throwing red and yellow 
powder over every passer-by. And if they mixed a little oil 
in the powders, the passer-by would recall the flowers that 
bloom in the spring whenever he put on those clothes 
again. 

“Tt is in the spirit of interested trustees for idiot children 
that the paternal Government allows the ruler of a Native 
State toy artillery to play with, and arms his handful of 
troops with muzzle-loaders that I had despaired of ever 
seeing again. An ordinary ruler might thus solace himself 
with the pretty shows for a life of miserable impotence, just 
as Napoleon’s son solaced himself with toy soldiers in the 
Austrian palaces. Fantastic palaces in every street, marble 
courts where fountains play all summer, bedizened elephants 
in lordly rows, bejewelled girls beyond the dreams of 
Solomon, studs of horses ceaselessly neighing, changes of 
golden clothes for every hour of the day and night, golden 
coins piled high in treasury vaults, drink deep as wells, 
exquisite foods selected from all the confections of Paris or 
Siam Oh, but to be weak is miserable, doing or 
suffering ! ^ 





The Gaekwar of Baroda was far from being an ordinary 
ruler. As one among India’s greatest reformers in his own 
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State, and as one of the most dignified and independent 
princes in relation to the British rulers of his own country, 
he earned the compliment of mingled praise and suspicion 
among the British authorities. Yet even in his own Court, 
and after association with himself and his enlightened 
Maharani, such were the thoughts that his position sug- 
gested to me. And perhaps for that very reason, the editor 
of a prominent Bombay paper, commenting on the articles 
I had written or the speeches I had made, or simply on my’ 
attempts to understand Indian life and feeling, began a 
leading article with the startling condemnation: ‘We 
have seen this Mr. Nevinson. Outwardly he has the 
appearance of a gentleman, but at heart he is no better 
than a Socialist ! " 


CHAPTER XIII 
THE DAILY NEWS" 


** Yon Sonn! und Welten weiss ich michts zu sagen, 
Ich sehe nur, wie sich die Menschen plagen.” 


Mephisto: Prolog. im Himmel: “Faust ” 


N returning from India in the spring of 1908, I 
found myself out of work except for my weekly 


article for the Nation, but very busily occupied, as 
T usually have been when out of work. I was speaking a 
good deal on India, besides writing my book called “ The 
New Spirit in India.” Once I spoke upon the subject side 
by side with Keir Hardie, and any contact with that great- 
hearted man is always a delight to remember, so fearless and 
honourable he was. I was writing and speaking also in hope 
of averting the proposed visit of King Edward to the Tsar— 
a visit obviously tending to a“ Triple Entente,” which, as we 
know now, might just as well have been called an alliance. 
I was deeply engaged in the agitation for Woman Suffrage, 
and all the time I never ceased to denounce the Angola 
slavery and the cocoa planters of San Thomé. All these 
highly unpopular and controversial interests gave me plenty 
to do, but nothing to live upon, and my daughter was 
studying music in Milan, my son was learning to draw at the 
Slade School ! 


Since the previous autumn, A. G. Gardiner, the dis- 
tinguished editor of the Daily News, had been meditating an 
invitation to me as leader-writer and war correspondent ; 
but his meditations were crossed by natural scruples, and 
both by nature and Nonconformity he was a scrupulous man. 
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His paper was rightly regarded as the organ of advanced 
Liberalism in London, and in a letter to the Westminster 
Gazette before I went to India I had publicly renounced 
membership of the Liberal Party, in rage at their gradual 
approach to an understanding with the bloodthirsty 
Tsardom. What was worse, he knew I should never abandon 
my contest against the cocoa slavery, and the Cadburys, 
the chief proprietors of the paper, still deemed it inadvisable 
to declare the boycott which I called for against Angola 
cocoa. Almost equally objectionable was my support of the 
Militant Suffragettes, of whom his paper, with its Quakerish 
tinge of amiable passivity, could not approve. But worst of 
all was his fear of Brailsford, then his chief leader-writer. In 
him he recognised, as I had always recognised, a writer of 
power not to be surpassed on the subjects which he had 
made his own. Those subjects were much the same as 
mine—Russia, the Near East, and foreign affairs in general, 
though Brailsford's knowledge was far more intimate and 
ready-to-hand. So Gardiner considered both of us in- 
sufficiently interested in all that vital branch of affairs 
roughly classified as “the parish pump.” In a moment of 
gracious compliance, I offered to make a special study of the 
pump-handle or some other section. But he then admitted 
that his real fear was the combination of Brailsford and 
myself as his two leader-writers. In Brailsford he had found 
a “demoniacal persistence ’’ in working towards his own 
aim by flanking movements, combined with a cleverness 
that precluded the editorial amenities of toning-down. 
I agreed that, like all good writing, Brailsford’s was so close- 
woven that a single slit would ruin the whole piece; but 
I found that Gardiner still feared both of us as being so 
difficult and rebellious that if we ran in harness, Heaven 
knew what might happen to the coach. “ What a pair to 
drive tandem ! " Ernest Parke, then editor of the Star, had 
said to him. And though I observed that I, whose hair lay 
flat as Lord Curzon’s, was a sucking dove compared with 
Brailsford, whose hair stood on end with rebellious spirit, 
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Gardiner still hesitated for many weeks ; his hesitation being 
increased by Brailsford’s announcement that, unless the 
paper were thrown open to discussion of the Angola slavery, 
he would leave it. 

That point was at last conceded by the proprietors, and 
when Charles Masterman, who had been doing leaders, was 
elevated to be Under-Secretary to the Local Government 
Board under John Burns in June, 1908, Gardiner made me 
the definite offer of four leaders a week at £500 a year, with 
option of special work on special terms for wars and other 
big events at home or abroad, the only condition being that 
he should submit to the proprietors anything I wished to 
inserb in the paper on the Angola slavery. l accepted that 
condition, knowing that they would soon agree to a boycott 
on the San Thomé cocoa. In fact, they declared it a few 
months later, and I was able to acclaim their decision in 
terms of eulogy, as described in a previous chapter. 

Before taking up the regular work, I finished my book on 
India, going for peace to Dolgelley, always so beautiful a 
region to me. Just to show how rash it is to judge a man 
from any single meeting, though I am always doing it, I 
extract a few sentences from a diary of two successive days : 


“July 13: Cycled to Llanbedr to see the Leonard Hob- 
houses. As I went past Dyfiryn, looking over a blue sea to 
the distant promontory that stretches out to Bardsey, I had 
a sudden vision of joy—all the splendid joy that has come 
to me in life. It will soon end, but I rejoiced to have had it, 
and I thanked all the pairs of lovers who had handed it on 
to me, from the apes downward. 

“ July 14: I chewed sweltered venom all day. Hideous 
plots and hatred and negligence combined deliberately 
conduce to my ruin. Massingham wrote asking for a middle 
on Milton, but I refused till next week, having no books here. 
Was hardly sane all day with irritation and rage. Wilfrid 
Blunt sent a cheque of £50 for the rescue of Spiridonova 
from Siberia. Others wrote but I did not open their letters. 
Cycled in rain up the Dinas Mawddy pass, and sat long in 
the Cross Foxes, writing a savage and hateful letter. Strange 
how everything has crumbled since I was here." 
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D. What had happened to make such a change in a single 
night? Rain had come in place of sun, it is true, and I 
suspect that a letter I longed for had not arrived. Or was it 
that Hobhouse had given me Tolstoy's tremendous pam- 
phlet, '*T cannot be Silent." Nothing else had happened, but 
how immeasurable was the difference! It would be absurd 
to judge me as the same man on those two successive days. 
Yet that very day I did receive a letter which surely might 
have distracted my thoughts from disappointed affection, 
from rain, and even from the Tsar. It came from a poet 
with hair of burnished copper (no connection with henna 
dye, which my acquaintance with Tartars had taught me 
easily to detect). I had seen her only once, and had written 
envying her youth and admiring her verse, which seemed 
to me like fine enamel set with jewels, but rather remote and 
obscure for my daylit and definite realism. She answered 
repudiating the crown of youth with passionate reluctance : 


* Y sojourn now in those years of infinite regret during 
which a woman slowly relinquishes all that is dearest to her. 
. . . It was indeed strange that you should write to me that 
all life lay before me just at the time when I most keenly 
realised that youth has gone, that the one thing desirable 
was for ever denied me, that existence henceforth must be a 
kind of secret sacrifice—at a time when I contemplated my 
story as a desperate ironical comedy in which the maddest 
idealist that ever lived is defeated and mocked by nature 
in exquisitely bitter revenges. . . . Jewels, you say! . . . 
Through a childhood of poverty, through a youth of diverse 
suffering, something clear and cold and hard remained 
unmolten in me, some steadfast preoccupation with remote, 
glittering, absolute things, which kept me a little apart from 
humanity. But for the last three weeks I have journeyed in a 
strange Valley of Humiliation. A knife at my breast hag cut 
from the quivering nerves all the jewelled part of me. . . . 

* When the subject matter is extremely vivid to one's 
personality, I suppose there is really more danger of 
obscurity than at other times. Besides, I know some of the 
verses try to say things so confused and inarticulate that 
they must fail miserably. . . . You could not have written 
such verse and prose unless you possessed certain superb 
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personal qualities. Sometimes, I know, the art of a writer 
has nothing to do with his personality ; but yours is mani- 


festly yourself. . . . Time is merciful to men. He is so 
occupied with the women in his torture-chamber that he 
leaves men alone. . . . But do you not waste much of your 


magnificent energy on trivial things ? It is time to lay great 
compulsion on yourself, and to choose more severely, and 
perhaps more nobly. It is time to stop wasting time, and to 
follow the high Quest to its end, disregarding even the cries 
of distressed ladies by the way. O Dweller on the Lonely 
Mountain, make more strong and lovely verse, and shape 
more stories from the terrible conflicts of the soul.” 


One would have thought there was enough in that letter 
to soothe and flatter—to distract from selfish woes at any 
rate. Yet even after reading it I could only write, “‘ Rage 
possessed. me ! ” 

So back I went to leader-writing on the Daily News, 
which had no connection with strong and lovely verse, or 
with the terrible conflicts of the soul. The conflicts were 
rather amusing than terrible. For instance: when writing 
as usual in vehement opposition to any arrangement with 
Russia, I remarked in passing that I believed W. T. Stead 
had seen the Tsar himself; whereupon Stead wrote an 
abusive letter to the editor, protesting that all the world 
knew he had been received by the Tsar twice; of which 
exploits I was indeed myself aware. And again: when the 
Roman Catholies proposed to carry the Host in procession 
through the streets of Westminster (September 18, 1908) 
and Mr. Asquith, as Prime Minister, forbade it for fear of riot, 
I wrote quite temperately in favour of absolute religious 
toleration, and for the next week our correspondence table 
in the office was heaped with violent letters of protest thick 
as the leaves—but we all know the kind of leaves that lie 
thiek as Satan's troops in Hell. I wish I had kept some of 
those letters, but I remember the words of only one, which 
described the innocent article as “ obviously emanating from 
a Popish pen.” That pen being mine, O ghost of my Evan- 
gelical father who hated the Pope above all else in this 
mortal world ! 
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Difficulty of a different kind arose when the Daily News 
began publishing in Manchester simultaneously with the 
London edition, and our leaders had to be telegraphed up in 
time for the North of England’s breakfast. That was in 
January, 1909, and as leader-writer I had to come to the 
office at 7.30 and begin writing at once, instead of enjoying 
dinner, waiting about quietly till 10 or 10.30, and saying 
“Good morning " to everyone as I went home in the tram 
at 2a.m. The consequence was that when, on January 22,’ 
Sir Edward Grey made a great speech at Coldstream, I had 
to guess what he was likely to say and to write my approval 
or criticism of it before a word of the tape or “ flimsy " 
(telegraphic report) on the speech had come through. 
Happily I guessed right, but what if I had guessed wrong ? 
Or what if he had said something ? Under the strain of 
this repeated uncertainty, my body broke down, and had 
to be recovered by a brief sojourn in my beloved Sallanches 
and in Chamounix, where, accompanied by my son Richard 
and by Joe Clayton, à man of unusually fine temperament 
and much vital knowledge, I found great joy in the winter 
mountains, and some in the winter sports, especially at that 
amazing moment when the skis began to glide under me, and 
I to glide on top of them for a considerable distance. 

With my editor on the daily, I enjoyed a few differences 
of opinion; what working people call ‘“ discrepancies ” 
when they have been violently run in by the police. But at 
heart he was a temperate and conciliatory editor, whose 
agitation during a discrepancy revealed his pacific tempera- 
ment. Though not supreme like Massingham, A. G. 
Gardiner was an excellent editor, working with knowledge, 
and following the straight path of honesty and definite 
principle to the utmost of his position’s limits, though often 
shaken in that position before he fell, many years later, to 
the loss of all true journalism. Strange! I have intimately 
known and worked for four great Liberal editors—Massing- 
ham, Gardiner, Robert Donald, and J. A. Spender, and all 
four within the space of a year or two were afterwards 
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driven from their chairs into the wilderness, where their 
peculiarly rare and valuable power was left to rot uneasily. 
But, excellent as an editor, Gardiner, I thought, had really 
more distinction as a writer. His insight into living 
character was remarkable. A few years before the war he 
eulogised the Kaiser for praiseworthy qualities which have 
since escaped notice, and his descriptive portraits were 
works of art, excelling in the satiric or malicious touch—an 
‘unexpected gift in so gentle and considerate a nature. 
Indeed, he possessed a very unusual power of descriptive 
writing, and if I had controlled the arrangement of the 
Staff in those days, I should have given the editorship to 
Edmund Bentley, author of “'Trent’s Last Case,” and an 
excellent journalist as well, since transferred to the Daily 
Telegraph ; I should have kept Brailsford, of course, as 
leader-writer on foreign affairs; have raked the Fabian 
Society with a tooth-comb for a fairly human writer on 
home affairs; have made Wilson Harris ‘‘ Our Diplomatic 
Correspondent," because he has the art of eliciting secrets 
as one elicits a winkle with a pin and keeps it to oneself. 
I should have sent myself to all the troubles of the round 
world in succession, and made Gardiner “ Our Parliamentary 
Correspondent " for “the sketch,” with a special retainer 
for all boxing competitions, prize fights, and. other popular 
forms of sport. Wel do I remember those thrilling 
columns that he wrote on one of the great boxing matches, 
which lasted, I think, exactly six seconds. I subsequently 
described him in the Nation as “A.G.G., the pugilistic 
expert of the Daily News,” and to my surprise, he resented 
the description. But why ? What expert could have made 
more of such a scene ? 

During those fourteen months on the Daily News I 
became acquainted with many persons of distinction, and 
with some of them I formed a more intimate friendship. 
Not for the first time, nor, happily, for the last, I frequently 
met Hilaire Belloc and G. K. Chesterton. I don’t know 
why they are always bracketed together, for they differ 
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widely in temperament, though their principles and aims 
seem much the same. To me they illustrated the meaning 
and power of the Queen Anne “ Wits,” but I preferred to 
picture them as two stalwart countrymen seated on a bench 
beside their beer, while over their rollicking heads creaked 
the sign of “ The Jolly Christian.” Mr. Lloyd George, then 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, I met (unfortunately as it 
turned out afterwards) at a dinner given by Massingham, 
who then regarded him with a hopeful admiration much’ 
modified in later years. At that meeting, as on all subse- 
quent occasions but two, he tried to make me realise the 
power of that “Celtic charm” to which he trusted so 
confidently. He also astonished me by his depreciation of 
personal courage, which he said could always be purchased 
at 1s. 3d. a day, whereas I thought of courage, not indeed as 
a virtue, but as the rare and only foundation of all virtues. 
When I returned from India, Wilfrid Scawen Blunt sent for 
me, and in his Diaries he has recorded that on entering I 
looked so grave he thought I had come with hostile intent. 
Far otherwise! My natural shyness made me grave at 
finding myself in the presence of that redoubtable old figure, 
so democratic a champion of freedom, so despotic an 
aristocrat at heart, so fine a breeder of horses, and so 
unusual a poet. Joseph Fels, the high-hearted little Jew and 
lover of all mankind, I met in my efforts to secure money for 
Spiridonova’s rescue from Siberia (efforts that might have 
succeeded if she had not refused to be rescued); and 
Professor Edward Browne, the learned, courageous, and 
eloquent champion of Persia's freedom ; and John Bury, 
Cambridge Professor of Modern History, whom I found on 
one of my happy visits to Edward Clodd, and began 
instructing on Constantinople, not knowing in the least 
who that tawny-haired, young-looking Irishman might be, 
or realising that of all human beings he knew most about 
every stone in Constantinople’s monuments and walls. And 
E. D. Morel I began to know at that time, and. proud indeed 
I was to be present at the banquet we gave to celebrate the 
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success of his stupendous work for the deliverance of the 
Congo natives from cruel exploitation—elevated too above 
pride when St. Loe Strachey in his Spectator coupled me 
with Morel as one of the two “‘ Knights-errant " of the time. 
And J. L. Garvin I then began to know, and have since met 
too rarely, though always with peculiar delight; for he is 
like a high-tempered colt—eyes, mind, pen, and tongue 
always going full gallop, and in any direction so long as the 
pace is rapid, but in the end quite sure to come forward 
along the fine and ennobling course. And “ Robbie ” Ross 
I met again, most endearing of men, so polite, so apprecia- 
tive, and so modest. To him also we gave a banquet, to 
celebrate the completion of his arduous and then evilly- 
regarded labour on behalf of Oscar Wilde’s memory and 
genius. He broke down with emotion in his thanks, but 
what I remember most vividly was the speech of Frank 
Harris, who sat near me, groaning and growling through the 
other speeches, though the speakers were famous and good, 
but rising at the end with such a speech as seemed to wipe 
out every previous word with the grandeur of its praise. 
Old. John Clifford too I met, hoary defender of the Liberal 
faith, and his disciple Silvester Horne, too soon to be rapt 
away. In the chapels of both, as in Trafalgar Square and 
wherever else a platform offered, I spoke against the 
despotism of the Tsar, and the shame of our proposed 
alliance. 

But with two men, whom I had known slightly before 
those days, acquaintance then began to grow into friend- 
ship. John Galsworthy I think I must have met first at a 
Nation lunch, for he wrote occasionally in the Nation, and 
Massingham was enthusiastic in admiration. I do not know 
how Galsworthy came to read my work, dealing with such 
different spheres and interests from his own, and so I was 
all the more exhilarated when he wrote in the highest praise 
of my books on Angola (“A Modern Slavery "), on Russia 
(“The Dawn in Russia "), and on Indis (“The New Spirit 
in India ”). Though strangely incapable of novel-reading, 
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I eagerly read all his novels and essays as they came out, and 
went to all his plays. Ignorant of fictitious women as I 
always have been, I sometimes had the impertinence to 
criticise the women in both novels and plays. Mrs. Pendyce 
rejoices everyone, but some of the other women—what 
dumb dogs they are! How weak, how incapable of showing 
fight for life or for love! Irene collapses; Mrs. Bellew 
exhibits just one touch of vulgarity; the woman in 
* Justice " makes an answer ab the trial which no woman 
could have made; the woman in '' Strife " urges her lover 
to surrender, which women in strikes hardly ever do; the 
woman in ‘“ The Fugitive’ helplessly drifts into that last 
poignant scene, one of the most heart-rending in all drama. 
It is rather strange that a writer so sympathetic with women, 
himself possessing so much of the finest feminine nature, 
should so seldom have created a woman of the finest 
type. 

But never mind! With what delight I still re-read all 
the great series of his books but two! What wealth of 
thought and workmanship is there compact! What insight 
into the nature of the most divergent men! What a picture 
of our upper-middle class as once we knew it and have seen 
it fading before our eyes! Sombre the books usually are, 
and full of pity for mankind, as for those other kinds of 
animals falsely called dumb. I have often thought that, 
after the usual upbringing in the comfortable and sporting 
habits of wealthy professional classes, the weight of all this 
world’s misery fell upon Galsworthy too suddenly and too 
late ; not gradually and in early life as it falls upon most of 
us. The horror of it seems almost to have overwhelmed him, 
just as the horror of a slaughterhouse might overwhelm 
a, daintily carnivorous woman if she once caught sight of it. 
I have thought one might detect that excess of pity (if pity 
may be in excess) lurking in the shy tenderness of those 
blue-grey eyes under the thoughtful dome of the head— 
eyes that seem to contradict the strong lines of the face and 
chin, and the quiet but decisive utterance such as comes 
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naturally from the offspring of a self-confident and well-fed 
stock, invariably well dressed. 

And then came John Masefield. With him my friendship 
grew first beside the canal of Maida Vale, where we each 
thought out a scenario for a combined play upon the 
Suffragette persecution, but discovered that the two could 
never meet though extended to infinity, mine being a 

satiric farce, and his a solemn tragedy. Then the friendship 
grew in Hampstead, where he would compose his poems 
wandering over the well-trodden fields by Parliament Hill ; 
then at Great Hampden, where I would sometimes rise upon 
him with the sun, having walked through the summer 
evening along the Chilterns, and slept under the beech woods 
of Chequers, as was my chief delight ;! and then in the 
moated farm of Lullenden among the Berkshire hills, on the 
summits of which we would trace foundations of Roman 
villas and lines of entrenchment perhaps dug for King 
Alfred ; and now it grows on Boar’s Hill, whence one may 
still gaze down upon Oxford just as Jude the Obscure gazed 
upon her. 

But what a man John Masefield was and is! That little 
head with its flat and dreaming, light-brown eyes, rather 
sad, and pitiful for all the world; the small and rather 
delicate face; the deep and rather melancholy voice 
uttering genuine English with singular exactness of word and 
phrase; the tall and athletic but slender figure; the 
punctilious politeness of manner, so sensitively careful of 
other people’s feelings that other people are startled as at 
something rare and strange—how were such qualities of mind 
and body incarnate in the former associate of jolly Jack-tars 
sailing the South American seas, or of pot-washers in the 
saloon bars of New York, or of carpet-weavers at Yonkers on 
the Hudson ? Except for dexterity of hand, and a passionate 
knowledge of old ships and rigging, what trace of those 

1 It was at Great Hampden that I heard the parson preach on the duty 


of non-resistance—preach it over the very bones of my mother’s forefather, 
John Hampden ! 
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varied and adventurous days is obvious in the imaginative 
poet who can, as in “The Widow of the Bye-Street,” create 
scenes so poignant that I cannot endure the torture of their 
sorrow ; scenes so exhilarating, as in “ Reynard the Fox,” 
that in English country houses poetry is again read for the 
first time in two hundred years; and emotions so profound 
in thought, as in the Lullenden Sonnets, that one may 
brood over each for a day and a night and not exhaust it ? 
Add to all this à minute and admiring knowledge of all that 
is finest in the splendid line of English literature, and a 
critical faculty that reveals new splendour on the march and 
hardly ever goes astray. Where in literature do we find. so 
strange a product of adverse surroundings? Or where a 
surer proof that the Kingdom of Heaven is within us? It is 
only the soul that counts, and the outside world is but the 
setting of a jewel. Once he told me that he considered 
“ Dauber ” a failure. Never believe it! The Dauber is the 
very man himself, though diminished to the lowest power, if 
a power can be diminished. 

Of the many remarkable women whom I met in those 
years, I may now mention only two. One was Halidé, the 
Turk, married at that time to one of the Positivist Young 
Turks, whose revolution had ended the tyranny of Abdul 
Hamid in the summer of 1908. In England we gave her 
the husband’s name as Mme. Salih, but Halidé was and 
remains her Turkish name, though she has married again. 
To London she came pleading the cause of the Young Turk 
movement as a genuinely national rising against cruelty 
and corruption. I-only wish the Young Turks had “left it 
at that,” as the lawyers say, instead of attempting to 
"^ Ottomanise " or exterminate the subject Christian races 
with a violence equal to Abdul’s own. I was invited to meet 
her at Miss Isabel Fry’s, and there I listened to her for a 
long time alone. Perhaps I should remember more of her 
political sentiments if she had not been so amazingly 
beautiful that I felt like Byron closeted with a Light of the 
Harem. “A most exquisite being,” I wrote in my diary, 
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“with long soft eyes like a doe’s, tiny, curled upper lip, a 
long thin nose and plaits of dark hair flushed with copper, like 
henna ; the whole figure slight and graceful. Very troublante 
she was, and when we were left alone there was just a shade 
of embarrassment on my side, perhaps on both sides. But 
she resumed a serious conversation, speaking about the 
Young Turks with great power and feeling." Who would 
have supposed that the lovely figure, wrapt in cream- 
coloured. Oriental silks, and all so exquisite and flower-like, 
was to be the woman who has done most to set Turkish 
women free from the veil and all the other amorous restric- 
tions of Seraglio Point ? Or that she was to serve with the 
Turkish armies through the Great War, and after the war to 
ride with the Turkish armies that chased the invading 
Greeks from the midst of Asia Minor down to the sea at 
Smyrna, where she attempted, however vainly, to save the 
wretched Greek population from massacre on the quays ? 
The other woman, standing in apparent contrast, but 
endowed with the same courageous heart, was Alice Stop- 
ford Green, historian and historian's widow. When first I 
began to know her, she was living in Westminster over- 
looking the river, and at her dinners and receptions I 
found gathered various persons of distinction—statesmen of 
both parties, like Mr. Arthur Balfour, Sir Antony Mac- 
Donnell, and Mr. Augustine Birrell; champions of human 
freedom like E. D. Morel; writers, especially young Irish 
writers, like Padraic Colum and Robert Lynd. There she sat 
in our midst, queenly, Elizabethan, already white-haired 
and ageing, though still, happily, to live so many years; 
dominating us all by knowledge, wit, and courteous en- 
couragement to shy people like myself; but at heart 
remaining very simple, and, above all, very humorous. She 
often reminded me of the famous women who used to pull 
the strings of State a hundred years ago, and undoubtedly 
she enjoyed her position and her power. All the greater 
honour was due to her when, in the middle of the Great War, 
she quietly left that scene of influence and authority and 
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withdrew to her own land to watch from St. Stephen’s 
Green, giving her aid in the troubled course of Irish history, 
exposed to every danger, harried and raided by Black-and- 
Tans and the ex-officers and ex-gentlemen known as 
‘¢ Auxiliaries,’ her house repeatedly searched, her books, 
documents, and historical manuscripts carted about in Army 
lorries, lost, confused, or hurled back to her door with every 
discourtesy. Yet whenever I met her in Dublin throughout 
those terrible years, I found her retaining the good sense, the 
humour, and the irrepressible gaiety which I had known in 
Westminster at the height of her social power. 

But fine as she always was, she rose to an unimagined 
greatness when we sat together, with Gertrude Bannister 
and a few others, on the night before the English Govern- 
ment hanged my friend Roger Casement (August 3, 1916). 
We had done all that men and women could do, and all had 
been in vain. We might have saved him from that last 
ghastly scene on the scaffold had not the law officers of the 
Crown, in their craving for his death, privately circulated 
passages reported to be extracts from his diary, which, 
whether genuine or forgeries, had no connection whatever 
with his alleged guilt of treason against a country to which 
he had long ceased to acknowledge any allegiance. On the 
morning after his execution the Times acknowledged this 
atrocious perversion of justice—a notable example of the 
truth that procrastination is the thief of other people’s time. 
But as all had been in vain, we sat with Mrs. Green through 
the night, and while he in his cell was watching for the dawn 
of his death, she continued to speak to us of life and of death 
with a courage and a wisdom beyond all that I have known. 
It was as though we were listening to the discourse of 
Socrates in the hours before his own execution. So pro- 
foundly wise she was, so cheerful and so humorous through 
it all. 

What with the Nation and the publication of my “‘ Essays 
in Freedom ” besides, I was fairly rich during my service to 
the Daily News. For I must have made about £800 in the 
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fourteen months, and so I was able almost every Saturday 
to wander far through the southern counties, especially 
Bucks, Berks, Sussex, and Hants, partly for mere pleasure in 
those beautiful scenes, partly to re-assure myself how little 
concern the wide world has for Fleet Street. Wallowing in 
such wealth I was also able to go, in July, 1909, for another 
fortnight to France, cycling from Rousseau’s Chambéry to 
trace Hannibal’s probable route into Italy over the Little 
St. Bernard, and so round by Albertville, Annecy, and the 
pass through Megéve to my beautiful Sallanches again. But 
those simple and natural delights were ending for me. It was 
a time of growing danger. The Young Turk revolution, 
Austria’s seizure of Bosnia-Herzegovina, her trouble with 
Servia and Montenegro, the apparition of the Kaiser “in 
shining armour," the clamour of the British crowd for more 
Dreadnoughts and more again—all those ominous signals 
kept me disquieted, like the rest of this country and Europe. 
In June (1909) at an Imperial Press banquet in the White 
City, Lord Rosebery made a remarkable speech : 


“It was finely delivered,” I wrote, “and with great 
personal attraction, though sometimes he raised his arms 
high above his head and waved them about, and though I 
see in him always the Eton boy with broad white collar and 
short jacket. It was exactly the speech for the audience, 
and first one sentence was cheered and then another, accord- 
ing to the political sentiments of the several tables allotted to 
the papers. But it contained only one great sentence—about 
the danger of wars ‘rattling us into barbarism,’ unless the 
time comes when the working people will rise and cry, ‘ Let 
this madness and foolery stop!’ ” 


The working people did not rise, and into barbarism the 
rulers of Europe continued to rattle us. But it was not 
to war in the Near East, as I had expected, that I was 
next dispatched. Hardly had I returned from France, and 
taken part with Keir Hardie, Hyndman, Bernard Shaw, 
Cunninghame Graham, Ramsay MacDonald and others in 
a great Trafalgar Square meeting to protest against the 
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proposed visit of the Tsar to England (strange to say it was a 
successful protest, for it was thought best to limit the Tsar’s 
visit to a short walk in the Isle of Wight)—hardly was that 
over when I was ordered to Spain owing to a revolutionary 
outbreak in Barcelona. 

All the railways to that city had been cut, and the 
steamers had ceased to call. But at Marseilles I found a 
tiny boat venturing to the port with a cargo of eggs—rather 
explosive eggs, but thought suitable for revolutionists. 
Hidden among them, I arrived at the quay, and on emerging 
beheld the whole beautiful city, which I had known eleven 
years before,! now covered with thick smoke pouring from 
the fiery ruins of thirty-seven monasteries, convents, and 
churches. The streets were barricaded with paving stones ; 
wild shooting continued ; nearly all factories were closed ; 
the sinister fortress of Montjuich was crowded with 
prisoners. As usual various passions caused the revolution 
—angry refusal to serve in the Moroccan war ; the Catalans’ 
ancient hatred. of Castile; and the eternal negative of the 
poor, who were sick of a haricot diet and wanted meat and 
soup more than once a week. But evidently the flame of 
wrath had been kindled chiefly against the Church. The 
Principal of the Jesuit College—a man of the highest 
education, of course, but, unfortunately, one of those 
affectionate celibates whom it is hard to endure—gave me 
the explanation I had expected : 


“In the human heart," he said, “there are always evil 
passions struggling against the laws of God and even of 
Nature. These passions long to destroy the power of law, 
and to follow their own wild way. So in every large popula- 
tion there are men and women endued with a passionate 
hatred, not only of righteousness, but of all the common 
rules of social life. Most of all they detest the servants of 
God, whose lives are entirely devoted to the Divine Law. 
They long to destroy them because they are a continual 
reproach to themselves. Christ foretold that, as the world 
persecuted Him, so it would persecute His followers. The 


1 See “ Changes and Chances,” p. 201. 
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prophecy is always being fulfilled. It is one of the evidences 
of His divinity, and we accept its fulfilment without com- 
plaint, as a proof that we are following in His footsteps.” 


But besides the general dislike felt by the wicked for 
uncommon holiness, there were economic causes—the 
underselling of working women by nuns who did washing 
and made lace, and of working men by monks who did odd 
jobs; a widespread belief that the life of holy people was 
not above suspicion, and wild rumours of their torture 
chambers and “‘ beds of martyrdom.”! Spain is reputed a 
strongly Catholic and Clerical country, but among the 
working people violent hostility to the Church and the 
clergy had long been growing, and in Barcelona it was 
perhaps particularly strong owing to the popular teaching of 
a group led by Francisco Ferrer, who, though not present 
during the revolution, was executed in Montjuich a few 
weeks later, after a shameful burlesque of trial.” 

But the revolution collapsed as the flames died down, and 
soon nothing was left of it but batches of idealists imprisoned 
for torture or execution, and comforted meantime by 
baskets of food and wine carried up to Montjuich every 
morning by panting wives and lovers. So I was ordered to 
Madrid, and thence to Melilla in Morocco, where the unhappy 
Spaniards were conducting one of their customary wars 


1 In the convent of St. Mary Magdalen I carefully investigated the 
“ bed of martyrdom ”’ which aroused the greatest indignation. It was a 
long iron bedstead, clamped to the floor, and having a thin iron sheet 
instead of the common slats. The iron sheet was perforated with about 
a dozen small holes, through which popular fancy imagined gas-jets or 
flames of fire issuing to scorch the flesh of the unrepenting “‘ penitent ” 
tied on the bed. The room was on an open corridor with windows ; 
there was no gas apparatus under the bed or m the room, and no sign of 
burning under the iron sheet or on the floor. After long examination 
I concluded that, as the Sisters told me, the room had been used for one 
of their number subjecit to fiis of mania, and the bed was made of the 
iron sheet to prevent her committing suicide with the slats, At the same 
time, on a lower story of the ruined convent I did discover an absolutely 
dark and airless chamber, undoubtedly used as a punishment cell, such as 
was used for the Suffragettes in Holloway and other English prisons. 

2 See ' The Life, Trial, and Death of Francisco Ferrer,” by William 
Archer; a model of careful investigation. (Chapman and Hall, 1911.) 
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against the Moors of the Rif, with their customary delibera- 
tion. I crossed from Malaga, the base of the army, and was 
dumped on the shore of the rocky promontory where the old 
crumbling town of Melilla stands isolated. With me was 
dumped a cargo of military stores of which I made a list : 


“ Shells, cartridges, big guns, searchlights, horses, mules 
and donkeys, carts, hospital beds, drugs and blankets, 
bandages, a hundred hampers of onions and other vege- . 
tables, grapes, barrels of wine, crates of mineral waters, 
fresh meat and rather fresh fish, sacks of bread, sacks of 
coal, cooking pots, pails, tents, uniforms, sandals, water 
bottles, and about two thousand men with a few Sisters of 
Mercy and other women—all destined to wreak vengeance 
on the Moors for having defeated and killed a General Pintos 
in a defile of Mount Gurugu about a month before, when he 
was acting with the force invading the country to secure a 
little railway to a tin or iron mine for Spanish shareholders, 
and another little railway to a tin or iron mine for French 
shareholders." 


It was not a popular war with the Spanish conscripts, nor 
had I much pleasure in it. On the whole it was the most 
futile and disagreeable campaign I have shared. The only 
covert I could find in the crowded and filthy little town was 
a black hole without window, and entered from a passage 
so thick with stink one could hardly move along it. That 
black hole swarmed with mosquitoes, and out of doors the 
air either dripped with damp heat or was obscured with a 
fog of white dust, so blinding that one sentry could not see 
the next at five yards’ interval till the wind died down. 
The Spanish censor lived in the fort at the top of the town, 
and was always asleep or enjoying himself elsewhere. The 
Spanish Army made only two signs of activity. Every 
morning and evening a field battery just beyond my black 
hole discharged several shells into the side of Mount Gurugu 
at about 6000 yards, and always succeeded in striking the 
mountain, which runs up to two peaks of about 3000 to 
4000 feet. To hit the mountain must have been the 
ostensible object, for nothing living was ever visible; but 
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perhaps the truer object was the joy of being photographed 
for the Madrid papers, which usually published fine pictures 
of “ Our Guns in Action” a few days later. Ladies of the 
town also liked to climb up and watch the firing, but they 
generally chose the cool of evening when sweat would not 
wash the powder off. 

The other activity was the progress of a supply column 
with a convoy of guards to the furthest Spanish outpost, 
about five miles south along the coast of the promontory. 
This convoy went every day, the supplies running in trucks 
along the little line of the French concession. As the 
engine crept slowly so as to allow the infantry to keep up 
with it, I generally marched beside it or rode a baker’s 
horse, just for something to do. So we proceeded daily for 
about five miles to the outpost at the end of the Mar Chica or 
Little Sea, a long lagoon cut off by sandbanks from the open. 
There was an attempt at one time to cut a channel through 
the sandbank so as to allow the supplies to be brought up by 
water, and I watched the digging till a trickle actually began 
to run through. But the attempt was then abandoned, and 
the diggers sat on the bank contemplating their lost labour 
in the Spanish manner. Yet such a channel would have 
saved lives, for the supply column slowly moving along its 
daily course was exposed nearly all the way to snipers on 
the right flank. Through glasses I could see the white-robed, 
white-turbaned Moors gathering in little groups outside their 
brown stone huts in the gullies, and creeping down among 
the rocks till within easy range. Then the bullets would 
begin to shriek around us, and every day one or two wretched 
conscripts were killed, and six or seven wounded, all for the 
benefit of speculative concessionaires in Paris and Madrid. 
From the last Spanish outpost one could see the walled 
town of Zeluan, eight or ten miles away across a strip of 
plain. That was to be the first objective of the war, and I 
thought a determined dash with cavalry and guns might 
perhaps have won it in two hours, though with loss. But 
the Spanish Army had no heart in the business. It ate 
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and drank quicker than it moved, and though Zeluan was 
ultimately reached, my editor had recalled me in despair 
some weeks before. 

The only other memorable point for myself in that futile 
campaign was my first meeting with two conspicuous war- 
correspondents, Frederic Villiers and Ellis Ashmead- 
Bartlett. Villiers was at that time the veteran among us all, 
and I used to delight his innocent vanity by calling him 
* old Shipka." For he had been out with Archibald Forbes 
in the advance of the Russian Army through that Pass into 
Bulgaria in 1878. His experience as war-artist had been 
remarkable, and I suppose no one living at that time had 
seen so much of war under such varied climates and condi- 
tions. Yet his nature remained singularly kindly, and his 
intellect singularly simple. No one ever called him clever, 
and such vices as sarcasm, satire, or suspicion never entered 
his gentle brain. He rarely laughed, and was much puzzled 
by irony, but trod the straight and simple path, doing 
excellent sketches for his paper, lavish of his own kit and of 
his own experience to all who needed help, and as careful 
of my bodily health as of his own. Perhaps I had seen him 
in the Cretan troubles of 1897 ; I was to campaign with him 
in the Balkan war of 1912, and to meet him again in France 
at the beginning of the Great War. But, alas! he could not 
choose but be old, and the end was not far away. 

Ashmead-Bartlett was as different in nature and intellect 
as any man could be. Thirty years younger he was to start 
with, nervous, excitable, and aggressive in vehemence ; as 
incapable of plodding routine as of walking on foot; but at 
moments of crisis displaying an incalculable energy that 
would carry him through days and nights of hardship, 
which he detested. Always careful of his comfort, food, and 
drink, he liked to have everything fine and. civilised. about 
him, both for himself and for the notable guests whom he 
loved to entertain. An excellent writer he was, and, I believe, 
a first-rate card-player. Clever beyond question—" too 
clever by half "—he was given to criticising the course of a 
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campaign with an assurance that sometimes commanded 
excessive respect from all but the officer-m-command. He 
was well-read, delighting in the best literature and able to 
repeat whole pages of Gibbon in remote deserts, as well as 
improper burlesques of Gibbon’s style, which perhaps he 
had composed on the way. For his wit was always ready, 
often ill-natured, but none the less irresistible, and his irony 
and laughter made him a good, though self-centred, com- 
panion. Him I came to know intimately during the Darda- 
nelles Campaign, when we pitched our tents side by side at 
Imbros, and were constantly passing over to the Peninsula 
together, and dwelling there under any brushwood shelter 
we could build or in any dug-out we could share. As he used 
to emerge from his tent door among the rocks of Imbros, 
dressed in a flowing robe of yellow silk shot with crimson, 
I recognised something superb and Byronic about the man, 
and I was sorry when his own action compelled his with- 
drawal from the scene. But his criticism of that noble and 
ultimately fruitful enterprise, together with his influence 
on its course—a malign influence as I think—belong to a 
terrible time six years still ahead of our first meeting at 
Melilla. 


CHAPTER XIV 


** VOTES FOR WOMEN ”’ 


“ Is there any liberty without the vote? Is not political liberty the 
sanction, the guarantee of civil hberty ? Is not the vote the stamp of 
self-asserting human nature through the moral world ? Will you turn, 
by denying this, your democracy into an incipient aristocracy ? ” 


Maze io Moncure Conway, October 30, 1865. 


“Zachariah hesitated a lttle. ‘Is 1t worth all the trouble to save 
them? What are they ?—and after all what can we doforthem? Suppose 
we succeed and a hundred thousand creatures like those who blackguarded 
us last week get votes, and get their taxes reduced, and get all they want, 
what then ?’ 

“ Pauline broke in: . . . “I don’t believe what you will do is nothing. 
Give a hundred thousand blackguard creatures votes—well, that is some- 
thing. You are disappointed they do not at once become converted and 
go to chapel. That is not the way of the Supreme. Your hundred thou- 
sand get votes, and perhaps are none the better, and die as they were 
before they had votes. But the Supreme has a milhon, or milions, of 
years before Him.'" 


Mark Rutherford: T'he Revolution in Tanner's Lane, Chap. X. 


Qvóé aÜÉvewv rocóvrov gópqv rà cà 
Knypúypað, às riypomra kàcdaA] bev 
Nópapa, 90vao 824 Oviróv öv’ ómepüpagetv. 
Ov ydp Te viv ye Kay Oés, GAN dé wore 
Zy Tabra, kôvðes olôev ¿Ê Srov 'avn. 
Antigone, 453—458. 


“There is a time to cast away stones, and a time to gather stones 
together.” —Heclesiastes iii, 5. 


N spite of my esteem for the editor, my position on the 

Daily News had. often been troubled and uncertain, but 

on returning from Morocco I had no idea how near the 

end had come. To understand what followed, a summary of 

my relations to the militant Suffrage Movement must suffice. 

For the agitation itself lasted thirteen years, and I was 
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closely in touch with it nearly all that time, whenever I was 
in England.! 

It was in Moscow that I first began to pay serious attention 
to the question, for whilst there I heard that Mrs. Cobden- 
Sanderson and Mrs. Pethick Lawrence had been arrested 
and imprisoned for two months after making a disturbance 
in the outer lobby of the House of Commons (October, 1906). 
I had probably read, just & year before (October 15, 1905), 
that, while Sir Edward Grey was speaking in Manchester, 
two unknown young women, Christabel Pankhurst’ and 
Annie Kenney had created some turmoil by raising the cry 
of “‘ Votes for Women,” soon to become so ominous. But, 
being a mere Liberal at the time, I took little notice of the 
affair. I supposed that a question which had jogged off and 
on for forty years as a pious resolution, might be left to jog 
for another forty, like the other questions which are always 
agreed to “by acclamation ’’ at Party meetings and are led 
back to the stable till the day for annual exercise returns. 
But when women whom I knew—women whom everyone 
respected—like Cobden’s daughter and Mrs. Lawrence, took 
to rioting and were sent to prison, it set me thinking. 


1 The history of the Woman Suffrage Movement as a whole has yet to 
be written. Mrs. Fawcett’s Autobiography and her little book on 
“* Women’s Suffrage ’’ (“‘ The People’s Books’: Jack) are written with 
her usual fairness to all parties, but the latter ends about 1911; Miss 
Metcalfe’s book on “‘ Woman's Effort " ranges from 1865 to 1914, and is 
also written with accuracy and judgment; Miss Sylvia Pankhurst’s “ The 
Suffragette ” tells the story of the Women’s Social and Political Union 
from its inception in 1903 up to the end of 1910, and is written “‘ from the 
inside " and passionately ; Annie Kenney, also in October, 1924, published 
** Memories of à Mihtant," mainly in praise of Miss Christabel Pankhurst. 
But for the whole history of the movement during the years m which I 
knew it, one must read the bound volumes of “‘ Votes for Women,” at 
first (1907) the organ of the W.S.P.U , edited by the Pethick Lawrences, 
and from early 1914 onwards the organ of the United Sufíragists, and 
edited by Evelyn Sharp till victory was at last won early in 1918. 

For accounts of the foul outrages perpetrated upon Suffragettes by 
forcible feeding and other brutalities inflicted by prison doctors and ward- 
resses, see " Votes for Women" passwn, Sylvia Pankhurst/'s book, and 
“* Prisons and Prisoners,” by Lady Constance Lytton, who, disgmsmg 
herself as “ Jane Warton,” was treated like other Suffragette prisoners in 
Walton Gaol, Liverpool, untal her identity and rank were discovered. As 
all are equal before the law, this discovery led to her immediate release. 


x 
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I saw that the arguments of opponents were of the sort 
that would make the very jackasses weep. They were a 
conglomerate of sensuality, sentimentality, silly old 
chivalry, and the Oriental traditions which unfortunately 
pervaded the medieval Church owing to the hasty and 
confused letters of St. Paul, and the fugitive virtues of desert 
anchorites and Early Fathers. At the bottom of nearly all 
arguments it was easy to recognise a mixture of sensual 
attraction and spiritual contempt, supported by the ecclesi- ` 
astical doctrine of woman’s natural impurity, as illustrated 
by the fetish rites of purification and “Churching.” Nor 
was I blind to the economic objections urged against 
woman’s political emancipation by many who had cleared 
their minds of Hebraic and monastic conceptions of woman’s 
criminal share in propagating mankind. The jealousies of 
Trade Unions came in—Trade Unions of doctors, barristers, 
engineers, printers, journalists, and similar professions. But 
I think the economic argument reached its finest flower in 
the contention of a friend of mine—an economist of the 
highest rank, a man above suspicion, and the last survivor 
of the sturdy Manchester School—who told me seriously 
that if women were given the vote they would always vote 
for war in the hope of stepping into the comfortable situa- 
tions left vacant by the men who had been killed. The older 
economists used to prate of a monster called “‘ The Economic 
Man,” but here “ The Economic Woman ”’ was created—an 
economic woman “ with a vengeance ”’ ! 

About on the same level was the physiological argument 
of a reverend Nonconformist, who denounced the women 
struggling for political enfranchisement as “these terma- 
gants, these unsexed viragoes, these bipeds!” (September, 
1909). How many feet that virtuous parson expected to 
find on a woman—whether one or four—I cannot say, but 
his argument was as futile as others in checking the move- 
ment, and all those infuriated follies have long ceased to 
breathe. We no longer hear that “‘ women are women, "' an 
argument that Mr. Asquith regarded as conclusive for some 
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years before his “ death-bed repentance.” We no longer 
hear praise of the womanly Anti-Suffragists whom their 
champion, Mr. Arnold Ward, son of Mrs. Humphry Ward, 
described in the House of Commons as “‘ those noble women 
who have emerged only to retire, are agitating against the 
cause of female agitation, and by the garrulity of the moment 
are purchasing the silence of a lifetime ! " (Speech on the 
Second Reading of the Conciliation Bill, July, 1910.) How 
often, and amid what applause, did I roll out that sounding 
period in my speeches! But alas! the glorious cadence will 
roll no more. The Anti-Suffragists have retired never to 
emerge, and, however garrulous once, have long ago pur- 
chased the lifelong silence which they so eloquently sought. 
The case is judged, the conflict is over. Very early in the 
struggle I said to Mrs. Cobden-Sanderson, ** You will get the 
vote in ten years, but not in our lifetime will women be 
admitted to Parliament." It took eleven years after that 
to win the woman's vote, but woman slid into the House of 
Commons almost at once after the vote was gained, and as 
easily as an eel. 

The danger now is that the younger generation of women 
will forget the heroic devotion of the women who fought to 
win political freedom for them. No woman who did not live 
through the midst of that struggle can ever realise what it 
meant to sensitive, highly educated, and naturally polite 
women to suffer what the Militant Suffragists then suffered 
—the physical suffering inflicted by the brutality of the 
police and Liberal stewards at public meetings, by the 
crowds in the streets, and the wardresses in the prisons, by 
the torment of the hunger-strike, and by the abomination of 
forcible feeding. But worse still for such women to bear 
were the foul insults heaped upon them by filthy-minded 
men—the young “ straw-hatted brigade " in the parks and 
squares, and the anonymous victims of perversion who 
addressed them obscene letters in terms borrowed from the 
walls of urinals. Scarcely less degraded were the Members 
of Parliament who taunted them from the doors of St. 
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Stephen’s when they strove to present manifestoes to the 
Prime Minister, and the consecrated clergy who mocked 
them from safe coverts behind the Abbey railings. During 
those terrible years, and even up to now, it has been hard 
for me to retain a belief in the honour or human kindness of 
average men, so shameless was the indecency, so atrocious 
the cruelty with which the Suffragettes were treated. And 
that by Englishmen, who are not on an average more lewd 
in their lasciviousness or more bestial in their cruelty than 
the average men of other races. 

The younger generation of women will also fail to realise 
the usual, the almost daily, miseries of reluctance, strain, 
and anxiety that befell most women who shared in “The 
Movement "—the '* mud marches," the endless processions 
amid jeering mobs ; the speeches in Hyde Park and all open 
spaces, while clods of turf, squashy tomatoes and rotten 
eggs flew plump into the speaker's face or burst upon her 
clothing ; the attempted speaking in halls while rats and 
mice were let loose, stinking gases and red pepper were 
dispersed, and the gallant youth of London sang “‘ Sit down ! 
Sit down !"' over and over again to the tune of the West- 
minster chimes. No woman enjoyed those “ deputations " 
that struggled through hostile crowds and mounted police, 
resolved to compel the Prime Minister to hear. Certainly 
the police did not enjoy them either, and I often pitied 
Superintendent Wells, who had been transferred to West- 
minster after long and arduous service because the 
Westminster district was “so quiet and easy !" The only 
people who then enjoyed themselves were the mob who did 
the baiting and thieving, the clerics who, as I said, grinned 
through the Abbey railings, and the Members of Parliament, 
who loved to watch the brutality from behind their protect- 
ing lines of police. Women did not enjoy the time of waiting 
till the turn came to shout the war-cry of “ Votes for 
Women ” during a Cabinet Minister’s speech ; for they knew 
what treatment awaited them at the hands of the Liberals, 
those wholehearted apostles of freedom, progress, and 
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democracy. Yet one may remember too that the women in 
“ The Movement ” were filled with a gay inspiration such as 
an army feels when battling, even against enormous odds, for 
a noble cause, under trusted leaders, and with complete 
confidence that every man of the rank and file can be trusted 
too. During the five and a half years in which I was 
familiarly acquainted with the militant W.S.P.U. how often 
did the perfect reliance of the members upon each other and 
upon their leaders remind me of those words with which 
Peter Kropotkin described the revolutionary Tchaykovsky 
Circle in Russia during the ‘seventies of last century : 


** During those two years it was life under high pressure— 
that exuberance of life when one feels at every moment the 
full throbbing of all the fibres of the inner self, and when 
life is really worth living. I was in a family of men and 
women so closely united by their common object, and so 
broadly and delicately humane in their mutual relations, 
that I cannot now recall a single moment of even temporary 
friction marring the life of our circle. Those who have had 
any experience of political agitation will appreciate the 
value of this statement.” 1 


Yes! we who have taken any part in political agitation 
can all appreciate the value of that statement, and in the 
W.S.P.U. during its great years, between 1906 and 1912, I 
can find the only parallel to Kropotkin’s description. In 
mentioning especially the W.S.P.U., of course I do not 
forget the other Suffrage Societies—the National Union, 
founded in 1897, and for so many years gallantly led by 
Millicent Fawcett, herself so persistent, so reasonable, and so 
humorous, large-minded enough to appreciate the service of 
the “‘ Militants ’ whose methods she deplored ; the Women’s 
Freedom League, an offshoot from the W.S.P.U. (1907) and 
boasting a democratic constitution, but mainly directed by 
Mrs. Despard, a notable figure in appearance and zeal, 
already veteran in service to the poor of London, and so 
militant by nature, even when ingeminating love, that on 


1 Kropotkin's * Memoirs of a Revolutionist," Vol II, p. 107. 
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seeing her at the head of her League’s processions, I was 
always reminded of “The Fighting Temeraire.” There 
were many other societies too—the Church League, the 
Women Writers’ League, the Tax-Resisters’ League, the 
Men’s League, of which I was for many years a member, and 
the Men’s Political Union, of which I was chairman. Early 
in 1914 some of us also formed the United Suffragists, and by 
some of its members the work was carried on with superb 
courage in the face of extreme difficulty throughout the 
Great War up to the triumph of February, 1918, of which 
more hereafter. But I must now speak only of the W.S.P.U., 
because it most closely attracted my own interest, and 
because I have always regarded its early activities as the 
ultimate cause of the women’s victory. 

The enormous influence of the W.S.P.U. was mainly due 
to the splendour of the cause, and the call upon women to 
sacrifice themselves for it. That is a call to which all fine- 
spirited hearts respond, as Garibaldi found.1 But to those 
essentials in every conflict must be added the remarkable 
and diverse qualities of the four leaders. Sometimes we got 
a little tired of talk about “Our Great Leaders,” but they 
well deserved the term. Emmeline Pankhurst possessed 
above all the indefinable gift of “‘ personality.’’ The record 
of her life was written upon her face in lines of patience, 
resolution, and courage (I think she was imprisoned fourteen 
or fifteen times, and ten times she underwent the pain of the 
hunger-and-thirst strike in protest against the Government’s 
callous duplicity). In speaking, her voice could move an 
immense audience by its quiet passion and subdued pathos, 
never approaching the sentimental, which always lay so 


1 See Garibaldi's address to his Volunteers assembled in the Piazza, of 
St. Peter’s before his withdrawal from Rome, July 4, 1849: “ Let those 
who wish to continue the war against the stranger come with me. I offer 
neither pay, nor quarters, nor provisions; I offer hunger, tlurst, forced 
marches, battles and death. Let him who loves his country in his heart 
and not with his lips only, follow me.” “Fame, sete, marcie forzate, bat- 
taglie e morle,” such was the offer and no more. (“ Garibaldi’s Defence 
of the Roman Republic,” by George M Trevelyan, p. 231.) 
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dangerously close to the women's demand. I once wrote of 
her that, as she led one of those violently opposed “‘ deputa- 
tions " to the House of Commons, she had on her face a look 
that I should not care to see on the face of my enemy. But 
it was not a savage or vindictive look. The face on the 
whole was gentle, but resolution and a burning sense of 
injustice made it formidable. Perhaps the sense of injustice 
was the dominant impulse in herself and most of her 
followers—that injustice which to English natures is intoler- 
able, the injustice of unreason and broken promise, the 
injustice of such trickery as was practised by Mr. Asquith 
and Mr. Lloyd George when, after two definite promises to 
give effect, ‘‘ in the letter and in the spirit " to the arrange- 
ment of facilities for the Conciliation Bill, the Bill, as Mr. 
Lloyd George boasted, was “torpedoed ”’ on the pretence of 
further extension (November, 1911). Even now it is im- 
possible to recall without shame the deceptions and elusions, 
practised in those years by distinguished British politicians. 
Such treachery indeed appears to me more shameful even 
than the abominations inflicted upon women by the police 
on Black Friday (November 18, 1910) or by the political 
scoundrels of Wales during Mr. Lloyd George’s meeting at 
Llanystumdwy (September 21, 1912). No wonder that 
Mrs. Pankhurst’s resolve and fierce indignation were year 
by year strengthened and inflamed. 

At her side stood her three daughters—Christabel, Sylvia, 
and Adela—young women all of exceptional but different 
capacities. Perhaps I should say that Christabel stood in 
front of her rather than at her side. For it always seemed to 
me that Christabel was the darling of her heart, and to save 
her from risk she was always ready to expose herself to any 
suffering. At all events it was Christabel who stood in front 
of “ The Movement," and though woman's political emanci- 
pation owes an incaleulable debt to many heroic women of 
that time, I think that, on the whole, it owes most to her. 
When she suddenly appeared in the leading rank, she was 
just under thirty, in face and form a figure of unusually 
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attractive power. Brown hair, inclined to wave in curls; a 
rosy, broad and open face that always seemed to welcome 
friends and foes with a smile; blue-grey eyes rather turned 
up at the outer ends, which, together with rather high 
cheekbones gave her a Chinese look ; rather long and supple 
mouth, made for eloquence; and a head that turned easily 
upon a slender stalk of neck. The figure was not very tall, 
but slight and lissome as a young leopard’s; so agile in 
movement and gesture that when Massingham (no friend to 
the Militants at that time) first heard her as she confronted 
a vast and mainly hostile audience in Hyde Park, he said to 
me, ‘See her from whatever point you will, she is invari- 
ably graceful.” The hands were very remarkable—small, 
light, and very expressive. When, in the midst of a speech, 
she used them in a favourite gesture, holding them out in 
front of her and just clapping them together almost inaudibly, 
one felt that at each stroke she drove a nail into the coffin 
of some opponent’s political reputation, as in fact she 
usually did. Even in the most violent and unpopular days 
of ‘‘ The Movement,” her influence over a hostile crowd was 
almost irresistible. When one was doing one’s poor best to 
speak against the tumult, it was disconcerting to hear the 
repeated chant go up: “We want Chrissie! We want 
Chrissie! " But I always recognised that it was natural. 
Her smiling “ sonsie ’’ face, her youthful elegance, her rapid 
wit and vehement repartees played more than music’s 
charm upon the savage breast. And when the stormiest 
meeting was over, when she had thrown into her speeches 
and answers a wealth of vitality that I have never seen 
surpassed, she would coil up in the corner of a railway 
carriage like a graceful kitten and go to sleep without another 
word. 

In stating the broad principles and aims of “‘' The Move- 
ment" she was not her mother's equal. She had not the 
pathetie or moving powers of her mother, or of Evelyn Sharp, 
nor the quiet wisdom of Lady Constance Lytton. She had 
no more sense for abstract ideas and doctrines than I have. 
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What she loved was the political tactic, the conflict with 
realities, with the tricks of statesmen and the evasions of 
party interest. In active conflict she was supreme. Her 
scent for political deception was like a bloodhound’s hot on 
the murderer’s trail, and no false assurance or specious 
compromise took her in. Two lines of action I attribute to 
her especially: I think it must have been she who first 
_saw the uselessness of appealing to private Members or 
trying to promote the election of “‘sympathisers with the 
women's cause." The private Member," I heard her say in 
a speech at Queen’s Hall, “is a rudimentary organ, like the 
buttons in the middle of a tail coat’s back.” Vain was the 
help of such. It was the Government that must be moved. 
It was against the Government that all effort must be 
concentrated. Those were the days of Liberal ascendancy, 
and so, when the women marched in procession, perhaps to 
cheer Christabel in her cell at Holloway or to demonstrate 
before the House of Commons, the end of one among their 
many songs would run: “ Votes for Women! And keep 
the Liberal out!’ To strike at the heart was her Napoleonic 
strategy, and in other ways she followed the Napoleonic 
maxim of war: ‘Never do what you know the enemy 
wants you to do.” 

Her second great service to the cause is more difficult to 
define. It was perhaps briefly expressed in a speech to a 
body of delegates from the various societies in the Albert 
Hall, April 29, 1909. Remembering the familiar Byronic 
line: ‘‘Who would be free, themselves must strike the 
blow,” Mrs. Pankhurst had been saying, “No people 
enslaved ever had freedom given to them ; they always had 
to win it for themselves.” And taking up her turn, Christa- 
bel called to the delegates : “‘ Remember the dignity of your 
womanhood. Do not appeal; do not beg; do not grovel. 
Take courage, join hands, stand beside us, fight with us." 

It was that ‘‘ dignity of womanhood ” which she sought 
to establish—not the identity, but the equality of woman 


1 Quoted in “‘ Woman’s Effort,” by A. E. Metcalfe, p. 93. 
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with men. She could have played on men with all the 
feminine arts, had she chosen; for by wit, by cheerful 
temperament, and by physical endowments she might have 
won her way to high influence through coaxing, wheedling, 
wire-pulling, intriguing, and all the other backstairs methods 
long deemed appropriate for lady politicians. All those 
supposed advantages of sex upon which Anti-Suffragists so 
confidently relied to protect themselves from wrong, she 
entirely rejected. Women must stand on the fair, open, and 
level ground, recognised as possessing their legal and consti- 
tutional position in the control of their own and their 
country’s destiny. For that position, during the six years 
when her power was at its height, she fought with a skill, a 
resource, and courageous persistence that secured her a 
devotion compelling her followers in the faith to suffer all 
things, even death, for their cause. 

Something in her nature still eludes analysis, as in ‘all 
examples of strong personality. In spite of her charm and 
feminine attraction, there was in her soul a core hard and 
brilliant as steel, and I sometimes thought, as pitiless. But 
indeed she was possessed by that incalculable force which 
Goethe called ''daimonic." She seemed to me like one of 
nature’s forces, driving blindly, irresistibly, and unconsciously 
forward. I doubt whether, with all her wits, she quite 
realised the vast revolution she was accomplishing. After 
the lamentable *' split " in the W.S.P.U. during the autumn 
of 1912, while I was with the Bulgarian Army, all manner of 
things were said against her, though never by her former 
friends, and sometimes I was myself tempted silently to 
remember Pope’s lines about the man who, too fond to rule 
alone, bore, like the Turk, no brother near the throne. On 
returning from the Bulgarian war that winter I went to see 
her in Paris, hoping, hoping in vain, that the breach in the 
party might still be restored. But pleasing and reasonable 
as she was, I saw my efforts were useless. Next spring her 
mother asked me to meet her at Charing Cross, and she 
urged me to abandon my endeavours to heal the quarrel and 
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to induce Christabel to return to London ; for she would not 
consent to her return, and ‘“ when divorce had been decreed, 
it was best for the two parties never to meet." I now 
hear of Mrs. Pankhurst and her daughter living in Canada, 
and working on new lines, chiefly religious.  Christabel 
cannot choose but be nearly fifty now (1925). Incredible! 
To my memory she always remains the brilliant, smiling 
girl (she looked no more) who, on October 21, 1908, sum- 
` moned me as one of her witnesses (after Mr. Lloyd George, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and Mr. Herbert Gladstone, 
Home Secretary !) to give evidence at Bow Street when she, 
her mother, and “ General” Drummond were prosecuted 
for issuing an appeal to Suffragettes to “ rush ” the House 
of Commons. Dressed in some simple sort of white frock, 
with a broad sash of the famous Union’s colours of purple, 
white, and green, she there, I think, displayed to the full all 
her powers of smiling good-temper, ready wit, and incisive 
questioning. All who were present felt the strange contrast 
between herself and the Court, between herself and the 
Ministerial witnesses. As Max Beerbohm (a man not 


conspicuous for enthusiasms) wrote in the Saturday Review 
of that week : 


** His (Mr. Lloyd George's) Celtic fire burned very low ; 
and the contrast between the buoyance of the girl and the 
depression of the statesman was almost painful Youth and 
ideal, on the one hand, and on the other, middle age and no 
illusions left over.’’* 


At the same trial, during her speech in defence, Christabel 
brought against the conduct of our police courts a charge 
which I have known far too often justified. After noticing 
that the prosecution had been able to put forward only two 
witnesses against her, and those both police officers, she 
exclaimed : 


“Tt seems to me that the prosecution, the witnesses, the 
authorities, the magistrates, are all on one side; they are 
all in the same box, and the prisoner charged with an offence 


1 Quoted in “ The Suffragette,” by Sylvia Pankhurst, p. 285. 
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is absolutely helpless whatever facts he may bring forward. 
It is indeed a waste of time to bring evidence. Over the 
doors of this Court ought to stand the motto, ‘ Abandon 
hope, all ye who enter here.’ We do not care for ourselves, 
because imprisonment is nothing to us ; but when we think 
of the thousands of helpless creatures who come into this 
monstrous place with nobody to help them, nobody to plead 
for them, and we know perfectly well that they are found 
guilty before they have a chance of defending themselves, the 
injustice that is done in these Courts is almost too horrible 
to contemplate. I am thankful to think,’ she added, ‘ that 
we have been able, by submitting ourselves to the absurd 
proceedings that are here conducted, to ventilate this 
fearful wrong." 


It was during that passage that, for the first and only 
time, I saw in her face the signs of what some would call 
sentiment, and I should call pity. But the ventilation of that 
fearful wrong has had little effect upon the injustice of our 
Courts, so far as my experience goes. In that particular 
case, Mrs Pankhurst and Mrs. Drummond were sentenced 
to three months’ imprisonment, and Christabel to ten 
weeks’. 

During her residence in Paris it seemed to me that 
Christabel lost touch with the remaining members of the 
W.S.P.U. and of the political situation in London. Whether 
under her guidance or not, in her absence the Union pro- 
ceeded from one phase of destructive violence to another, and 
its general tone appeared to me to degenerate. After the 
outbreak of the Great War its energies were diverted into 
courses which I thought still more pernicious. Though the 
success of the British Army, which saved France and 
probably ourselves at the beginning of the war, was due to 
Lord Haldane’s scheme of army reorganisation more than to 
any other single cause, the Union joined in the shameful 
outcry raised against him because he had once, as I 
noticed above, justly acknowledged his debt to German 
thinkers. And so the Union conspired with more notorious 


1 Quoted in “The Suffragette,” by Sylvia Pankhurst, p. 312. 
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calumniators in the Press to bring about his dismissal from 
the Lord Chancellorship—the darkest blot, in my opinion, 
upon Mr. Asquith’s career. Later on, the Union also raised 
its voice in the outcry against Brigadier-General Philip 
Howell, Chief of Staff to General Mahon at Salonika, and 
the one man on the Staff who possessed a thorough know- 
ledge of the Balkans and the way of dealing with Balkan 
States. While there he discussed with me a plan by which 
a separate peace might be concluded with Bulgaria. It was 
sent to members of the Cabinet in London, and by some 
unexplained intrigue it was betrayed. Members of the 
Union, together with people of far higher political position, 
raised their bray against the man whose proposal might 
have shortened the war by two years. He was recalled 
(another shameful instance of yielding to senseless clamour), 
was transferred to France, and was there killed in the 
trenches. 

About the other two leaders in “ The Movement " I find 
it more difficult to speak; for they are still my intimate 
friends, and any praise from me might sound like an attempt 
to repay the affectionate and the life-saving generosity 
which they have always lavished upon me; and for similar 
reasons criticism is likely to be more severe! Just as I 
have always tried to criticise a friend’s book more harshly 
than a stranger’s. Both Emmeline Pethick Lawrence and 
Frederick Pethick Lawrence brought special qualities to 
leadership—just those qualities that gave added power to the 
quartet, and for many years made it work like one and speak 
with the harmony of four diverse instruments. As a matter 
of course Mrs. Lawrence brought with her the inspiration of 
extraordinary courage. That might be said of all members 
‘in “The Movement," no matter how timid, reserved, and 
sensitive by nature ; for the greater the timidity, the more 
admirable is the courage. She also brought a remarkable 
gift of eloquence, and by her speeches could dominate and 
persuade great meetings. None of the leaders was more con- 
vincing in statement of main principles and the righteousness 
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of the demand. Certainly none had equal power of appeal 
to the wealthy and respectable. She was Treasurer of 
the Union, and after her speeches in the Albert Hall, 
thousands on thousands of pounds would flow into the 
treasury, the sum increasing with every meeting up to the 
end. What gave her this peculiar faculty of extracting 
money from her hearers I never quite knew. To me, with 
inborn detestation of rhetoric, her speeches often flew too 
high. As the great periods circled ever upwards like an 
eagle’s flight into the heavens, I would murmur inwardly, 
** For the love of God, come down. Give us some of that 
earthly and lowly humour with which your mind is full. 
Tell us one of those merry or pathetic stories that you have 
gathered in your long acquaintance with the working women 
of London. An aeroplane is magnificent, but it makes me 
tremble lest it nose-dive.” 

Of course I was wrong. Most people love rhetoric, and 
in this case rhetoric had the rare and inestimable advantage 
of sincerity. Large audiences rejoiced to hear her, especially 
West-End audiences, dimly conscious that they were 
listening to a woman of wealth, social position, and high 
education. And this was especially true in the Albert Hall, 
where her strong personality exercised its fullest effect. In 
the weekly meetings at the Queen’s Hall and afterwards at 
the Pavilion, she also had great influence, though the 
majority of the audiences preferred to have Christabel or 
Mrs. Pankhurst speaking, because those leaders gave a more 
satisfying sensation of blood. For many among the comfort- 
able audiences that crowded those afternoons reminded me 
of the spectators at a bull-fight. It was for the thrill of 
danger that most of them came—the thrill of vicarious 
danger, implying no risk whatever to themselves. The more 
violent and dangerous for others the proposals, the more 
vehemently they applauded, just as Spanish spectators 
applaud most when a horse is disembowelled and man or bull 
drips with blood. Ifthe Liberal Government had burnt one 
of the leaders alive on the stage, they would have shrieked 
with indignant delight, and gone home to tea. 
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In strong contrast to Mrs. Lawrence stood her husband, a 
man of small rhetorical power, and little moved by passion, 
but singularly capable of definite exposition and the expres- 
sion of a cold and deadly indignation. As a Cambridge 
mathematician of the highest eminence, he viewed events, 
motives, and actions in a logical and necessary order of 
cause and effect, like sums that add up right, or problems to 
which a solution can certainly be found. His speeches were 
so often described as “lucid” that he grew sick of the word ; 
but it was the right word all the same. If a course of action 
had to be arranged or explained, he was the one to do it, and 
I always listened to him with peculiar pleasure; for to 
listen to his clear-cut and orderly statement was like 
returning to Bach after more recent music. Perhaps it was 
his mathematical genius which gave a certain assurance to 
his manner—a dominant, not to say domineering assurance 
—which was of great assistance to him as editor of the 
Union’s famous paper, Votes for Women, which he conducted 
with fine persistence from October, 1907, until his retirement 
early in 1914, when we of the United Sufiragists took over 
the paper, as before mentioned, with Evelyn Sharp as 
editor. But besides being a great mathematician, Pethick 
Lawrence had passed through the legal training for the Bar, 
and. possessed a distinctly legal mind. The militant side of 
“The Movement” must therefore have been even more 
distasteful to him than to others, especially when militancy 
developed from passive resistance, in which only the 
Militants suffered, into active attacks upon property, such 
as the organised breaking of West-End shop-windows on 
March 1, 1912. In the subsequent trial of himself, Mrs. 
Lawrence, and Mrs. Pankhurst for conspiracy in that 
offence, he admitted that, as a member of the legal profes- 
sion, he was deeply sensible of the necessity of preserving 
law and order, and as one whose personal views of the 
responsibilities of citizenship went far beyond what the law 
enforced, he pointed out how in ordinary circumstances the 
methods which had been employed, for which he felt the 
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greatest repugnance, would have been absolutely un- 
justifiable. But he then reviewed the -history of the last 
few years, and told how he and Mrs. Lawrence had calmly 
and deliberately come to the conclusion that the course of 
action adopted by the Militants was the right one, in view of 
the deception and trickery that had been practised by 
politicians. It is impossible to overestimate the service 
to the cause rendered by Pethick Lawrence, whether as 
editor, barrister, or politician, and that in a position of ° 
special difficulty, for he was not even a member of the Union, 
to which only women were admitted. 

I cannot here even mention the large number of women 
in the Union with whom I worked or whom I knew from one 
time to another. But I may name a few, such as Miss Sylvia 
Pankhurst, an artist by nature, and the cleverest decorator 
for the Union, but such an obstinate and self-sacrificing 
fighter as never was; Dr. Louisa Garrett Anderson, best 
and gentlest of surgeons, as many hundreds of men, includ- 
ing myself, came to know during the war ; Mrs. Ayrton, the 
famous physicist, inventor of the “ Ayrton Search Light ” 
and the “ Ayrton Fans ’’ against poison gas; her daughter 
Barbara Ayrton, speaker and politician, who married 
Gerald Gould, poet, critic, and journalist; Emily Wilding 
Davison, student of history, whom I met smiling and cheery 
as ever a few hours before she died in bringing down a horse 
at the Derby to attract public attention to the cause ; Mary 
Blomfield (now Mrs. Basil Hall) who, with almost equal 
daring, appealed to the King at a Drawing-room to stop the 
forcible feeding; Elizabeth Robins, one of the finest 
speakers and writers for the cause (as already mentioned, I 
had known her before, chiefly in admiration of her superb 
power as an actress of Ibsen); Jane Malloch Brailsford, 
who wielded a “symbolic axe” against the barriers at 
Newcastle (October 11, 1919); Dr. Ethel Smyth, the 
famous musician, and famous humorist; Mrs. Mary Leigh, 


1 See * Woman's Effort," p. 204, and '* Votes for Women ” of May 24, 
1912. 
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most gallant, silent, and austere of Militants ; Miss Wallace- 
Dunlop, who first adopted the protest of the hunger-strike 
(1909) ; Mrs. Flora Drummond, known as '' The General," 
organiser of meetings and processions, most cheerful and 
popular of Scottish humorists, with whom I once had the 
honour of being stoned on the sand-hills of Aberdeen, and 
who, when Lord Cromer was enunciating the supposed 

. deficiencies of women at an “‘ Anti’ meeting in the Queen's 
Hall, cried out to him: '* You've been keeping bad company, 
young man!" ; and Lady Constance Lytton, wisest and 
gentlest of women, whose sufferings for the cause, I think, 
exceeded all; for her treatment in Liverpool gaol while she 
was imprisoned under the name of Jane Warton induced a 
partial paralysis of which she slowly died. Of Evelyn 
Sharp, in the first rank of Militant writers, fighters, and 
speakers, I shall have to speak again. 

"* Any woman here," said Christabel at a Queen's Hall 
meeting towards the end of 1908, “ who is content to appeal 
for the vote instead of demanding and fighting for it is 
dishonouring herself. . . . The women of this Union are 
the happiest people in the world." That was no doubt true, 
for they were borne up by the enthusiasm of a great cause, 
and by a superb sense of community. But, so far as I was 
able to take any personal part in the Movement, my own 
feelings were not always happy. Of course, I had never to 
face anything like the bodily and mental suffering freely 
faced by all Militant women ; but still a man had a trouble 
of his own. When I once asked Bernard Shaw to speak at a 
Suffrage meeting that I was getting up (he had spoken with 
admirable effect on previous occasions), he replied that a man 
always looked a fool on a women’s platform, and he urged 
women to protest for themselves against the saying that 
‘< Woman is the recreation of the Warrior.” Thank heaven! 


1 Shaw attributed the saying to Napoleon, but perhaps derived ıt 
from Nietzsche’s verse : ‘‘ Der Mann soll zum Kriege erzogen werden und 
das Weib zur Erholung des Knegers: alles Andre ist Thorheu." Also 
sprach Zarathustra ; Von alien und jungen Weiblein. 


¥ 
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I have often found in woman re-creation or restoration for 
& war-correspondent! But I never supposed that woman's 
capacities or functions should be so narrowly limited. And 
as to looking a fool on women’s platforms, I sadly recognised 
the risk, and took it. 

On February 27, 1907, I had to make my first speech for 
Woman Suffrage, presiding at a breakfast given to prisoners 
released that morning from Holloway, and I was proud to 
take that place because Keir Hardie had taken it at the 
previous similar occasion, and Christabel sat next me. After 
that, though much too cool and restrained to be a moving 
speaker, I was often obliged to speak at meetings great and 
small—at Queen’s Hall, Trafalgar Square, and all over 
London and the country. I helped to carry banners in the 
enormous processions, wrote for Votes for Women, chiefly 
rhymed burlesques on events, but also serious accounts of the 
many violent struggles with mobs and police; and I was 
sometimes summoned to give evidence at the trials. Once 
I even ventured to join a procession of men and women who 
went to sing like troubadours outside the lofty towers of 
Holloway, where Christabel was imprisoned ; but, happily, 
my voice was drowned in the general chorus. 

A, more violent but far easier crisis in my activities was 
reached at an Albert Hall meeting on December 5, 1908, 
when Mr. Lloyd George had undertaken to address the 
Liberal women on the burning subject. Unhappily, he 
began with historic references to Queen Elizabeth, who was 
no longer a burning subject, and while he was thus engaged 
a large batch of women in the front rows who had been 
imprisoned suddenly removed their cloaks, revealing the 
prisoner’s garb, thickly stamped with the broad arrow. 
That was a little disconcerting to the orator, but still an 
anxious silence was maintained till the war cry of “ Deeds 
not Words ” arose in one of the boxes, and immediately 
chaos and turmoil ensued. The crowds of Liberal stewards 
went mad with political fury. They rushed upon the Union 
women with what the Manchester Guardian (no friend to 
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Militants) rightly called “nauseating brutality.” They 
seized them like savage dogs. They bumped them down 
the steps of the orchestra. They dragged them over chairs 
by the hair. They assaulted them with obvious indecency. 
Still, one after another, the women rose in their places to 
utter the defiant cry. 

I had gone as a mere spectator, and was quietly seated in 
the eighth row of the area. I had even been talking in a 
friendly way with the stewards, who individually were as 
decent as the rest of us usually are. But the sight of this 
filthy treatment was too abhorrent, and springing up, I 
shouted: ‘Is it to be ‘ruthlessly’ again, Mr. -Lloyd 
George ? " This question I kept repeating, referring to Mr. 
George’s order to the stewards at a previous meeting to 
“Fling them out ruthlessly.” Thereupon Mr. Lloyd 
George, knowing me by sight, shook a reproachful finger at 
me, and cried: “ Oh, Mr. Nevinson, I wonder at a man of 
your education behaving like this!” Education or not, I 
continued so to behave till the Liberal stewards crowded 
round me, and attempted to rush me out of the hall. In its 
report of the affair, the Telegraph declared I “ floored one of 
the stewards with a mighty blow from the shoulder,” but I 
have no recollection of that exploit, though I hope the 
account was true. At all events, when the stewards were on 
the point of throwing me down the steps to the door, I shook 
myself free and rushed clear up another gangway almost to 
the platform, greatly augmenting the confusion, and giving 
them a fine run for their money. At last they secured me, 
and, having paralysed me for the moment by a heavy blow 
on the back of the neck (what the schoolboys call “ rabbit- 
ing "), they dragged me out of the hall into the open air in à 
gasping and tattered condition. As I sat there recovering, I 
was amused to notice that each of the women, as one by one 
they were flung out after me, no matter how horribly hurt 
and torn, first put her hat straight, if any hat was left. 

On reaching home that night, I found a note from 
Gardiner “ suspending ” me from service on the Daily News 
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until further notice. I cycled to his house and told him I 
had done only what he or any other decent person would 
have done—rather an unfortunate defence, seeing that he 
had been sitting behind Mr. Lloyd George all the time. He 
said he would submit the case to his Board of Directors, and 
I was sent to “ play,” as the workers say, for a week. Mean- 
time Brailsford, Bentley, G. H. Perris (our foreign editor, an 
excellent man and violent pacifist, transformed into a useful 
war-correspondent during the Great War, after which he 
unfortunately died), and Henry W. Smith, the news 
editor, all threatened to resign unless I were restored to my 
position. And indeed the Board did not seriously hesitate. 
* Fully appreciating my motives, etc." they invited me back 
into the fold, where I was welcomed with touching warmth 
by the whole Staff, including the compositors, who loved 
my handwriting. But further trouble arose over Brailsford’s 
letter to the editor or to the Board upon the subject; for 
though he was soon to become widely known as the author 
and most diligent promoter, with Lord Lytton, of the 
Suffrage Conciliation Bills, his tone towards his “* superiors ” 
was seldom conciliatory, nor was Mrs. Brailsford’s. Of 
course, I in my turn threatened resignation if he were dis- 
missed, and much confused negotiation followed before the 
affair was settled—by a settlement which lasted barely nine 
months. 

During that interval I continued as before speaking for the 
Union, writing for it, joining in the processions, and defend- 
ing it, often against riotous opposition at the Nation lunches 
and elsewhere. Then, on September 24, 1909, came the 
news that the women on hunger-strike in a Birmingham gaol 
were being fed by force. Mr. Herbert Gladstone was then 
Home Secretary, but Charles Masterman was put up to 
answer Keir Hardie’s repeated questions about the abomina- 
tion, and to defend it as “ ordinary hospital treatment.” I 
wrote indignant letters to the Manchester Guardian, which 
immediately issued an admirable leader supporting my 
protest, and te the Daily News, in which Gardiner had 
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written a leader describing the process as “‘ repulsive.” But 
on September 28th, another leader appeared excusing the 
abomination. I wrote at once in answer, and next day 
Brailsford came up from his holiday in Devon, threatening 
resignation. Having seen Gardiner, who pathetically 
explained the difficulties of his position (as he did to me also 
that evening) since he was always torn between Brailsford 
-and me on the one side and certain people in authority on 
the other, Brailsford came to discuss the whole matter with 
me, admitting that as we two appeared to stand almost 
alone, we might perhaps be eccentric! I was astonished at 
such a humble mood, nor did it last for more than a few 
hours. Before leaving for Devon that night, he sent in his 
resignation, and I think my letter to the same effect must 
have caught his up in the post. Canon Barnett, J. A. 
Hobson, and Gardiner himself, in a most kindly and flatter- 
ing letter, urged me to reconsider, but this was one of the 
very few cases in which compromise was, unhappily, 
impossible, and on October 5, the Times published a joint 
letter from Brailsford and myself (chiefly written by him) to 
explain our reasons for a step so decisive, and, in journalism, 
so unusual. As Gardiner entreated me not to leave him “ in 
& hole " by departing at once, I agreed to stay on for another 
month, or “ till he was suited," and I noticed that, for some 
obscure reason, the leaders I wrote during that month were 
the best I ever wrote. 

To both Brailsford and myself the loss of income was, of 
course, serious, and neither of us has obtained regular work 
on any daily paper since. But at the time I suffered most 
acutely from the loss of Fleet Street. Self-distrustful though 
I always was, going in trepidation every night down to the 
office, tormented by the terror that I should not be able to 
write a single word, I had become so inured to Fleet Street 
that my spirits rose (they still rise) when I snuffed its 
distinctive smell. I loved to hear the vast machines hum- 
ming and purring, like great tomcats. The moment I began 
to write, I loved even the writing. It was a delight to see 
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the galley-slips of the leaders beginning to come down for 
correction before I had finished the end, and then to read 
bit by bit, and to find I had hardly ever to make an altera- 
tion. But, above all, I loved to sit there a whole night in 
advance of the dining, dancing, or sleeping world, knowing 
what others would know only at breakfast or in the morning 
train, when many of them would be quoting my leader as 
their own opinion, and more would be cursing it as poison. . 
In an essay called “ Farewell to Fleet Street," written just 
after I left the paper, I tried to express my regret at this 
loss. I imagined myself standing desolate on Hampstead 
Heath, as I have often stood, and contemplating from afar 
the lights that might be Fleet Street’s, while near at hand 
some old lady implored her little dog to return from his 
evening walk, and a penny whistle piped the air of “ When 
other lips,” or “ The last rose of summer,” or “‘ My lodging’s 
on the cold ground.” Thinking of the familiar news-editor’s 
room, I wrote : 


“The voice of all the world is now heard in that silent 
room. From moment to moment news is coming of treaties 
and revolutions, of sultans deposed and kings enthroned, of 
commerce and failures, of shipwrecks, earthquakes, and 
explorations, of wars and flooded camps and sieges, of 
intrigue, diplomacy, and assassination, of love, murder, 
revenge, and all the public joy and sorrow and business of 
mankind. All the voices of fear, hope, and lamentation echo 
in that silent little room. Maps hang on the walls, and guide- 
books are always ready, for who knows where the next event 
may come to pass upon this energetic little star, already 
twisting for a hundred million years around the sun ? "1 


As soon as my resignation was known, I received, of 
course, many filthy, bawdy letters and postcards, such as 
the Militant women constantly received, written, I suppose, 
by the same kind of people as find pleasure in writing dirty 
words on walls. But many letters of commendation came 

1 That essay is included in my '' Essays 1n Rebellion," in '* Essays 1n 


Freedom and Rebellion?" (Oxford Unxversity Press, 1921), and in ** Selected 
English Essays" (Oxford University Press, 1925). 
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too, and among them one which I keep still for its rarity and 
value. About three weeks after my resignation I had to 
speak at a Queen's Hall meeting with Christabel and Pethick 
Lawrence. At the end Lawrence said to me, '' Splendid ! " 
Which was high praise from him. And next day I had a 
etter written in Christabel’s own hand. It is dated, 
* 26 October, 1909," and the first sentences run : 


* Let me thank you for your fine speech yesterday which 
absolutely satisfied me. I think you will understand that 
means a great deal from one of ws. You understand our 
point of view as very few men do." 


Yes! From one of the Union, and from such a leader in 
it, that did mean a great deal. For the Union seldom 
praised. It assumed. 

After our resignation from the Daily News, Brailsford 
turned his enormous energy and unflagging resolution to 
promoting the successive Conciliation Bills with a Parlia- 
mentary Committee under the direction of Lord Lytton. 
Those Bills were doomed to destruction by the obstinate 
opposition of Mr. Asquith and the apparent treachery of 
Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Winston Churchill, though the 
first two Bills were passed by great majorities in the House 
of Commons (July 23, 1910, and May 5, 1911). The third 
was defeated by a small majority (March 28, 1912). But it 
is impossible for me here to follow out the underground 
intrigues, the process of “torpedoing ”’ practised by Mr. 
Lloyd George, and all the false promises that induced the 
Union to agree to “ truces " during large part of 1910, and 
again during the summer of 1911, when Mr. Asquith's 
Government were particularly anxious to avoid disturb- 
ances owing to the ceremonies of the Coronation, and by 
written pledges succeeded in befooling even the leaders of the 
Movement. It is sufficient to say that since those days I 
have never regarded any Cabinet Minister’s vow as worth a 
farthing unless one can put the fear of votes or of violence in 
his heart. But of course I recognised even at the time that 
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the difficulty of his position may often make lying and 
treachery an essential part of a Cabinet Minister’s equip- 
ment. 

For myself during the next few years, my services to the 
Union and the cause were not to be compared with Brails- 
ford's; for they consisted mainly in speaking at meetings 
wherever I was asked to go, writing for the Union’s paper 
whenever I was asked to write, and taking part in the 
numerous processions and demonstrations. Some of these 
were of great size and great beauty, for the Union developed 
a genius for organisation and beautiful arrangement. Such 
was a vast demonstration in Hyde Park on June 18, 1910, 
and the still greater general procession of all the Suffrage 
Societies to the Albert Hall on June 17, 1911, on which 
occasion I was asked to ride at the head of our Men’s 
Political Union, bearing our standard, an enormous flag 
attached to a large and heavy pole. Happily I was mounted 
on a wise and beautiful mare who, though disturbed in mind 
at the shouts and cheering all the way from the Embank- 
ment through St. James’s and along the length of Piccadilly, 
entered into the spirit of the occasion and marched with 
decorum ; except that every now and then she turned her 
head round to wonder at the banner, and once while we were 
halted outside the Ritz Hotel, seeing within reach a little 
girl’s straw hat surrounded with lifelike daisies festooned 
about the brim, she proceeded to bite at it for hay, costing 
me half a crown in compensation to the child. 

That procession, which was about five miles long, was 
headed by seven hundred women prisoners dressed in white, 
and bearing symbols of imprisonment and victory, but the 
numbers of prisoners were increased by over 200 in one 
day when the truce broke in the following November 
(21st). And so the struggle against obstinate prejudice and 
political perfidy went on with ever-increasing violence until 
one afternoon, as I happened to be walking, not quite 
accidentally, in Regent Street, just as the clock struck five 
on March 1, 1912, I heard the plate-glass windows in nearly 
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all the big shops go smash under the sharp contact of 
hammers and stones. The same catastrophes were happen- 
ing in Bond Street and other places of fashionable resort. It 
was the biggest assault yet made on the laws of property, 
and it led to the break-up of the Union’s quarters in 
Clement’s Inn, the escape of Christabel to Paris, and the trial 
of Mrs. Pankhurst and the Lawrences for conspiracy under 
the Malicious Damage of Property Act (May 15 to 22, 1912). 
I was present throughout the trial. Mr. Tim Healy defended 
them, but each spoke also in defence, and I never heard 
them speak better or with more characteristic difference. 
Sentenced to nine months’ imprisonment, they soon starved 
themselves free, though forcibly fed, and then, most 
unfortunately, they parted. The “split” followed their 
separation throughout that summer, and on the fatal day 
of October 17, 1912, it was announced by Mrs. Pankhurst 
in the Albert Hall, while I was in Bulgaria, as mentioned 
before. To myself, when the news came, it seemed fatal 
indeed. 

But the cause was stronger than the leaders. All through 
the next year—the year of Mr. Reginald McKenna’s Cat- 
and-Mouse Act and of Emily Davison’s death at the Derby— 
Pethick Lawrence carried on the paper of Votes for Women as 
an independent organ, and I was asked to write for it from 
time to time. I also took part in various deputations, especi- 
ally in protest against the Cat-and-Mouse Act; as when on 
July 24, 1913, I accompanied Sir Edward Busk (who did not 
like the duty), Mrs. Lawrence, Evelyn Sharp, and Lady 
Sybil Smith to the House of Commons, where the three 
women were arrested for disturbance and duly imprisoned. 
On November 22 of the same year, I headed a deputation 
to Mr. Lloyd George in Oxford, he having promised to 
receive us in Christ Church Deanery if we refrained from 
breaking into his speech at the Oxford Union the night 
before. We did refrain, contenting ourselves with watching 
him enter that building amid a shower of turnips and 
pheasants thrown by the agriculturalists of the county, in 
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illustration of his belief that pheasants mainly fed on the 
turnip crops. 

Next morning we were solemnly received in the Deanery 
dining-room. The Dean (Dr. Strong, a contemporary of 
mine as a “ Junior Student" in the House), the Bishop of 
Winchester (Dr. Talbot, Head of Keble in my time), his 
brilliant son, President of the Union, too soon to die in the 
Great War, and many other men of Oxford distinction were 
present. At first seated, and then standing in front of the 
fire, Mr. George listened with growing uneasiness as I simply 
narrated the recent history of the Movement, and the 
political tricks and deceptions with which the Liberal 
Government had attempted to evade the women’s claim. I 
spoke, as I told him, '' in no friendly spirit," and I was not 
solicitous to please. Henry Harben, who had lately given 
up his candidature for a safe Liberal seat in protest against 
the Liberal Government’s persecution of women, followed me 
with a description of the sufferings inflicted on them, and 
a fine appeal to Lloyd George personally as the man who 
had converted him to Liberalism in the pro-Boer days. Next, 
Gerald Gould pressed for the Bill then before the Parliament, 
and Harold Laski, still a Scholar of New, set upon the 
unhappy Minister with the fury of a little game-cock, and a 
passion of indignation far surpassing the careful restraint of 
us older men. Mr. Lloyd George answered us with gravity, 
though he attempted all his usual arts of charm and 
flattery, quite in vain. He admitted that many other 
questions interested him more than the Suffrage, and he 
refused any immediate action, leaving all our points of 
challenge unanswered. After I had expressed our entire 
dissatisfaction with the answer, and had again urged on 
him the necessity of ending violence by the only possible 
means, the deputation withdrew, without thanks on our 
part. I heard afterwards that the Dean and the Bishop of 
Winchester were impressed by our statements, and won to 
the cause ; but perhaps that was only hope’s flattering tale. 

Do what we would, I felt all through that year that the 
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Movement was weakening, and the prospect of struggle 
seemed to stretch out to all eternity. The relations between 
the W.S.P.U. and us who had tried to serve with them so 
long became more and more strained, until the officials in 
their new quarters became openly hostile and shut the doors 
against us. In the following year also the Lawrences 
resigned from the conduct of the paper which they had run 
with such success, and very reluctantly we formed a new 
society called the United Suffragists—a society comprising 
men and women alike. We were but a small band, with an 
executive of twelve members: Mrs. Ruth Cavendish 
Bentinck, Bertha Brewster, Major Gillespie (a retired gunner, 
soon to win fame for splendid service on the Ypres salient), 
Albert Dawson, George Lansbury, Gerald and Barbara 
Gould, May Whitty (Dame May Webster, the actress), 
Laurence Housman (poet and artist), Elaine Whelen, Evelyn 
Sharp, and myself. We had difficult work before us. There 
was the paper and its office to maintain, and every other 
Suffrage society regarded us with suspicion or animosity. 
Yet I may say that the United Suffragists kept the flag 
flying with extraordinary persistency during the terrible 
years of the war, when the energies of most among us were 
diverted, as was natural, to other labours, and it is to our 
society that I think the final triumph must be attributed at 
least equally with those of greater name. 

I can say this because all the other members would admit 
that our success and our very existence through those four 
years from February, 1914, to February, 1918, were almost 
entirely due to the brilliant mind and dogged resolution of 
Evelyn Sharp, who inspired our members to maintain their 
enthusiasm. She had served the W.S.P.U. with unfailing 
loyalty and enthusiasm from its origin to the disastrous 
" Split"; had been twice imprisoned, had been flung out of 
unnumbered. meetings with customary brutality ; and had 
been rightly accounted among the most eloquent speakers. 
For she was driven to speech by a white-hot indignation 
that blazed in her words rather than in outward gesture or 
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visible emotion, and she possessed the art of capturing 
an audience by humour and pathos combined—a strange 
combination, beyond the power of any other speaker in 
the Movement. She had always written much for the 
paper, had been appointed by the editors to conduct it 
during Christabel’s absence in Paris, and had acted under 
Pethick Lawrence after the “split.” Now she took it up 
alone, and ran it without failing to the end, perpetually 
hampered as she was by her own necessary work, and for 
many months by a venomous Government persecution, 
which declared her bankrupt, for tax-resistance, and 
stripped her rooms of all furniture, including the type- 
writer on which her livelihood depended quite as much as a 
carpenter’s on his tools. They even ripped up the carpets, 
cut off the telephone, carted off the washing-stand, and set a 
bailiff to sit in her room all day. And this because she acted 
on what we had so often been told by historians and states- 
men was the very basis of British freedom: that taxation 
and representation go together. Even her private letters 


1 Immediately after a W.S P.U. meeting in Warwick House, then 
occupied by the Countess De La Warr, a fine Suffragette, I made the 
following note (February 1, 1911): “Large crowd of sumptuous, low- 
necked people, some very beautiful, mostly titled. I sat next a queer 
crank, who has founded a new Masonic Order for men and women; on 
may other side was a beautiful Mrs. , married. at eighteen, vastly rich, 
rough and free in manner, but with a fine strain of laughter; inchned to 
be Anti, and very friendly to a sniggering Ani next to her. Cecil Chapman, 
the magistrate, spoke admurably from the Chair, on the need of better laws, 
and on women’s service to the State. Then Granville Barker, who was 
good, but read from notes, and wasn’t very effective, because he tried not 
to seem serious, though he was. Then Evelyn Sharp swept in like a charge 
of cavalry—very swift, no notes, no hesitation; very modest, hardly 
moving, hands kept behind back. Began on the poor, and rose steadily 
to speak of women’s present exasperation ; then how reason alone was no 
good, and how all revolutions were carried through by something that 
went beyond reason; how no ridicule or evil treatment can. stop the move- 
ment now; how much easier it always is to do something wrong than to 
do something ill-mannered; and yet the women go on. There was an 
intensity of moral earnesiness about her that swept the whole audience, 
and one could not have had a more difficult audience to sweep than such 
a gathering of tofis. The effect was supreme. Iron tears rolled down 
Elhs Griffith’s cheeks. Even the Anti ceased to snigger. . . . Mrs. Pank- 
hurst came in after the begmning, and was very affable, with a strangely 
attractive look about her.” 
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were diverted and opened, and every penny of her royalties 
confiscated. Al this was done with a malignant brutish- 
ness that would have broken any other spirit, but hers 
did not break. The women of to-day owe their political 
emancipation to a very gallant and wise band of women, 
who have worked and suffered for them—one can easily 
name the chief as Mrs. Fawcett, Mrs. Wolstenholme-Elmy, 
Dr. Garrett-Anderson and her daughter, Emmeline and 
Christabel Pankhurst, Mrs. Despard, Mrs. Pethick Lawrence, 
Barbara Ayrton Gould and many others. But whoever there 
were, Evelyn Sharp will always be counted among the highest 
of that band. It was she who wrote the United Suffragists’ 
manifesto, ending with the words, “A merry heart goes all 
the way." How far she contrived to keep that merry heart 
I cannot tell, but she went all the way. 

During the few months of the Society’s existence before 
the war there was not much for me to do personally beyond 
helping with the paper. I did, however, join in a by-election 
against the Government candidate in February, memorable 
to me because Evelyn Sharp and I were instructed to go to 
a place called Took’s Arms, in the Isle of Dogs, to address the 
free and independent electors, and after devious wanderings 
around the dock walls, at last we discovered that inn. We 
borrowed a soap box from a grocer’s and began to address 
two children under four, one free and the other independent, 
and having impressed them with the sins of all who opposed 
Woman Suffrage, we left them to meditate on the subject 
alone. 

It must have been about this time also that I took part 
in a more cheering exhibition of eloquence for the cause. I 
happened to be speaking in Hyde Park alone, without visible 
or audible supporters. The usual hostile mob of the “straw- 
hatted brigade ” surrounded me, delighted to find an oppor- 
tunity of displaying their prowess without serious risk. The 
usual gobbets of turf and other missiles began to fly, and 
thoroughly accustomed as I had been to bombardment in 
Ladysmith and similar scenes, I felt the situation was growing 
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uncomfortable. By a praiseworthy shot, one of the gallant 
assailants had just landed a slimy lump of mud upon my 
mouth amid universal and well-deserved applause, when I 
became aware of a sudden hush in the triumph, and per- 
ceived a short and energetic figure at my side, who took up 
my baffled speech with an eloquence far surpassing any- 
thing I ever attempted. Nor was that all. In a semi- 
circle close around us there suddenly appeared six or eight 
working-men of enormous physical power. The delivering 
angel at my side was John Scurr, secretary of the Dockers’ 
Union. It was the first time I had seen him, though I have 
since known him so well for his work in Poplar, and as a 
Labour M.P. The bodyguard around us was a selection of 
his own dockers, whom he had brought to the Park to assist 
in the discussion. At the mere sight of them standing silent 
and immovable there, the “straw-hatted brigade’ re- 
stramed their noble rage. The turmoil ceased. The sods 
no longer flew.! 

A little later (February 24, 1914) I joined in a demonstra- 
tion of protest against the treatment of women under the 
Cat-and-Mouse Act and other abominations. The appeal 
was organised by Mrs. D. A. Thomas (now Dowager Lady 
Rhondda), and surrounded by great crowds, we went from 
the Hotel Cecil to Downing Street, where we delivered a 
letter to Mr. Asquith’s butler, as the Prime Minister refused 
to see us, and we retired among the haughty glances of his 
guests coming to dinner. By a circular route we then 
arrived at the statue of Richard Coeur de Lion outside the 
St. Stephen’s entrance to the House of Commons, and 
proceeded to address the crowd from the statue’s base. Our 
eloquence continued for a quarter of an hour amid the 
assaults and batteries of the police and the cheering of the 


1 On a similar occasion, when two brewers’ men, who had served in 
S. Africa and remembered me, came to my defence, I wrote: '* When we 
broke up, an oldish man, with deeply wrinkled face and light brown eyes, 
shy and kindly, but somethmg of an unusually sensitive eagle in his 
features, came and spoke to me by name, and said he was W. H. Hudson ! 
What an astonishment !” 
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audience. We were then dragged off to Scotland Yard, 
continuing to pour out eloquence of the very best en route, 
and next morning we were brought up in Bow Street before 
the chief magistrate, Sir John Dickinson. 

In my address to him, I recalled the days when I had 
known him in the Thames Police Court down Commercial 
Road, and had regarded him as a man of such conspicuous 
character and sense of justice that I was sure he would have 
been with us in the disturbance but for his official position. 
I remarked that I had tried to do the State some service, 
and it was dangerous when men like us came to regard 
prison as a place of the highest possible honour. I further 
observed that he might of course imprison me, but he could 
not imprison the cause, and in that sentence I was probably 
thinking of the great scene in the Bacche when the ruler 
imprisoned Dionysus and soon afterwards found him free 
amid the ruins of the prison walls. 

I’m afraid the magistrate did not recognise the reference, 
for he returned my lecture to him with another, longer but 
I thought inferior, and bound me over for six months at £5, 
which of course I refused. I was then led away into a cell, 
where Henry Harben, Laurence Housman, and Francis 
Meynell presently joined me. Meantime Mrs. D. A. Thomas 
and Miss Haig had also been brought before the magistrate 
and treated in the same way. But owing to the great wealth 
and high position of the former lady, the Home Office was 
communicated with, and (since all are equal before the law, 
and it would never do to imprison a lady of her quality) we 
were subsequently discharged with a further lecture on the 
beauty of law and order. 

My next definite activity I sincerely regretted. Speaking 
with his usual eloquence to a vast Albert Hall meeting on 
February 13, 1912, Ramsay MacDonald, in answer to a 
question, had pledged himself to turn out the Government 
(as was well in his power at the time as leader of the Labour 
Party), if they failed to bring in a Woman Suffrage Bill. 
I think he spoke in a moment of excitement and almost 
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inadvertently, but the promise was received with immense 
applause and was never forgotten. As he failed to fulfil it, 
we resolved that his meetings must be broken up. Accord- 
ingly, when, on March 4, 1914, he was to address an I.L.P. 
meeting, sixteen of us United Suffragists attended at the 
Memorial Hall, and the moment he got up, such a turmoil 
arose that for about half an hour nothing could be heard. 
Major Gillespie (always a stand-by in a fight) and I kept 
reminding the would-be speaker of his pledge, and after a 
prolonged contest we were dragged out into the staircase, 
where the stewards tried to hurl the women over the 
banisters, and the women retorted by smashing all the glass 
windows and doors within reach whenever there was a pause 
in the proceedings. I was sorry about it, as I had long known 
and much admired ‘‘ Ramsay Mae," and so was all the more 
grateful when, in an early stage of the war, as I was return- 
ing from Dunkirk, he came up to speak to me on the ship 
and has never referred to the incident since. Perhaps it 
has been partly for that forgiving temper that I have 
supported him as strongly as I could during the rest of his 
career up to now, and especially during the final weeks 
of his Premiership, when fortune and nearly all the world 
turned against him (autumn of 1924). 

I remember doing no more physically active work for the 
cause, except that I helped to carry Sylvia Pankhurst on a 
litter to Westminster Abbey, she being too weak from 
hunger-and-thirst strike to walk (March 22, 1914) and 
again carried ber from her home in Old Ford, when the 
police broke up our little procession soon after it started 
and flinging us bearers violently to the ground, bore Sylvia 
off to prison again in a taxi (June 10). Hardly had she 
starved. herself out again when (June 18) she threw herself 
down at the door of the House of Commons and refused to 
move until Mr. Asquith should consent to receive a deputa 
tion. I stood beside her, very helpless, while she lay on the 
steps, apparently dying, and the police, perhaps in pity, 
hesitated to drive her away. At last, to my infinite relief, 
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Keir Hardie came out of the House, and on hearing from me 
what the situation was stood with me till George Lansbury 
joined us and hastened to see Mr. Asquith, who consented to 
receive six working women in two days’ time. After long 
persuasion Sylvia agreed to accept the promise, and, with 
Keir Hardie’s help, I lifted her back into a taxi. That 
deputation of six working women I believe had a remark- 
able effect on Mr. Asquith’s mind, for it seemed that he had 
not previously realised that many women work for their 
living. 

Then came the war, and for nearly two years I was much 
away in Flanders, France, the Dardanelles, Salonika, and 
Egypt. But for most of the summer of 1916 I was again at 
home, and it happened to be then that the Suffrage cause 
began to move with great rapidity. I need only mention 
the following steps: In July the United Suffragists’ 
Executive held a consultation upon the Government’s 
proposal of making a new Register for the election that 
could not be long postponed, and we suggested the formation 
of & '' Speaker's Conference " to draw up terms on which 
women could be admitted. Their inclusion was strongly 
supported by Massingham in the Nation, and by John 
Galsworthy in a letter to the Times, and it was soon seen 
that the policy of the whole press, as judged especially by 
J. L. Garvin’s articles in the Observer, and even by the 
change in the Daily Mail, was quickly swinging round. Sir 
John Simon took up the cause in the House of Commons 
with an enthusiasm uncommon in one of his cool tempera- 
ment, and presided over a large conference in a committee- 
room attended by many members and the leaders of most 
Suffrage Societies (August 15, 1916). I was deputed to 
represent the United Suffragists, and urged the appoint- 
ment of a Speaker’s Conference, at the same time maintain- 
ing that the simplest solution was by Adult Suffrage, which 
my society had then adopted as their programme. On both 
points I was energetically supported by Sir John Simon, 
Mr. Goldstone, a Labour M.P., and one or two other 
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Members, and I spoke with confidence because in the 
previous week Mr. Asquith had announced in the House of 
Commons that he now regarded the women’s cause as “ an 
unanswerable case ’’ (August 14, 1916). 

The Speaker’s Conference of thirty-two Members was 
appointed in September. It held its first sitting on October 
12, and issued its Report on February 7, 1917. That did not 
go so far as the United Suffragists wished, nor so far as was 
wished by the National Council for Adult Suffrage, of which 
I had been appointed chairman in the previous autumn. 
But it enfranchised about six million women—far more than 
we had hoped under our previous Bills—and it was good for 
a start. Three days later the Adult Suffragists organised a 
great meeting of all the Suffrage Societies who chose to 
attend in the Kingsway Hall. Sir John Simon, who had 
himself been a prominent member of the Speaker’s Confer- 
ence, spoke on the new proposals, and was followed by Miss 
Margaret Ashton, Percy Alden, Miss Mary Macarthur, and 
her husband, W.C. Anderson. That meeting confirmed my 
belief that the cause was safe, but though a Government Bill 
was promised in the following month, delays and hesitations 
still intervened, and it was not till December 7, 1917, that 
the “ Representation of the People Bill " was carried in the 
House of Commons, without a division. 

Still the Lords hesitated and delayed. February 6, 1918, 
came, and the Parliament was to be prorogued next day. 
The Lords had inserted amendments on Proportional 
Representation and the Alternative Vote, which the Com- 
mons refused to accept. Could the Bill be saved ? All that 
afternoon the amendments, rejections, and compromises 
passed to and fro between the two Houses. I stood in the 
outer lobby with two of our executive—Evelyn Sharp and 
Bertha Brewster. Mrs. Fawcett, I believe, was in the House 
of Lords, and others were with her, but in the central 
lobby we were the only three present out of all who had 
fought so long and suffered so much. The anxiety was 
almost unendurable. To and fro the messengers still passed, 
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and the Bill was in peril from hour to hour. At last the 
Commons agreed to a compromise. The Alternative Vote 
was dropped, and a Commission was to test Proportional 
Representation in one hundred constituencies. At 7.40 the 
Bill was passed. At 8.45 the Royal Assent was signed by 
Commission, and the struggle of so many years was won. 

I account two days in my life as especially happy—one 
was that February 6, 1918; the other December 6, 1921, 
when I heard in Washington that the Treaty between my 
country and Southern Ireland had been signed. But of 
the two the happiness of the former day was the greater, the 
relief and joy being almost incredible. And in subsequent 
times of difficulty and depression I have always been able to 
cheer myself with the thought that nothing which can ever 
happen to me now can possibly be quite so difficult, so dis- 
tasteful, so injurious, and so fertile in ridicule and obloquy 
as was the contest for Woman Suffrage. Yet it was won. 


CHAPTER XV 
WANDERINGS MANY 


** Bleabe nicht am Boden hefiten, 
Frisch gewagt und frisch hinaus ! 
Kopf und Arm mit hertern Kraften 
Ueberall sind sie zu Haus, 
Wo wrr uns der Sonne freuen, 
Send wir gede Sorge los, 
Dass wir uns wn thr zersireuen, 
Darum ist dre Welt so gross.” 
Goethe: Wanderled. 


Y A V HAT a relief it was to turn from the deception 
of Liberal politicians, the filth of Liberal 
stewards, and the violent ribaldry of similar 
opponents of Woman Suffrage to the storms and buffetings 
of the North Sea! After my resignation from the Daily 
News that autumn of 1909, I remained grievously out of 
work, and it was like the raising of a siege when in the spring 
of 1910 Mr. Thomas Wells of Harper’s Magazine asked me 
to visit the trawlers on the North Sea with an American 
artist, Mr. M. J. Burns, an excellent draughtsman of ships 
and water. 

We went with the Gamecock Fleet, one of the four Fleets 
of steam-trawlers then dredging the North Sea day and 
night all the year round. And the Gamecock was one of the 
three that could afford a “‘ Mission Ship,” maintained by the 
Deep Sea Mission. England was not rich enough to supply 
the fourth fleet with one, though the Mission Ships trawled 
for their own keep, and the missionary was a surgeon, who 
attended to the daily accidents and kept his ship as a 
hospital, besides superintending the spiritual welfare of the 
fleet by gathering the skippers into his ship to sing hymns on 
Sunday. The favourite hymn was “'The Old Ship of Zion,” 
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which ends each verse with a shout of “Ship ahoy ! ”’— 
a shout with which the skippers almost “shivered our 
timbers.”’ Another favourite was “‘ We shall know each other 
better when the mists have rolled away.” But the hymn 
that interested me most was the one with that peculiar 
chorus : 


** Count your blessings, name them one by one ; 
Count your blessings, see what God has done! 
Count your blessings, name them one by one, 

And it will surprise you what the Lord hath done." 


After the hymns these most simple-hearted creatures of the 
world would ask me to “‘ tell’em summut,” and would listen 
motionless, with fixed eyes, while I told of battles and 
sieges and far-off slavery and savage tribes who had never 
heard of the sea. For those who do not know the sea cannot 
imagine the joy of any, the smallest break in its monotony. 
Any rigid Catholic or other landsman who would give 
unusual pleasure to his fishing benefactors should send out 
week by week an illustrated paper or two, addressed to the 
Admiral, the Gamecock Fleet, or the Hellyer’s, the Northern, 
or the Red Cross, Billingsgate, whence a “cutter ’’ that goes 
out daily to collect the “‘ boxes ” of fish from each fleet, will 
safely convey a parcel. 

Nearly all the skippers on the Gamecock Fleet hailed 
from Hull or Grimsby or Yarmouth, and they regarded 
every kind of “foreigner” with amused contempt. Yet 
the Admiral, who flew the dark blue flag, was a Devon man 
by birth, and had been brought up to trawl under sail. 
Short he was—an oblong of strength—from shoulder tip to 
shoulder tip measuring just half his height. His great voice 
bellowed across the storm to passing ships, and he regarded 
the megaphone as a womanly and degenerate expedient. 
Though born to an alien sea, he knew the Dogger Bank with 
its valleys, plains, and foot-hills better than most of the 
East-coast countrymen in the forty-five trawlers of his fleet. 
He walked the water with the same serene knowledge of the 
bottom as he possessed of the docks and lanes in Hull, and, 
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outside a failure in the day's fishing, two things alone could 
disturb his calm—instructions from Billingsgate ordering 
him to shift his ground from the place he had appointed for 
the fleet ; and hearing the ignorant speak of the North Sea 
as the German Ocean. 

The Dogger itself is a sandy plateau, scattered with 
patches of “rough,” and covered by ten to seventeen 
fathoms of water. To reach it from the Humber’s mouth 
the Admiral had to cross the Flamborough Head Ground 
and the Hills till he came to the Westermost Side. The Bank 
has naturally conformed to the shape of a fish, some seventy 
miles long by forty broad, and the Tail End, which lies 
furthest from our coast, is separated from the body by a 
Gully Way, four or five fathoms deeper than the rest, and 
showing a muddy surface when the fat at the bottom of the 
lead brings a dab of it up. Round the edges of the Bank 
itself are other well-known localities, with names telling of 
dim or forgotten history, such as “‘ Brucey’s Garden,” which 
shows sand at thirty-two to forty fathom; “ Markham’s 
Hole,” which shows mud at thirty to thirty-five ; “ Botany 
Gut," an inlet in the “ South Rough,”’ near “'The Oysters,” 
showing mud at forty fathom; the “ Upper Scruff,” showing 
shells and “‘ muck” on mud or sand at twenty-two to 
twenty-five fathom ; and “The Hospital,” which lies to the 
east of the Bank, some fourteen to sixteen fathoms down. 
In the long process of generations which have felt with the 
lead and measured with the log, these untravelled regions 
in a world that cannot breathe air have been explored, and 
so the Admiral moved his fleet upon the surface of the water 
as though his eyes were fixed upon the hidden land below. 
He and his skippers knew at what point stones and rocks 
might split the nets, leaving the trawler helpless (“ limb- 
less,” as they say). And they knew at what pomt the bag 
would come up coated with the brown seaweed they call 
" ogkham," or heavy with “ merlog ’’—the great black 
trunks of prehistoric forests, now lying full twenty fathoms 
deep. The Admiral had but to order the fleet to proceed 
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next morning to the Outer Silver Pit (where the great catch 
of soles once was made) and on the surface high above the 
Outer Silver Pit they would assemble, punctual as the stars. 

On the Admiral’s quick decision in fixing the best locality 
everything depended. The livelihood of the skippers and 
mates was in his hands, for they were largely paid by 
** poundage " or a proportion of the catch. He himself got 
£9 out of every £100 after the first £100 made during each 
voyage of six weeks. The trawls made three hauls every 
twenty-four hours, and from twenty-five to thirty “ boxes ” 
of fish were thought a good day’s catch, each box weighing 
8 stone and fetching from 5s. to 10s., according to quality. 
Soles were then almost past praying for, and turbot was 
running scarce. Big haddock came next in value, because it 
is born suitable for drying. Then came plaice, because 
Hast End Jews fry it as part of their immemorial ritual, and 
restaurants can palm it off on innocent landsmen for sole. 
Cod, codling, and whiting ranked lower, and then one came to 
“offal” or small fishes. A catfish would sell all right, if you 
cut off his terrifying head ; and like the monkfish it might 
become a source of profit ashore in holiday time if displayed 
upon the sands as “ The Devil of the Deep "—its jaws thrust 
wide open with sticks, and a second-hand trouser-leg 
(^^ discovered in its belly ") hung up beside it. 

Forty-five ships were under the Admiral’s orders, but 
some were always away, for each went home in rotation at 
the end of every six weeks, as the coal ran low. And as one 
started for shore, the others blew their whistles, with more or 
less vigour according to the departing skipper’s popularity. 
The fleet as a body remained at sea summer and winter, but 
each man was at home for three or four days every six 
weeks, their wives paying the rent and looking after the 
family meantime, and I have no doubt the arrangement was 
satisfactory on both sides. Say there were thirty-five 
trawlers out in the fleet at one time, and that each trawl 
covered 90 feet of ground as it dragged (for though the 
* foot-rope " measured 126 feet, it moved in a concave 
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curve between the ''otter-doors," or great wooden sides 
of the trawl’s mouth; and the “head-line,” which keeps 
fairly straight along the top between the doors, measures 
only 90 feet). The whole fleet was thus day after day 
scraping over a surface of 1,050 yards, almost without 
stopping, and while the trawl was down each vessel moved at 
about two miles an hour. The trawls would be down for at 
least twenty hours out of the twenty-four, and the fleet as a 
body would thus have scraped up the fish over a strip of 
ground forty miles in length by more than two-thirds of a 
mile broad. And when that scraping went on every day and 
night, winter and summer alike, there must have been a 
good deal of agitation in the lands that lie below the sea, and 
the domestic habits of the various populations down there 
would become confused and distracted. But from England 
alone four of these fleets put out, and Holland, Germany, 
Denmark, Norway, and France worked trawlers too. So 
that by this time of creation it has become rather doubtful 
whether there are as good fish in the sea as ever were caught. 

Now the manner of catching fish by the ton (so different 
from the fly-fisher’s) is this, or was this in 1910. Over the 
heavy “foot-rope” that drags along the bottom in a 
concave curve between the “ otter-doors,”’ all the fish on its 
course are swept into the trawl. All are borne down into 
the 100 feet of bag, or get entangled in the “ pockets,” and a 
flap of netting across the middle of the trawl prevents their 
escape. At the end of the seven and a half or eight hours, 
the engine on deck winds in the steel hawsers or “ warps ” 
round the iron reels or “ bollards.” The trawl leaves the 
bottom ; it is dragged up through the rush of ten or fifteen 
fathoms ; it emerges into the light and the thin air on the 
trawler’s port side; men seize the bag; the engine whirls 
again, and they guide the bag on deck. They loosen the 
cord at the bag’s end, and out into the big “ pound ” tumble 
the masses of seaweed, stones, merlog, whelk-spawn, sea 
urchins or “ buzzies,” and the struggling multitude of fish, 
gasping in vain for life in the unbreathable air. Ankle deep 
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among them, in great sea-boots, three men stand, each 
holding a small sharp knife. Seizing the fish one by one just 
below the head, they slit the smooth white belly downwards 
with one stroke, tear out the heart and entrails, spilling 
them on the deck, and fling each fish into a smaller pound, 
to lie squirming and flapping among its separate kind until 
it dies. Even before the whole lot is gutted, sorted, and 
packed in the regulation boxes, tied over the top with cords, 
down shoots the trawl again. The warps run out round the 
spinning bollards ; the stones, starfish, crabs, and spawn are 
thrown overboard ; the hose-pipe is turned on to the blood- 
stained deck ; the red and purple refuse is washed out along 
the scuppers ; great is the multitude of gulls, those vultures 
of the sea. Another one-sided battle is over. Man with his 
versatile resource has again defeated his fellow mortals, and 
prepared his prisoners of war for the table. 

Against fish, man has it his own way, and they have no 
chance. But his real conflict is with water, and there the 
danger is always present. Year by year all the fleets drop 
one after another of their men into the sea, from which 
they never rise again, unless, as sometimes happens, a trawl 
brings the body up in its bag as a ghastly weight among the 
fish. Sometimes the foot-rope or head-line takes a turn 
round a man’s legs as the trawl is being shot, and rushes him 
down before the engine can be reversed. Sometimes, as the 
trawl is towing smoothly along, the otter-doors stick fast in 
binding mud, and something must give way; perhaps the 
bollards give; perhaps the warp itself snaps like cotton ; 
round flickers the steel hawser, quick as whip-lash, cutting a 
man in half, slicing off his head, tossing his fragments far 
into the sea. Sometimes when the masts are hung with ice, 
and the wind is driving the spray and dashing waves in 
sheets across the deck—when the vessel is awash and the 
water on deck surges violently from port to starboard as she 
rolls to the seas, and the men gutting the fish are so be- 
numbed with cold, that crawling back to the cabin, they 
fall unconscious with the pain of returning warmth—then 
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perhaps a heavy mass of dark water strikes the beam full and 
sweeps a man far away into the turmoil of the waves, or 
shatters the little vessel herself, and with a hiss of flooded 
fires, plunges her right down through the waves, carrying 
in her wake the engines and trawl and gear and fish and the 
souls of men. 

Take one of the ordinary days on board, as I passed them. 
Half a gale is blowing, and under a scud of mist or angry 
cloud the sea runs in grey and purple heaps, topped with 
white foam. It tosses and rolls and batters the little fleet at 
its wil. Funnels and masts make every angle with the 
blurred horizon. There lies the cutter with her blue flag 
flying, and her square mizzen set, and one by one the 
trawlers creep up towards her, keeping on her windward side 
so that the boats may reach her more easily, but ready to 
work round to leeward for their return. On the deck of each 
trawler the fish stand ready packed in the heavy wooden 
boxes, and the men get out the boats. Rising and falling 
with each wave against the trawler’s side (a boat was once 
carried clean on to the deck, men, boxes, and all, and lay 
stranded there), sinking deep away and coming up above 
the bulwark again, the boats receive the boxes one by one— 
twenty to twenty-five for a fairly good catch—and pull away 
for the cutter, both men in each boat standing up, the man 
aft facing the bow to push the oar and to steer among the 
shifting hills and valleys of the water. 

Then comes the time of greatest danger. In a heavy or 
breaking sea the deeply laden boat may swamp ; for a time 
the boxes will float, and other crews may pick them up, but 
the men go down. Even when the cutter is reached, the 
danger is not over. All the boats are crowding together 
against her leeward. side, each trying to force its bow close 
up between the others, and in turn carried high on a wave 
or sunk into a gulf, bumping and grinding against one 
another, crashing into the cutter’s iron plates, heaving and 
twisting at the ropes that tie them to her stays, swept by 
the spray that lashes across her deck from windward. In the 
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boat’s bows the men stand with the boxes, watching for the 
second when the boat comes up level with the cutter’s rail 
and they can shoot each box right into the hands ready to 
haul it on board and pass it on to others who stow it in the 
hold. Suppose there has been a fairly good catch. Suppose 
eight hundred to a thousand boxes have to be shot on board 
and stowed below. All that time the boats and the cutter 
are staggering this way and that, rising and falling, driving 
against one another, blown upon by a howling wind, and 
swept by blinding seas. Then it is that accidents come thick 
—crushed hands, shattered legs, torn arms, and falls beneath 
the boats that cover the surface like ice, so that a man cannot 
rise, or, if he rises, probably gets his skull broken in. Then it 
is that the Mission doctor in his little hospital-ship, always 
lying just to leeward of the cutter, has his hands full. And 
this happens almost every day. 

In my haste I called the seamen’s life monotonous, but 
one sees there is daily variety enough. And when I was out 
with them one unique event still remained vivid to all minds. 
It must have remained fresh as long as one man put to sea 
who lived through that astounding night late in October, 
1904, when the fore-doomed Russian fleet came looming up 
through the darkness, flashed its searchlights on the trawlers, 
and opened fire with shot and shell upon the Gamecock fleet 
peacefully trawling on the Dogger, its mizzens set and all 
lights showing—no more like a fleet of destroyers than like 
the Light Brigade. That was a night indeed! One may pity 
the Russians for their panic-stricken nerves, and in any case 
the poor fellows were going to their destruction. One must 
pity the poor fishermen who were sacrificed to Russian panic. 
But when I consider how many thousand lives I have seen 
lost in entirely useless battles, I am inclined to think that, 
compared to a useless battle, the Russian outrage was a 
positive benefaction. To every man then present in the 
Gamecock Fleet (except the killed) that night became a 
centre of existence, or a source of glory. And finer even than 
that splendid memory was the joy of a long visit to Paris, 
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when our Government sent the skippers there to give 
evidence before the Commission, and they were put up in a 
real hotel, with an interpreter to speak to the ignorant 
foreigners, and to explain a born Briton's natural require- 
ments. 

"Them Frenchies," the skippers told me, “started giving 
us a lot of little bits of things to eat. They started giving us 
a thin sort of broth with little white worms init. So we took 
and flung all the lot straight out of the windows. ‘ Give us 
beef and mutton, we says to that there interpreter, and he 
passes on the word." So, in Paris, that centre of culinary 
art, beef and mutton they got, and what Paris thought of 
such a reproach I did not hear. But to those skippers Paris 
remained like a vision of another world to one who has died 
and then been returned to his usual life below. 

To some of them time was to bring another vision. Five 
years later I was taking the crest of a huge wave to vault 
like a practised hand from a little boat on board the steam 
trawler that was to carry me from Imbros to Anzac on the 
Gallipoli peninsula, when a cheery voice hailed me through 
the driving storm, and lo! it was one of the North Sea 
skippers who had listened to my yarns on those Sunday 
mornings far away. Such a welcome as he gave me! But 
what I liked best was his knowing and confidential remark : 
“If that there Kayser had knowed as we’d got trawlers, he 
never would have declared war!" Even if he had taken our 
trawlers into account, I cannot say to what madness the 
Kaiser might have been driven, but the service of those 
North Sea skippers was indeed beyond calculation. In any 
weather, in raging wind and in blizzards of snow, the 
shaggy mermen would put out across the classic seas from 
Mudros Harbour or Kephalos Inlet, and drive their little 
ships through any storm to Helles Point or Anzac Pier or 
Suvla Bay, indifferent to shells or rifle fire or submarines, 
earrying with them the food, machines, ammunition, and 
reinforcements without which their fellow-countrymen, 
exposed to hunger, thirst, sickness, and perpetual fire on 
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shore, could not live from day to day. If I had to apportion 
the rewards for quiet, persistent, and unrecognised heroism 
during the war, I should put the trawlers, their skippers and 
their crews very high up in the list, whether the Kaiser knew 
of them or not. 

After my return from the Dogger, no peaceful monotony 
interrupted the variegated conflicts for Woman Suffrage 
and the exposure of the cocoa slavery till, in the early 
autumn of that year (1910), I was invited by the Finns to 
visit their country, with a small party of other journalists. 
Among them were Herbert Sidebotham, at that time on the 
Manchester Guardian, afterwards to be well known as “ A 
Student of War," and ‘‘ A Student of Politics ” on the Times 
—a man of extraordinary knowledge of war in history, and 
one whose praise I was proud to receive when I was writing 
on war; but also an excellent writer and fine musician, 
astonishing the Finns with the revelation that even an 
Englishman was not necessari an alien in the arts; 
Edward Raymond Thompson, then on the Standard. (since 
extinguished), now on the Evening Standard, but better known 
to the world as '* E. T. Raymond," author of ' Uncensored 
Celebrities " and other satiric portraits ; William Power of 
the Glasgow Herald, an excellent essayist and a critic of fine 
literary judgment ; and J. E. Ragland Phillips, at that time 
well known as the editor of the Yorkshire Post, but since 
departed from this world and the journalism which was his 
life; a genial, exuberant, and attractive man, endowed 
with an immense lumber of unassorted information, which 
could not be called knowledge, but lay ready to be poured 
out upon any recipient at any moment, as was his music, in 
which he felt a devoted pride; and in listening to his 
performance of Schubert’s songs I sometimes regretted my 
long and accurate acquaintance with them, so often at 
variance with his rendering. I had with me also my 
intimate friend, Joseph Clayton, who about that time 
adopted the Roman Catholic form of Christianity, for which, 
I think, his nature predestined him, and in which he found 
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rest from many disturbing perplexities that still harass 
the unconverted. But, for myself, I have long agreed with 
that simple-hearted Christian, Dr. Jowett of Balliol, who, 
after observing that Cardinal Newman appeared in his 
*^ Apologia " to lay great stress on the difference between 
the Anglican and Roman forms, remarked: ‘ Not, I should 
have thought, a matter of great importance.” 

Finland is a vast country, stretching through six or seven 
degrees of latitude, and it is all wood where it is not water. 
All is a forest of spruce, Scotch fir, birch, aspen, and moun- 
tain ash, growing on granite knolls, and interspersed with 
blue circles or broad, white expanses of lake. In this forest 
I saw many birds—capercailzie, ptarmigan, various kinds of 
grouse, woodpeckers, and divers. Elks also roam wild about 
it, and as I happened to be there during the few days when 
they may be hunted, I was taken out with a shooting party 
into the forest near Helsingfors, and given the privilege of 
pursuing one huge elk with one large dog. If only the 
splendid creature had kept to the woods, we might still be 
hunting him, but, tired of running about, he took to a lake, 
affording a clear mark to the rifles, which blazed away in his 
direction and hit him fairly often. The big dog then caught 
him up in the water and began biting and eating him by bits, 
until at last the elk sank his head under water and was 
drowned. The body was then dragged ashore and dis- 
embowelled—the whole business being as cruel and bloody 
a sport as I have ever witnessed. 

If in Finland you are so unhappy as to seek nothing but 
scenery, you need hardly move from wherever you may be, 
though at Imatra you may stare yourself bewildered at the 
portentous rapids which drain the series of lakes, and were 
then the chosen death-resort of unhappy Russian girls and 
boys, who jumped into them in such numbers that the 
villagers below the falls complained they really could not go 
on burying them for nothing. But climb any high ground 
in the centre of Finland—I think none is over 1000 feet, and | 
very little half as much—and, if you can, rise above the trees. 
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You will then look far out on every side over lakes and 
forest, and more lakes and more forest, till lines of low 
granite hills draw the grey horizon, with nothing but the 
curve of earth to end the repetition. 

But sometimes, near at hand, you may see a clearing in 
the woods, where a few peasant houses are scattered among 
small patches of rye and potatoes, or meadows thickly 
grazed by cows. And sometimes, by a lakeside, a clean, 
wooden town, wired over for telephones, electric light, and 
perhaps a tramway, may be gathered round a Lutheran 
church, built big enough to hold all the people who will be 
rowed. by their women across the lakes for Communion once 
a month. Perhaps an old castle may stand on an island 
rock ; but there are few castles in a land so remote from the 
stream of history, and, much more likely, you will see a saw- 
mill for converting the forests into the building material of 
London suburbs; or a pulping-mill, into which the pines 
that have been slowly floated as rafts down the series of lakes 
are pushed, like the pigs at Chicago. Round spin the saws, 
down the gutter-shaft shoots the block (say 2 feet long), 
whirling knives strip off the bark, crushing rollers grind the 
wood into a liquid squash, it is passed like wafer over rolling 
cloths, women pick it off and hang it up like shirts to dry, it 
is baked in ovens of scorching air, it is piled into bales, and 
off it goes to England. Only one more pulping there, and 
the gallant tree is a newspaper—a complete newspaper but 
for the printed matter, which is added later. 

In one place, some distance to the north, I found iron- 
works in full blast. The iron ore is dredged in the form of 
little pebbles from the bottom of the lake. That sounds 
prehistoric, but the method has the great advantage that, 
within three years of a dredging, the bottom of the lake 
is as rich in iron-ore pebbles as before; and, I think, the 
deep brown of the water must be due to iron, for there is no 
peat near. In any case, the pebbles are smelted in the usual 
way, run off into pigs, and converted into little threshing 
machines and other implements for the peasants’ use. But 
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the real wealth of the land is the forest, and, in spite of all 
clearances, it had not been thought necessary to replant on 
any system. A few trees are left standing here and there, 
and in about twenty-five years nature grows the forest again. 
The timber rafts are enclosed as rough oblongs by tree 
trunks lashed together, and on the front of the raft the 
timber men build a small platform with a little house on it. 
Then the whole lot is drawn down the lakes and connecting 
channels by a steam tug, or warped up to an anchor rowed 
out in front, and then pulled upon by a rope attached to a 
windlass—the rate of progress being about as rapid as man- 
kind's. 

For the most part both work-people and peasants were 
living in one room, the children sleeping on the floor, and the 
beds being made to fold up. But there was usually some 
kind of kitchen as well, and the skilled workmen and foremen 
got three rooms or even four. In all homes the vast edifice 
of the stove stood in the centre, but families did not sleep on 
it, or even sit on it, as in Russia. The houses were built of 
wood with moss lining between the boards, and were kept 
very clean. Up till that time they had escaped ornaments. 
Owing to the murderous effect of drink upon the peasant 
mind in winter, no form of alcohol might be sold. outside the 
towns, and milk was the standard beverage given in urban 
restaurants. But I saw bottles going into the towns to be 
filled with something stronger, and once or twice I came 
upon peasants drinking from them in urinals, to escape 
observation. 

Two passions occupied the people’s mind—education and 
patriotism. In every village or small town I could be sure 
that the most important buildings would be schools. 
Elementary schools, commercial schools, technical schools, 
Lyceums or classical schools, deaf-and-dumb schools, 
gymnastic schools—a town that would escape notice in our 
country would have them all. And in no other country was 
such equal opportunity for every kind of knowledge, liveli- 
hood, and work given to women. Even then, all women 
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over twenty-four had the vote on equal terms with men and 
could sit in the Diet if elected, as about twenty were. 
Women served as bricklayers in the towns. In Helsingfors 
the girls wore the little white caps of the undergraduate. In 
the schools they worked beside boys up to the highest 
course. Far out in the country I found a large building, in 
a very beautiful situation, where about a hundred young 
peasants spent half the year acquiring knowledge for its own 
sake, while work on the fields or forests was slack; and 
about one-third of them were women. There were forty 
similar schools for men and women peasants throughout the 
country, and I was told that neither in them nor in the 
mixed schools and the University had scandal been known. 
Which seems to show that miracles do happen ; or perhaps 
familiarity breeds indifference. 

But knowledge and the freedom without which knowledge 
is paralysed, then stood awaiting execution at the hands of 
the most baleful of existing Governments. In the Russian 
despotism’s persistent resolve to destroy the Finnish 
liberties many motives were combined—fear of some new 
Napoleon’s attack upon St. Petersburg through Finland, 
fear of German encroachment on the Baltic, and the ultimate 
intention of absorbing Scandinavia into the Russian Empire. 
But one motive predominated: the Tsar’s Government 
could no longer endure the presence of a widely educated, 
liberty-loving, and self-governing people ‘upon the very 
frontier of its tyranny. Before the demands of that despot- 
ism it seemed that the hard-won honour of a higher civilisa- 
tion must go down ; and while I was there the Finnish Diet 
assembled, as was thought, for the last time in freedom. 

In the Chamber (the Hall of & peculiar old corporation 
called the Volunteer Fire Brigade) the most democratic 
assembly that the world had then seen was gathered—the 
members elected by all men and women over twenty-four, 
on a basis of Proportional Representation. They sat 
together by parties—the Swedish party, claiming superi- 
ority in knowledge and the standard of life; the Young 
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Finns, advanced Liberals, generally allied to the Swedes ; 
the Agrarians, allied to the Young Finns; the Old Finns, 
paternally Conservative, but suspected of attempting 
compromise with the Russian tyranny ; and the Socialists, 
counting more than double any other single party. One 
solitary member, rather perplexingly calling himself a 
“ Christian,” formed a group by himself. 

There the parties sat, united only by fervid hatred of 
Russia and all her works. In front of them stood the aged 
statesman Mechelin, tall, lean, brown-faced, large-nosed, 
with white beard thin and pointed, and something of Don 
Quixote in his bearing. Though Swedish by race, he was 
raised above party by his contest of thirty years for freedom, 
and by his exile during the darkest period of oppression, 
when Bobrikoff, by Plehve’s orders, trampled on Finland 
till he was assassinated in 1904. While a new President of 
the Diet was being elected Mechelin stood there as the 
natural guardian of the people’s freedom. But when the 
members had dropped their ballot papers into a glass bowl 
such as the genteel once used for gold-fish, Per Svinufoud 
was declared elected—massive, pale, concise, a Swede by 
ancient race, but a Young Finn in party, a democrat without 
reserve, and capable of granite resistance. He was the man; 
no one questioned it. 

The members trooped off to the domed Lutheran church, 
where & choir in the organ loft burst now and then into 
sudden loud chorales, and a black-robed priest preached in 
Swedish and Finn, repeating the sermon word by word so 
that all who knew both languages had & good chance of 
carrying away more of the discourse than we generally can. 
He preached on the noblest of all divine sayings, so terrify- 
ing to avaricious men and Empires: “ What shall it profit a 
man if he gain the whole world and lose his own soul ? " 
The Diet then proceeded to the empty palace of the Grand 
Duke of Finland beside the main harbour. The title 
belonged to the Tsars of Russia since Sweden abandoned 
Finland to Alexander I in 1804, on condition of Finland’s 
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rights being preserved—a condition to which Alexander and 
the successive Tsars swore the oaths at which God laughs. 
About half the Socialists refused to come either to church or 
palace, for fear of being contaminated by association with 
the bourgeoisie. But the rest were ushered by resplendent 
beadles into a large hall, at the end of which stood an empty 
throne, surmounted by the two-headed eagle of tyranny. 

From a side door near the throne, strangely dressed : 
Officials then preceded a swarm of Russian military and 
naval officers, sparkling and tinkling with medals bestowed 
for every reason but victory. They stood in a glittering 
band beside the throne, and before the steps a stout, squat 
figure became conspicuous in the brown tunic of Russian 
undress. It was tyranny's representative, Governor-General 
Seyn, & man of evil repute in Finland already as one of 
Bobrikoff’s agents in the darkest days. In a harsh and 
challenging voice he read a Russian decree announcing that 
the Tsar had again called the Diet together, and then he 
stood glaring at the President, as though expecting defiance. 

Many expected defiance, for it was known that demands 
would be laid before the Diet calling for the election of 
members for the Russian Duma and the Imperial Council, a 
contribution to Imperial defence, and the granting of 
special rights to Russians in the country; and these 
demands had not been signed by the Tsar as Grand Duke of 
Finland, but only by the Council of Ministers in St. Peters- 
burg. But, standing unmoved before the Governor-General, 
the Diet’s President in one brief sentence acknowledged the 
Grand Duke’s message, and the ceremony was over. The 
officers rattled out; with the members of the Diet I passed 
gratefully into the open air, and only the two-headed eagle 
remained, clutching its orb and sceptre. 

A month later the Diet was dissolved by Stolypin because 
it had refused the demands as infringements of Finland's 
rights, and as a further step towards the '' Russification "' 
of the country as contemplated by Stolypin’s measures in 
the packed Russian Duma of 1910. A still further step was 
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taken in January, 1913, when the whole Court of Appeal at 
Viborg was arrested, excepting only the chairman, for a 
similar refusal, and the member of the Duma who had 
exultantly cried “Finis Finlandie!"' at Stolypin’s Act in 
1910, appeared to be justified in his prophecy. The Great 
War, the revolution, and the deposition of the Tsardom 
appeared to have saved the country’s freedom for the time, 


in spite of internal conflict. One cannot now foretell - 


whether Soviet Russia will attempt to renew the Imperialist 
policy by suppressing the freedom of Finland as she has 
lately suppressed the freedom of Georgia in spite of all 
solemn pledges. 

For nearly a year after returning from Finland, I remained 
chiefly in London, except for various calls to speak in 
Scotland and Wales, and for a visit with the Anti-Slavery 
Society to Lisbon, where a similar society had been scraped 
together the day before our arrival, just to show with what 
energy the new Republican Government intended to sup- 
press the Angola Slave Trade. But, unhappily, the energy 
petered out the day after our departure. During those 
months I had the good fortune to meet for the first time or 
to increase my friendship with many women and men whose 
intellect or courage or both gave distinction to our country ; 
such as Norman Angell, the prophetic economist, who after- 
wards enjoyed the rare but dubious pleasure of seeing his 
terrible prophecies fulfilled; Sir Ronald Ross, who saved 
thousands of mankind from malaria, and in his little book 
called ‘‘ Philosophies,” published at that time (October, 
1910) the only great lyrics, so far as I know, ever written 
by a man of scientific genius; Rupert Brooke, the danger- 
ously beautiful poet; Sir Harry Johnston, explorer, 
naturalist, and fine draughtsman, in his Priory home near 
Arundel; Professor Sauter, the painter, married to Gals- 
worthy’s sister, and in a few years to become one among 
the victims of the West End’s patriotic fury; Dr. Lilias 
Hamilton, for some years the fearless physician of the great 
and, terrible Ameer of Afghanistan, and to become better 
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known to me in the Salonika of 1915; Quiller Couch 
(“ Q ”), writer of those excellent short stories and Professor 
of Literature, at his home in Fowey for too brief a space ; 
Edward Thomas, the delicate-minded and over-sensitive 
essayist, and a poet in spite of his protestations; Arnold 
Bennett, who needs no label; “George Birmingham,” the 
Protestant priest and humorist of Western. Ireland; the 
Ranee of Sarawak, whom I induced to write that excellent 
book of her memories ; and Llewelyn Davies, in his old age, 
still an enlightened divine. Most nearly akin to me of all, I 
thought, was Edward Carpenter, whom I had known long 
before, and with whom I now gradually became more 
intimate—gradually because of my habitual shyness with 
people I much admire. 

Then there was Havelock Ellis, whom I met with his 
unusual wife (Edith Lees) while they were living near West 
Drayton. As a man of science he is best known to the world 
for his *' Studies in the Psychology of Sex," but to me for his 
volumes of “Impressions and Comments,” revealing his 
inner self. I quote from a brief account of our meeting, 
written at the time : 


"^ Went to West Drayton with Dr. Ettie Sayer, and found 
Du Bois (the intellectual and attractive half-negro champion 
of his contemned race in America) waiting for us in a pure 
white flannel suit. Mrs. Ellis was there too with a pony trap, 
but Havelock and I walked. He is a tall, robust man, but 
shy and modest, with the look of a refined scholar ; much like 
Edward Carpenter, who seems to be his greatest friend ; has 
quantities of white-grey hair, and a good deal of loose beard, 
a strong, large nose, strong large teeth, and pure blue eyes 
that have a very slight cast in them, and shyly avoid looking 
at you if possible. We walked to ‘ Woodpecker,’ the 
beautiful little house they have made out of three cottages, 
near a common in the midst of that great flat. Under a 
walnut tree we discussed quite ordinary subjects, except 
his proposal for a real history university where people would 
learn history by studying the ages as they still survive—the 
savage, the classic, the medieval, and so on, in Africa, 
Albania, Spain, and other lands. As a further advantage, I 
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suggested that the eating of a student now and then by 
cannibals who wished to assimilate his virtues would be a 
good object-lesson in sacrificial rites. Had tea and again 
discussed. He praised my essay on ‘ Peace and War in the 
Balance °’ very highly, and told me how his books had been 
suppressed and abused as immoral; one could not get them 
in the British Museum Library, except in German (as though 
they would exercise less evil effect in that scientific tongue !) ; 
but now a Society containing eleven bishops was imploring 
him to write the opening text-book for a series on Eugenics 
and Sociology. This gave him much pleasurable amusement. 
We walked back to the station and parted with esteem, at all 
events on my side.” 


But I was soon to be called to scenes quite different from 
West Drayton. I am not going to trace the course of callous 
diplomacy along which the rulers of the European world 
* stumbled " (Mr. Lloyd George's word) into the crash of 
three years later. I need only mention that it was on the 
Ist of July in this year (1911) that the German gunboat 
* Panther" suddenly appeared at anchor in the small 
harbour of Moroccan Agadir, and that the challenge was 
answered on the 21st by Mr. Lloyd George as Chancellor 
of the Exchequer at the Bankers’ Dinner. As it was 
known that Mr. Asquith and Sir Edward Grey had prompted 
that speech, war was expected; but for the time it was 
postponed, and I suppose that few except the rulers, their 
diplomatists, and their military agents really contemplated 
such an appalling disaster as possible. Accordingly we of 
the Balkan Committee proceeded with our small endeavours 
to counteract as far as possible the baleful effects of mis- 
government under the Young Turk leaders of the revolution 
against Abdul Hamid. Like others, we had welcomed that 
revolution, but were soon to discover the truth that a race 
may change its form of government without changing its 
nature. It had become evident that the policy of the Young 
Turks was the policy of the Red Sultan enlarged. By their 
massacre of Armenians in southern Asia Minor, by their 
assaults upon the Macedonian Bulgars, and by their invasion 
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of Albania with 60,000 troops in the summer of 1911 
they had proved that their purpose was to “ Ottomanise " 
or exterminate all subject races remaining in the Turkish 
Empire, and they were carrying out their purpose in the 
habitual Turkish manner. 

After the suppression of the Albanian revolt against this 
process, in the spring and summer of 1911, an Albanian 
section or Macedonian Relief Fund, with Bertram Christian 
still as chairman, was started for mitigating the distress of 
that people. No distinction of religion was made, though it 
was natural that the Christian villages in the northern 
mountains, having suffered most, should need most help. 
At the end of August I was sent out to assist in the purchase 
and distribution of food and shelter. After arranging, with 
the help of Mr. J. R. Spence, our Consul in Trieste, for large 
supplies of maize, blankets, and tarred felt, I sailed down 
that beautiful and historic coast, past Pola (where Austria 
had eight battleships at anchor and was building more), past 
Ragusa and Diocletian’s Spalato till we entered the magnifi- 
cent, land-locked harbour of Cattaro—magnificent for 
shelter, but of small service, I think, in war time, since a 
single battleship stationed at the narrow entrance could 
bottle up the largest fleet. Climbing the long zigzag into 
stony Montenegro, I arrived at Cettinje (or Cettingne, pro- 
nounced Chéttinyé), where old Nicholas, clad in Monte- 
negrin dress, was still ruling his little people in mock- 
patriarchal style, with a parasitic reliance upon. subsidies in 
cash and arms from both the two rival Powers of Austria 
and Russia. There also I found our British Minister, Count 
de Salis, descendant of ancient T'yrolese and Irish families, 
a man of unusual courage and intelligence, already con- 
spienous for service in Madrid, Cairo, and Berlin. When I 
knocked at the door of his little house, it was opened by a 
youngish-looking man in shirt-sleeves, obviously the valet, 
as I supposed. He showed me into a small library, and after 
some remarks on the weather, went on dusting and arranging 
the books, till at last I enquired if Count de Salis would 
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receive me soon. “ Oh, I am Count de Salis,” he replied, and 
at once I recognised a natural friend, as indeed he has always 
shown himself. 

Directly on my arrival, I climbed far into the wild and 
rocky hills south-east of the tidy little town, to a point where 
I could see the lake of Scutari and the tossing mountains 
beyond. The sight of mountains has from childhood always 
filled me with a passionate yearning, almost intolerable, and 
far beyond reason. And there the Albanian mountains 
stood before me—Albania that Byron had known, the land 
I had looked out upon from Metsovo in the Greek war of 
1897, and had touched again with the Brailsfords at 
Ochrida. Of one afternoon I wrote : 


“Walked far along the Podgoritza road, and had a superb 
view over Lake Scutari and the Albanian mountains—the 
lake pale green with pink and purple hills around it; the 
mountains splendid in crimson, greys, and blues, just 
touched on their summits with white, which must be snow. 
It was one of the great sights of life, nothing more full of 
beauty, history, and savage, unknown existence. The 
Montenegrins were quietly going to and fro on the road to 
their villages, the women carrying all the burdens and the 
babies. The men are inclined to ‘ peacock’ about in fine 
costumes or uniforms, as becomes a race with a reputation 
for fighting, though they have long ceased to fight. I 
returned after sunset under a white moon, and dined in the 
little hotel with Count de Salis, who gave me much insight 
into the ways of Embassies, and has known Spring-Rice, 
Roger Casement, and others whom I know.” 


Next day I passed out of Montenegrin territory down the 
lake to Scutari, where the Turkish passport-officer refused 
me landing till, in answer to his repeated demands, I told him 
my father’s name was George. Above the landing-stages and 
the bazaar (at that time one of the most beautiful in the 
Balkans, but soon to be destroyed by war and fire) towered 
the ancient fortress on its rock—a site full of history from 
the time of the Roman Empire down through the Venetian 
days when the castle was probably built, and was certainly 
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defended against the onslaughts of the invading Turks, as 
one may see depicted in a painting on the walls of the Doge’s 
Palace. Eastward extended the dusty road and houses 
scattered among gardens and wastes. So to the little inn; 
for in those days there was only one, though on my second 
visit two years later others were being introduced to please 
the international troops, together with tea-gardens, marble- 
topped tables, brothels, and similar emblems of Western 
civilisation. 

In the hotel I found Edith Durham, whom I had come out 
to assist in her work for the Albanians. Since she passed 
into the country from our relief work in Ochrida, early in 
1904, she had made Albania her home, drawn there first by 
desire to collect relics of prehistoric or ancient symbolism, 
such as the sun pattern still tattooed on the foreheads of 
many Albanian women, or the little bird in stone or wood 
universal on tombs in certain regions. And she had stayed 
on, partly with this scientific purpose, partly held by the 
alluring savagery of the country and her affection for the 
primitive simplicity of the people. Already at that time she 
was known among the mountain tribes as the Kralitza or 
Queen, and she deserved their admiring confidence as much 
as they deserved her sympathy. By courage and honesty 
rather than by mere kindliness she had won the hearts of a 
people distinguished for courage and honesty among all 
Balkan nations, who in some cases may be credited with 
other virtues. Kindly and generous she had, of course, 
shown herself, ready to undertake any journey and to work 
day and night to relieve sickness or distress; and in such 
tasks she was often assisted by a medical knowledge derived, 
I suppose, from her father, a London physician. But there 
was little of the sentimental nurse or philanthropist about 
Edith Durham. Her manner towards strangers and people 
whom she distrusted was abrupt to rudeness, and she would 
contradict her best friends with a sharpness that silenced 
dispute, if not opinion. Her language in conversation was 
even more racy than the style of her books, and she had a 
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way of hitting off affectation or absurdity with a slashing 
phrase that was not exactly coarse, but made the cultured 
jump. I have never known a woman to express facts or 
opinions with such startling vigour, especially in disagree- 
ment.? 

It has been the misfortune of the Balkans that every 
English person who knows anything at all about them has 
adopted one or other of the Balkan races for a favourite pet. 
Some of us have chosen one, some another, some one after 
the other in turn. As to Miss Durham, she had not wavered. 
Since she entered Albania, her heart and soul have been 
Albanian. People accuse her of violent prejudice. Never 
mind; her prejudice may be violent, but it has released her 
action from the plague of doubt. I am told that now (1925) 
there is not a town in Albania without an ‘‘ Edith Durham 
Street,” and when our British hospital parties, retiring 
from Northern Serbia inside the eastern frontiers of Albania, 
arrived in Salonika during the Great War (end of 1915) they 
told me they had but to mention the word “ Durr-harm ” 
and all difficulty vanished. 

Of course, I put myself under her orders, and our only 
difficulty came from the wild Albanians’ simple faith in her 
absolute power and bottomless wealth. As she was the 
Kraliiza, they mistakenly concluded that I had been sent 
out by King George V as the Kral or King, and indeed the 
Powers of Europe could not have done better for the country 
than appoint her Queen, with me as her Grand Vizier. We 
should not have made such a stupid mess of it as the German 
Prince of Wied made when they appointed him Albanian 
Mpret two years later. We should not have spent our time 
and money in converting a rat-eaten building at Durazzo 
into a sham German Court, and shutting ourselves up there 
for fear of what might happen to us among the tribes. We 
should have ridden throughout the length and breadth of 
the land (not very long and not very broad), waving the 


1 The best published example of her style (1.e. of her personality) is 
** 'The Struggle for Scutari? (early 1914). 
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standard of the Albanian Eagle—the Shkipon, from which 
their own name of Shqipenia is derived ; and I should have 
ridden in front, crying, * Here is your Queen! Now come 
out and tell us what is the matter, and she will see you 
righted!” We might not have lived very long, but we 
should have given the people a good run for our money 
(£2,000,000 would have done it), and we should have gone 
out with a fine splash. The only trouble would have arisen 
from the tribesmen’s primitive belief that '' blood royal" 
somehow makes a man or a woman wiser and nobler than 
the ordinary mortal. I think the College of Heralds might 
have got over that objection, and Queen Edith’s strength 
of will and immense popularity would have done the rest. 
But the Powers lost the opportunity, and it was never to 
recur. 

So the Kral and Kralitza spent the days in the counting- 
house, counting out the money, tearing up various kinds of 
cloth for garments, apportioning tarred felt for roofing, and 
storing stacks of timber in the outhouses of a large stone 
building, called the “ Paget House.” It had been erected 
by Mr. George Paget in one of those delightful whims that 
sometimes make Englishmen so interesting, and, though 
long uninhabited, it was still furnished with a strange assort- 
ment of Persian china, Afghan weapons, and typical French 
cartoons. After à week or so of this royal employment, the 
Kralitza sent me up into the northern mountains to explore 
the needs of the various tribes and report. Accompanied by 
her old Albanian guide, who spoke German, I crawled and 
climbed and plunged about among glorious mountains day 
after day, passing from tribe to tribe, and at night usually 
sleeping with joy under the stars. But sometimes I was 
obliged in courtesy to accept the hospitality of a chieftain’s 
shelter, as once in the remote district of Boga beyond Skreli. 
His house had of course been destroyed by the Turks (I 
estimated that nearly 2,000 houses in all were burnt), 
but the industrious family had erected a long, water- 
proof! hut, into which the guide and I were heartily 
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summoned; for the news of our approach had been pro- 
claimed by shouts far away through the precipitous valleys. 
I should mention that in Albania a '' village " does not 
mean a smiling street of connected houses and shops, with a 
church at one end and a market-cross at the other, but a 
wide district over which the houses are scattered at intervals 
of two or three miles, so as to leave space for the pasturage 
of each upon the barren mountains. But on this account 
each house in its isolation is all the more subject to attack 
by Turkish troops or by neighbouring tribes engaged in the 
customary blood-feuds, which are the real curse of the 
country. I may quote a passage from an account written 
next day : 


“Sept. 18. Got away from Bratashi at 7, and rode 
through low hills covered with scrub, passing a large 
hahn in ruins, and a ruined farm where children swarmed. 
So by steep descent into the Proni-Sart valley to Skreli, 
where the church and priest’s house had been pillaged, but 
their roofs were intact, and many families were living in the 
church. (Nearly all the tribes—Maltsori or Malissori—in 
Northern Albania are Catholic, either clinging to this religion 
from old Venetian times, or converted back again from 
Islam by Italian missionaries.) Getting some sour milk from 
a capable woman who was looking after the priest’s house in 
his absence, I rode on up a long and fairly level valley, the 
mountains on each side becoming grander, the rain falling 
in occasional torrents. The path turns sharply to the left 
(north-east) and passes over a low rise into another pastoral 
valley ; and at 4.30 we reached the empty priest's house of 
Boga. While I was making a fire in the deserted grate, I 
heard much shouting, and a man rushed in, inviting us to his 
hut. He had run one up with rough stone walls, well 
thatched over with an arched roof. Nearly all the people 
here are still kept away by the Turks in the summer 
pastures of Braga-Mati down the coast, where they are 
dying of fever. Boga lies at the very centre of the highest 
and most precipitous mountains. 

“The kindly people killed a goat and put its limbs to boil 
in a great cauldron. When it was done, I fished out à great 
lump of it, about half a leg, and the others set to upon the 
rest, the women and the host fishing out bits for each in 
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their hands. One girl stood with a light, and was ready at 
any moment to bring an ember of wood for cigarettes with 
a pair of sugar-tongs attached to her girdle. She was a 
pretty girl, with a lace handkerchief on her head, and she 
was justly proud of it. With me she at once established a 
smiling communication, waiting on me at every point, and 
wishing to wash my feet. After long converse, most of the 
men disappeared, leaving only six men, three women, and 
two children in the hut. 

* When all was quiet and nearly dark, the girl took off 
her precious handkerchief and the foot-broad leather belt 
covered with silver scales that all the women wear just below 
the waist, and lay down at my feet. I could not sleep for 
cold and lumbagic pain and the ceaseless snoring of old 
Marko (the guide) all night. Sometimes the hearth in the 
middle of the hut kindled up and revealed the thatched 
rafters again. Once I went out into the darkness. A great 
storm of wind and rain was raging, and in the morning the 
high peaks were grey with snow-clouds. When the girl got 
up at 4.30 and put on her belt, I got up too, and she helped 
me with much interest to wash outside. She was much 
excited at the soap, for the bridegroom gives a cake of soap 
to the bride the day before the marriage—with scant 
courtesy, as it seems to me. She kept smelling it, but as I 
travel with strong carbolic soap, she didn’t much like the 
smell, and thought I should be a poor bridegroom. 

“I gave all my quinine to the old fever-stricken mother 
and. a feverish child ; money to others. Left before six, the 
girl holding my stirrup and behaving very sweetly. Rode 
and walked in bitter cold along the same path nearly to 
Skreli; rain below, snow on the heights. ... Then on 
through the rich country of Lohja and Reci (chiefly Moham- 
medan, as all rich country here is, for the same reason that 
the richest parts of Ulster are Protestant), and suddenly 
down a very steep descent into the gorge of a stream that 
works many little mills. Crossed it and climbed the high 
and very narrow valley of Rioli, till we came to the church 
and a large mission house ; all intact, because the Turks did 
not venture up so far. Don Ernesto (always known as Don 
Zeff, because the people do not understand his real name), 
a Tyrolese secular priest, who has been here eleven years, 
welcomed me with great charm, and almost his first question 
was whether I should like to wash and change. He is about 
thirty-five, fine and frank, and well conversant with the 
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world outside. He said the sole object of the revolt was to 
draw attention and secure the interference of some Power— 
Austria for choice. The people want a kind of independence, 
but would willingly be under Austria rather than the Turk. 
He agreed that as a military affair the revolt had left these 
Albanians weaker. But old Marko was angry, and growled, 
° At least they fought like lions!’ How often have I heard 
that as an excuse for failure! The mountains were lit up 
at sunset by a sudden flame, and the night was lovely and 
still.” 


I should mention that the girl who showed me such 
gracious hospitality in the hut at Boga was not one of the 
so-called “‘ Albanian maids ”—girls who, having been duly 
purchased at birth, or before, as affianced brides for boys 
born about the same time, are free to refuse the appointed. 
bridegroom when they come to marriageable age, but in that 
case must renounce marriage for ever. They then dress as 
men, in the white-wool homespun jacket and tight breeches 
down to the ankles, embroidered with black braid in varying 
patterns according to the clan. They carry rifles, smoke, 
and consort with men on equal terms, none attempting to 
make love to them, since they are under sacred protection, 
like nuns. If one should marry, the former fiancé may shoot 
the husband at sight, thus creating another of the many 
blood-feuds between the tribes or villages. But I never 
heard of this happening, though in almost every district I 
found two or three of the “ maids,” detecting them easily 
by their eyes and manner. In case of such a refusal on the 
part of the maid, the father repays the sum he had received 
in her babyhood, I think without interest. 

Some days later, Miss Durham herself accompanied me 
on a long and difficult ride up the wild gorge east of Scutari 
towards the central mountains of Shala, till at last we 
reached the starving village of Summa, where misery was at 
its worst, the people eating grass. We promised them £10 
worth of maize if they would fetch it from Scutari, which the 
women did, carrying the sacks on their backs all up that 
steep and toilsome ascent, as I saw them go. Later again 
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we rode off together to distribute a load of quinine among 
the fever-stricken peasants who, as I said, had been kept 
all summer on the poisonous marshes of the Mati with the 
flocks that they otherwise take back to the mountains in the 
fever season. Along the stony road to Alessio we slowly 
followed a crowd of Turkish troops on their way back to 
Constantinople or Asia from the port of Medua a few miles 
west of Alessio. But when they came to the point where the 
road turns off to the sea, I observed that they halted in 
confusion, and presently began climbing the steep path to 
the ancient fortress of Alessio, and carrying up their arms 
and stores. Suddenly, in the little town at the foot of the 
citadel, we heard that three Italian warships were blockading 
Medua to prevent reinforcements crossing to Tripoli. 
Tripoli! So war had really begun. It was September 30, 
1911, and for seven years there was to be no peace in the 
world. 

We rode on to Braga-Mati (the marshes of the River Mati), 
and so to a large farmhouse at Gursi, strongly protected from 
the Evil One by skulls of horses and goats, some of which 
were nailed to a cross. There we found a vast swarm of 
fevered people, about 1000 I suppose; for the priest 
had foolishly told of our coming. Stuffing the women into 
the kitchen because they were ashamed to be treated in 
presence of men, we did what we could in distributing our 
poor fifty boxes of fifty tabloids apiece, and of course they 
would not anything like go round; for the sick longed to 
devour them by handfuls. Then we rode back, leaving 
much disappointment. At Alessio we met a Turkish officer 
who told us the smoke we saw on the horizon came from an 
Italian cruiser, and that war had been declared some days 
before. ‘“ Only England can save the Turkish Empire," he 
cried in German; “It’s all owing to that cursed Abdul 
Hamid. We have no fleet. Only England can save us!” 
“Tt is the beginning,” Edith Durham said to me. 

Keeping to the Drin’s left bank, we rode on, but after- 
wards had to ford the river in deep water several times, and 
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from one hindrance or another did not reach the final bridge 
into Scutari till long after dark. There we were arrested 
as prisoners of war, and shut up in a guard-room while a long 
report was being written in the usual Turkish manner. We 
were then transferred to a police court in the bazaar, where 
more reports were written, Miss Durham meantime keeping 
the police laughing by the shadows of animals and men that 
she threw on a wall with her hands. The central police court 
came next, but someone there could speak French, and at 
midnight we were enjoying wine and eggs in her room, after 
tasting the firstfruits of the poisonous war. 

Then cholera, with a high death-rate, broke out in 
Scutari, and the neighbouring countries declared a quaran- 
tine blockade, partly political. So there I had to stay 
bottled up, distributing more bales of varied cloth and more 
sacks of maize, and watching the Vali appealing with 
eloquence for five thousand loyal Albanians to defend the 
Padishah; to which appeal thirteen Moslems and two 
Christians responded. But hearing that a boat was trying 
to escape near the mouth of the Bojana, the swift river that 
drains the Scutari Lake, I made my way down before dawn 
one morning and boarded a little Croatian steamer, loaded 
with bugs. So to Fiume, Trieste, and Venice—Venice, 
rather crumbled and fallen awry since first I saw her thirty- 
two years before, but always beautiful. 


CHAPTER XVI 
THE GATHERING STORM 


“ Aber ste treiben es toll ; ich furcht es breche ; 
Nicht jeden Wochenschluss macht Cott die Zeche.”’—Goethe. 


N O; God does not send in His bill every week-end. 


In 1912 that reckoning had been mounting for some 

years past, and it was still to mount a little higher, 
while the rulers and diplomatists of Europe plunged onward 
in their madness. But the Turkish suppression of Albania 
and the Italian invasion of Tripoli were the visible signs 
that the account was running up, and the antique forms of 
government were going bankrupt in the divine balance-sheet 
of history. 

During the remainder of 1911, and for the greater part 
of the next year, I was much occupied with the extreme 
difficulties besetting the Woman Suffrage Movement, 
chiefly owing to Mr. Asquith’s sudden announcement, early 
in November, 1911, that he intended to introduce a Man- 
hood Suffrage Bill, and to Mr. Lloyd George’s fair and foul 
promises that he would move an amendment to include 
women. But in the midst of these distractions, A. G. 
Gardiner, editor of the Daily News, asked me to go to Belfast, 
where trouble was expected owing to Mr. Winston Churchill’s 
approaching visit to expound the Government’s scheme of 
Home Rule, he having lately become First Lord of the 
Admiralty after his term of office as Home Secretary. Now 
that the Liberal Government had rendered the veto of the 
House of Lords comparatively impotent, it seemed evident 
that a Home Rule Bill could be driven through at last, 
and the smouldering commercial and religious animosity 
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of “Ulster”? was fanned to fury at the thought. For 
by “ Ulster ” was meant the Protestant minority of the 
province (then consisting of nine counties), the descendants 
of the settlers ** planted " in the most fertile districts during 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries—descendants who 
retained unchanged the racial passions and the religious 
odiums of those comparatively distant times. 

Trouble was feared owing to a proposal that Mr. Churchill 
(at that time professing Liberal convictions, as mentioned 
above) should speak in the Ulster Hall, the very emblem of 
political and religious animosity in Belfast. ‘‘ There will be 
bloodshed ! ’’ was the cry, and perhaps there might have 
been. At all events, Mr. Churchill yielded, as nearly all 
English politicians yield to * Ulster." For if you scratched 
Englishmen in those days, you found. 90 per cent Protestants 
—opponents of all religious authority except “'The Word 
of God,” by which they meant the Old Testament, sparingly 
diluted by the New. So Mr. Churchill spoke in a pavilion 
attached to a football ground upon the dreary fields near 
the Belfast Dogs’ Home. He read his speech, with such 
effect as a read speech can have, interrupted only by six 
Suffragettes, who were flung out with comparative polite- 
ness. Then John Redmond and Joe Devlin spoke, without 
a note, without any guide but their own sense of justice ; 
and that made an incalculable difference. 

The substance of what was said has, happily, ceased to 
matter now, and that visit to Belfast is to me chiefly 
memorable for my first meeting with Alec Wilson, at that 
time living in Belvoir Park, Harold Barbour, and Lord 
Pirrie, of the great ship-building firm—all supporters of 
Home Rule in the land of unbelievers. I also then for the 
first time discovered what a zest may be imparted to 
the game of football by religious feelings which divide the 
spectators into rival Christian parties on each side of the 
ground, one party applauding a good kick as an advantage 
to the Pope of Rome, the other applauding a good kick as 
an advantage to William III, who had at that time been 
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dead for 210 years. It was during the same visit to Ireland 
that I became acquainted with Patrick Pearse at his 
patriotic school of St. Enda’s, in Rathfarnham, a few miles 
south of Dublin. Poet, idealist, enthusiastic Irish patriot, 
he was then (February 11, 1912) rather more than four years 
removed from his execution after the rising of Easter Week. 
It was a few months later (May 28) that I first met Erskine 
Childers (at a Nation lunch) and admired that penetrating, 
devoted, and only too strictly logical mind, which was in 
time to lead him also to execution in Dublin, but at the 
hands of an Irish Government. 

In the summer of that year I enjoyed one of my few 
deliberate and prolonged (nearly a fortnight) holidays since 
[ entered regular journalism in 1897, and for the first time I 
visited Rome. There I was welcomed with all guidance and . 
help by Mrs. Miller and William Miller, whom I had known 
in Athens years before, and had occasionally met since. He 
was then Rome correspondent to the Morning Post, but his 
‘ame rests on his historic knowledge of medieval Greece 
ind the Near East. Through him I met Professor Boni, 
se supreme archeologist, at that time working upon the 
Palatine, but willing to spend a whole day from early dawn 
n revealing to me his amazing discoveries of prehistoric life 
‘ar below the surface of the Forum. Edith Durham was also 
hen staying in Rome, resting from the woes of Albania, and 
gether we wandered far round the outskirts of the City, 
isually in any case more interesting than a city itself, and 
nost of all interesting around Rome. We walked far along 
he Appian Way, and went out to Cicero's Tusculum, and 
© the Tivoli of Horace and Hadrian, and above all to the 
-ake of Nemi, where, even at the time of Christ, a priest was 
talking sword in hand around. the sacred tree of the Golden 
Jough, awaiting the man who should kill him, as he himself 
iad. killed the priest before—an inexhaustibly significant 
itual, as Sir James Frazer has taught us all. 

On the last day of August that year (1912) I lost one who 
iad been my best friend for many years—lost not by death 
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but by a savagery of disagreement on my part. And such a 
loss is always worse than loss by death. As I once said: 
But that so dear a thing 
Should rot before we die— 


O Death, here s thy stang ! 
Here, Grave, thy victory / 


Just a fortnight after this irretrievable disaster, I was sent 
again to Belfast, this time by the great editor, C. P. Scott, of 
the Manchester Guardian. For throughout this ominous year 
the trouble in Ulster had been increasing, chiefly under the 
incitement of Sir Edward Carson, and rumours of civil war 
were awake already. The day after my arrival religious 
convictions on both sides were displayed by a serious 
conflict upon the Celtic Football Ground mentioned above, 
the partisans of the “ Blues” (for King William IIT) and of 
the “ Stripes °” (Defenders of the Faith) rushing over the 
pitch against each other with revolvers and riveting bolts, 
and displaying all the theological violence of the Council at 
Niesa in earlier days. The various segments or blocks into 
which religion has partitioned Belfast re-echoed with the 
implacable animosities of spiritual difference, and early one 
morning I saw a solitary Catholic workman attacked on his 
way to the ship-yards with such Protestant zeal that he 
was at once reduced to a helpless log of flesh pouring out 
blood upon the pavement. Soon after which event two 
companies of the King’s Own Scottish Borderers were 
stationed near Queen’s Bridge in the vain hope of settling 
any points of theological controversy that might arise. 

Among the cluster of correspondents filling the old Grand 
Central Hotel with excursions and alarms I found two who 
were then new to me, but were to become good friends. 
One was William Massey, at that time for the Telegraph, and 
the most ardent Carsonite among us all—so ardent that it 
became an irresistible joke among us to multiply alarms 
beyond historic fact for his special information. Afterwards, 
as is well known, he became conspicuous for his devoted 
patience in remaining in Egypt, where I had the great 
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pleasure of camping with him during the Great War, and for 
his brilliant success as the only (I think the only) British 
war correspondent in the Palestine campaign, which he has 
so admirably described in a series of volumes. The other 
was H. M. Tomlinson, at that time for the Daily News, which 
he continued to serve during the Great War in France after 
I had left for the Dardanelles; and during the prolonged 
battles on the Somme he won an unusual popularity among 
the few other authorised correspondents, and in the army 
itself, due to his inborn humour and imperturbable, ironic 
mood. To him also fame has come as one of the best 
essayists, especially in treating of the Lower Thames, the 
Amazons, and the regions of Malay. And then, too, I met for 
the first time a young Dublin man, Joseph Hone, grandson 
of the Irish landscape painter, and himself much of an artist ; 
poetic, dreamy, almost too sensitive to speak, a true Irish 
patriot, and about the strangest correspondent that the 
Times ever had—so strange that, when once we called 
together at Sir Edward Carson’s head-quarters in the villa of 
Craigavon, he, like myself, was refused admission. But that 
may have been only because Sir James Craig, the owner 
of the establishment, judged him by his associate. 

Indeed, I was then suffering the hard time that a corre- 
spondent among the enemy must expect to suffer. At the 
central Carsonite office in Belfast no information was 
allowed me. When Sir Edward Carson read the draft of the 
famous “Covenant” on the steps at Craigavon in the 
presence of all the Unionist Members of Parliament and all 
the correspondents, the Secretary, as I wrote at the time, 
“ greeted me with scowls, and, like a silly child, refused me a 
copy of the document.” That did not much matter, for of 
course I borrowed a copy to telegraph, but when I was also 
carefully excluded from all the luncheons prepared for the 
correspondents, it mattered a good deal. For I could not 
borrow a lunch, and in many places where we went there 
was nothing to eat. I mention this distressing circumstance 
merely as a warning to future correspondents, wherever 
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possible, to “ shout with the biggest crowd,” especially in 
Treland. 

But round the towns and villages of Ulster I travelled, 
accompanying the Carsonite cortége in isolation, and listening 
to the prayer that God would save the King, and to the 
assertion that He had been the Unionists’ help in ages past, 
repeated to satiety, to say nothing of monotonous speeches 
by Sir Edward Carson himself, Lord Hugh Cecil, Lord 
Charles Beresford, Lord Willoughby de Broke, and Mr. F. E. 
Smith, then climbing his path to success. Mine was 
a, difficult business, for I had to send one thousand to two 
thousand words of general description with abstracts of the 
speeches every night, and usually that meant a hazardous 
rush to a distant office. But the intense interest of my 
private little “side-shows”’ fully compensated for the 
trouble. 

At Enniskillen, for instance, where Sir Edward and Lord 
Hugh were received by a mounted escort of two hundred 
Unionists ‘‘ ready to die," and proceeded to a stage fixed up 
at Portora for speeches, I could in the lunch interval walk 
far down the beautiful river that connects the two Loughs 
Erne—the very river down which, in heroic times, the 
heroic dead were borne to the sacred burial island of 
Devenish. At Derry I could walk round and round the 
walls, contemplating the old cannon of the famous siege, 
upon the story of which I, as a savage Protestant, had been 
nurtured ; and there, as at Cawnpore and Lucknow, I could 
wish that walls and guns and all might be swept away 
rather than continue to foster the racial and religious hatred. 
At Coleraine I could sit for a while at peace with Hone in 
the inn beside the bridge over the beautiful River Bann 
issuing from Lough Neagh. At Ballymena I could meditate 
upon the virtues of Sir George White, who had lived near by, 
and was my fine and unappreciated chief in the Ladysmith 
siege, when, by rejecting Buller’s suggestion of surrender, 
' he saved South Africa. At Dromore I could sing to myself 
one of the most beautiful of Irish ballads, and visit the 
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actual church of Jeremy Taylor, master of prose, and the 
bishopric of Percy, to whom we owe the “ Reliques.” 
Indeed, his episcopal robes, with a cup and paten pre- 
sented by Mrs. Jeremy Taylor, are there to be seen, besides 
an ancient font in red marble, very beautiful. At Porta- 
down, where Sir Edward was received at the station with a 
royal salute and other kingly honours that made even the 
most stalwart correspondents shake, and where he and 
** F.E." stood at the top of the town to receive the salute of 
a march-past with horse, foot (armed with dummy rifles), 
artillery (with wooden guns), sham ambulances, and six sham 
nurses—even. at Portadown I could contemplate the dark 
River Bann swirling down to Lough Neagh, as I sat there 
consuming my solitary bun. At Ballyrooney I could look 
right over Lord Charles Beresford’s head to the wild Mourne 
mountains, not very far away. And in Belfast itself, I could 
walk with James Good, best of friends and of journalists, far 
over the hills till Lough Neagh lay before us shining like 
copper in the sunset; or with Roger Casement up the 
nearest height of Cave Hill, while he retold the history of 
clean and primeval Belfast, when the McNeills ruled the 
land. 

So came the crowning days when, after the usual speeches 
in Ulster Hall, & vast banner was unrolled over Sir Edward 
Carson's head—an orange banner, with a black star in the 
centre, and a scarlet cross on white ground in one corner— 
the banner, the actual banner (who could doubt at such a 
moment ?) carried by Lieutenant Watson over the divine 
head of William III himself in the battle of the Boyne! 
High throbbed all Protestant hearts at such a sight. 

Next day (September 28, 1912) the document of the 
Solemn Covenant never to recognize a Home Rule Parlia- 
ment was laid out upon a kind of shrine or altar beneath 
the dome of the City Hall, and under blue light, while the 
cinematographs clicked, Sir Edward Carson signed it kneel- 
ing, begirt with something of Imperial pomp. At my side as 
I watched, stood J. L. Garvin, great editor of the Observer, 
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and with characteristic worship of big personality, he kept 
teling me that he loved Carson, and had always loved 
Parnell too ; had, in fact, saved Parnell out of the ruin of his 
reputation in the brave days of old, when, I think, Garvin 
was still an unknown Irish journalist in Newcastle. 

That night Sir Edward Carson left for England, and when, 
two days later, William Maxwell, at that time correspondent 
for the Daily Mail, was crossing with me to Stranraer, I 
said to him: ‘‘ Ulster may be serious, but in a week or so 
you and I will be sent on à more serious business. And so 
it happened ; for two days after reaching London I started 
for Bulgaria. That summer a miracle had been accom- 
plished in the Balkans—a greater miracle even than the 
Young Turk revolution against Abdul Hamid. The Chris- 
tian races had for the moment—for at least six months— 
laid aside their deadly inter-racial hatreds, and had formed 
a Balkan League with the one purpose of driving out the 
Turk while he was weakened by Italy’s attack upon 
Tripoli. That agreement was concluded between Venizelos, 
who had been for the last two years in power in Athens; 
Gueshoff, the wise Prime Minister of Bulgaria, who had 
received a business training in Lancashire ; Milovanovitch, 
Prime Minister of Servia, and King Nicholas, the patri- 
archal poseur of Montenegro. But the real architect of the 
League was James Bourchier, the famous Times correspon- 
dent in the Balkans, to whom the very existence of Bulgaria 
was due. As a member of the Balkan Committee, I had 
known him before, and had marvelled at his knowledge and 
sagacity, maintained in spite of his infirmity of almost total 
deafness. A County Limerick man, he had been driven by 
that infirmity to resign a mastership at Eton, and had 
settled in Sofia as the intimate friend of Stambouloff. When 
that great statesman was cut off by the assassination that 
awaits greatness in the Balkans, Bourchier continued to 
work for his adopted country, though how he managed to 
live on any terms with the “ rogue elephant,” Tsar Ferdi- 
nand, I never understood. Still less could I understand 
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how he obtained his accurate and secret information upon 
all Balkan diplomacy and politics, when every point had 
either to be written out and shown to him or shouted in his 
ear with a voice that would re-echo through any palace or 
hotel. That he was a devoted musician was, I believe, not so 
wonderful, and yet it amazed me to find him, after our day’s 
work was over, sitting in his room at the Hotel Bulgarie, 
playing Bach or Beethoven on his little piano with skill and 
great enjoyment. So he would continue playing to me till 
far into the night, impenetrable to any sound but music. 

I said “ after our day’s work was over,” but it was no 
hardship to sit up far into the night, for my work was never 
over. About two in the morning a crashing knock would 
sound upon my door, and a voice would shout, “ Telegrarm ! 
Telegrarm!” Then I knew that Ernest Perris was at me 
again. He was assistant editor under Robert Donald, of 
the Daily Chronicle, which he now (1925) edits, and being a 
man of unusual energy, he rigged up his office as a bedroom 
during the war, and continued to send hustling messages in 
every direction. He had also inaugurated a series of clocks 
on the walls pointing to the actual time in the chief capitals 
of the world. And I suppose it was under guidance of the 
clock labelled “ Sofia " that he dispatched the instructions 
calculated to reach me in the dead of night, when most of 
mankind and other animals are asleep. 

So messages came: “Telegraph at greater length," when 
the censor (an amiable man who had acquired his know- 
ledge of English as a groom in a racing stable) had cut out 
two-thirds of what I had written; or “Give a more 
personal touch,” when the personal touch was strictly 
forbidden; or ‘‘ Send full news of the fighting," when no 
fighting had begun, except far away in Montenegro, where 
the patriarchal Nicholas, on October 8, started the war in 
hopes of making money by speculation on the Vienna stock- 
exchange; which martial feat I believe he accomplished. 
From the Bulgarian Army, even when the fighting did begin, 
it was almost impossible to send any news at all, so strictly 
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had the Bulgarian Staff adopted the Japanese laws of 
censorship. Two correspondents, it is true, sought a 
dubious glory by vividly, as eye-witnesses, describing 
victories that never took place, or from which they were 
two hundred miles distant at the time ; and when the rest 
of us complained, the censorship replied that lies of that 
kind did the army no great harm. But I have always 
regarded the correspondent’s work as a basis for future 
history, and I saw no reason why I should supply future 
historians with the imaginative fiction that they will so 
easily compose for themselves. 

Unlike the assistant editor of my paper, the Bulgarian 
Head-quarter Staff sent me a message expressing them- 
selves much pleased with my telegrams, and all my letters 
were afterwards translated and published officially in the 
Sofia papers. The censor even informed me that there would 
be no restriction placed upon my movements; I might go 
where I liked. But such privileges were vain. It was 
impossible to stir, except in the trains provided for corre- 
spondents by the Government. We were overwhelmed by 
our own numbers. There was not a capital in Europe 
that had not sent three or more correspondents to the 
Bulgarian Army ; some with so much kit that they remained 
** immobile," others with no kit at all, except a tall hat and a 
long black coat. War against Turkey was declared on the 
18th of October, a fortnight after I had arrived, and it was 
not till the 21st that we were all stuffed—sixty-eight of us— 
into a train and dragged through Philippopolis to the 
Bulgarian town of Stara Zagéra, where we were penned up 
for another week. Then the whole lot of us were sent 
lumbering along in a train to Mustapha Pasha, just across 
the Turkish frontier on the ancient main road running 
from Sofia through Adrianople to Constantinople. And 
with such a strange ménage or menagerie as was contained 
in that train I have never travelled before or since. Beyond 
Mustapha Pasha we were not allowed to move, and none of 
us had a glimpse of the decisive battles of Kirk-Kilisseh'and 
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Lulé-Burgas, though sometimes we imagined we could hear 
the guns. 

In that town beside the Maritza I was kept for three weeks 
raging and fuming like the wintry river itself, or like the 
Thracian Bacchanals who tore Orpheus to pieces upon its 
banks. I camped in an empty Turkish house with Percival 
Phillips of the Daily Express, an excellent companion on 
campaign—prudent, unruffled, and, perhaps owing to his 
American origin, untouched by any partisan emotion con- 
cerning this cock-pit of Europe, but treating the events and 
probabilities of war with scientific indifference, as was later 
to be proved during the long campaign in France. With us 
was Gottberg, correspondent for the Lokal-Anzeiger, a 
fine type of the Prussian officer. His father had commanded 
a division in the triumphant war of 1870, and Gottberg 
himself had grown up under the eye of Bismarck. His heart 
and soul were Prussian of the old militarist kind, but he had 
travelled far, chiefly in the United States, and was a humor- 
ous person, of scrupulous politeness in ordinary life. Under- 
neath the stern Prussian principles lay another side to his 
nature. For after the Italian massacre of Arabs in the oasis 
at Tripoli, he joined Francis McCullagh in his gallant 
protest against that crime of cruelty, resigned his appoint- 
ment, and returned home. He told me he returned because 
there was no decent beer in Tripoli; but one knows the 
inner meaning of such cynical excuses as a protection 
against the suspicion of humanity. 

Many other notable correspondents were thus shut up with 
us in that filthy town. There was Marinetti, the Italian 
Futurist poet and painter, who led the noisy revels (noise 
was part of his esthetic faith) in the dirty little restaurant 
where all of us had to feed—all but Gottberg, who said he 
objected to finding bugs in his soup, and so took his proud 
meals alone. And it was there that Marinetti conceived his 
finest and wildest poem—a pathetic description of Turkish 
wounded going home in a train attacked by Bulgarian 
cavalry. Present too was old Bennet Burleigh, on his last 
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campaign—past his work, reduced to describing imaginary 
battles, and pitifully isolated because there was hardly 
one of the British correspondents upon whom he had not 
played some journalistic trick which appeared to him 
more praiseworthy than to them. And there was Frederic 
Villiers, the war artist, whom I have mentioned before, and 
who would tell me of his first visit to Bulgaria when he saw 
Sofia as a small collection of hovels after he crossed the 
Shipka Pass with the Russian armies in 1878; and how 
he had found the wells choked with dead, and dogs gnawing 
the heads of long-haired girls ; and how at Batak, the scene 
of the worst ‘‘ Bulgarian atrocity,” he had seen ravished girls 
in a hospital tended by an Englishwoman, and the other sur- 
viving women brought him skulls in their aprons at 2s. a head ; 
one of which heads he afterwards nailed over the entrance 
of his suburban garden—a queer correction to the English 
opinion which still praises the Turk as “ the true gentleman 
of the Near East." Perceval Gibbon, the imaginative writer, 
was there too ; and new to me, as to himself on a scene of 
war, came Philip Gibbs, a pale and beautiful apparition, one 
night in Sofia, mutely appealing to all because he had lost 
his kit, and was himself lost. He came as artist for the 
Graphic, but since I had known him as an outside reporter 
on the Chronicle, I endeavoured to instruct him in the merest 
essentials of military knowledge, such as the difference 
between a gun and a horse, between a company and an army 
corps, between a staff officer and a fool. I am proud to say 
that he so greatly benefited by my instruction that, in the 
Great War, so soon to befall the world, he became one of 
the most conspicuous of all war correspondents, and, I think, 
the most popular writer on war in both hemispheres. I admit 
his strong character furthered the learning I imparted ; for 
when the Bulgarian Staff sent back some thirty or forty of 
the correspondents, as well they might, Gibbs refused to go. 
He quietly went to bed, and had to be dragged out by a 
squad of soldiers with fixed bayonets. In company with the 
others he was then returned to Stara Zagóra, where, as I was 
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told, he sat perfectly silent amid the caterwauling protests 
of the rest. But he appealed to the long arm of England, 
and when, within a week or so, he was back in Mustapha 
Pasha, I foretold for him the remarkable career he has since 
made for himself. 

But by far the most astonishing correspondent with the 
army was an Austrian named Hermenegild Wagner, for the 
Reichspost of Vienna ; and as he was the cause of our release 
from the foul idleness of the situation, he is worth & few 
words. One day Phillips and I simultaneously received 
telegrams from our papers telling us to return, because 
Wagner was getting all the news, and the Daily Mail, 
through its distinguished representative, Valentine Williams, 
in Vienna, had purchased his telegrams from the Reichspost. 
We were not displeased at our recall, but we did wonder how 
Wagner, who had arrived with us in the menagerie train, had 
contrived to get to the front and send his account of the 
battles through. On arriving at Sofia, however, we found 
the mystery solved. For there sat Hermenegild Wagner, 
comfortably enjoying the dinner of the Hotel Bulgarie, 
where, as I learnt from the proprietor, he had been living in 
peace and joy for about a fortnight. The telegrams that 
had thus defeated our humble efforts were apparently due 
to leakage from the Sofia War Office, aided by a use of maps 
and an enviable imagination. That would have been a fair 
enough system for an idle and easy-going man who loved his 
comfort, but Wagner had so written the telegrams that any 
reader would have supposed they came from an eyewitness 
of the events, as in fact Valentine Williams did suppose. 
They were all dated from *' Bulgarian Head Quarters," and 
contained personal touches, such as, I suppose, Ernest 
Perris desired from me. One touch I found especially 
interesting. It ran: 


** For three days and nights I have not been out of my 
clothes, and my poor horse could not move another step." 


That last sentence stirred my pity, for I am very fond of 
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horses. So I set to work to inquire, and found that Wagner 
had gone the whole of the journey to and fro by train. 
Where, then, was that noble but unhappy steed? As I 
asked in the Chronicle at the time, why was the horse so 
exhausted as not to be able to move another step ? Did Herr 
Wagner ride him in the train? Or did he make him run 
beside the train, or tie him behind ? Slow as military trains 
usually are, I could not believe such a thing possible, except 
upon one well-known railway line, and that not in Bulgaria. 

I next secured a copy of the hotel register proving that 
Wagner had been sleeping there all the time that his tele- 
grams were creating such admiration in Vienna and London, 
and I published all the dates and circumstances in the 
Chronicle. Whereupon the Reichspost (a violently Anti- 
Semitic paper, written in the interest of the unfortunate 
Austrian Archduke Ferdinand) attacked me as a Jew 
attached to “that Jewish paper,” the Daily Chronicle, and 
it concluded its attack with the words : 

“ Herr Nevinson ? We will have a look in the Old Testa- 
ment genealogies, and in the birth registers of the town of 
Galatz." 

To which suggestion I replied in a letter to the Chronicle 
(December 9, 1912) : 

“ Of course if the Reichspost set Herr Wagner to carry out 
these investigations there is no knowing what he might find. 
I feel that Herr Wagner is capable of anything. But to send 
any ordinary man to search for my birth in the register of 
Galatz! Is there no pity dwelling in the Reichspost ? 

* T will make Herr Wagner a sporting offer. Rather than 
think of him wasting his imaginative powers in searching 
for my pedigree at Galatz, I will help him to find my 
baptismal register in St. Mary’s Church at Leicester. Then 
conducting him to an old house on the Westmorland fells, 
I will show him where my people lived for some centuries and 
were buried. 

* T make only two conditions: one that he shall not date 
telegrams written in the Old Bell Inn at Leicester as from 
' Bulgarian Head Quarters, and the other that he shall not 
make his horse trot beside our train." 
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My articles on the Wagner episode and my letter were 
translated in the Vienna Zezt, a rival paper to the Reichspost. 
The Reichspost then brought a libel action against the Zeit, 
and a solicitor was appointed to take my evidence in London. 
But I suppose my possession of the hotel register, signed by 
the proprietor, was too much for them, and I heard no more 
about Herr Wagner and his exhausted charger. 

Because the war on the Bulgarian side was a ‘‘ wash-out ”’ 
for all correspondents but Herr Wagner, it must not be 
thought that I was driven to underrate the fine accomplish- 
ment of Bulgaria’s effort. I soon recognised the Bulgarian 
people for what they are—the most dogged, capable, highly 
educated, and silent—the only silent—nation in the Balkans. 
From Mustapha Pasha I wrote after the first Bulgarian 
victories : 


"I have now lived among the Bulgarians through a 
supreme national crisis. I have seen them ‘making 
history ' with a rapidity almost unexampled. They have 
been engaged upon a world’s movement leading to vast and 
unknown issues. But from first to last I have never heard a 
speech, except in their Parliament, nor seen a trace of 
emotion, except a happy confidence. If there has been 
rhetoric or excitement, the people got over it before 
mobilisation. The soldiers of all ranks are forbidden to 
mention in letters the names or numbers of the killed or 
wounded, and no official lists are published. There is some- 
thing more than Japanese in such indifference to death as 
sompared with the purpose of the war—in such forgetfulness 
of the person where the country is concerned. It comes near 
the polity of soldier ants.” 


After describing the main road that I mentioned above, I 
'ontinued : 


“ An almost uninterrupted line of ox-earts passes along 
t day after day, and as I watch the white oxen dragging 
sheir wooden farm wagons steadily and silently onwards, I 
hink of the Staff and the steady, silent work that has 
ought each cart into its right place with its right load at 
‘he appointed time. Thousands on thousands of carts—the 
whole country must be emptied of carts—given up to the 
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Service on a mere receipt from the Government, and no 
further promise to pay or to restore. The oxen have gone 
with them, and now, instead of ploughing and taking 
produce to market, they drag load after load of bread to 
feed the tens of thousands of men occupied with a different 
business from farm work. They drag huge masses of iron 
wrought into shapes unlike the plough, and on the return 
journey they drag helpless men tied up in white bandages 
stained with red." 


Our British Military Attaché, whom I had known in Lady- 
smith, foretold terrible disaster owing to this system of 
ox-transport, and I wrote : 


“The very existence of the whole people was staked on 
success. With such transport, failure meant utter ruin. 
Imagine an army struggling away from defeat with ox- 
wagons! No stores, no wounded, no big guns could have 
been saved. A victorious enemy’s cavalry could almost have 
exterminated the manhood of the nation. I must not betray 
figures, but, for one purpose or another, nearly every man 
between eighteen and fifty must now be working for the 
public service, and many over fifty, too. Thousands, 
perhaps, are only driving ox-carts, but after defeat all would 
have fallen equally victims, and this ancient road would 
have been converted into a chaos of slaughter from 
Mustapha Pasha up to Sofia itself." 


For Bulgaria the campaign was a superb exploit, but for 
myself the experience of the restraint was bitter, especially 
as my sympathies were entirely on the Bulgarian side, and 
the Bulgar authorities had to admit afterwards that they 
made a mistake in not securing a '' good Press." Two small 
points only I remember with pleasure: first, my rather 
adventurous climbs over the hills to heights from which the 
four graceful minarets of Adrianople's splendid mosque 
were visible (once over those forbidden hills I guided 
Frederick Palmer, the well-known American correspondent 
and afterwards a relentless censor in the Great War). And 
again, I gladly recall that evening when Bourchier was 
returning from his usual ride upon his little white pony, and 
the population of Sofia had gathered in the great square to 
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cheer him withonit ceasing, to carry him in their arms (and; 
I believe, the pony too!) and to proclaim him the true - 
victor of Kirk Kilisseh and Lulé Burgan the iras | 
leader of the Bulgar race. | 

"The winter of 1912 to 1913 was an ominous inis for the 
world, and the evil omens weighed upon me also with 
increasing apprehension. At that time I find the repeated. 
note in my diary : ** Vague sense of danger all day, without 
any definite reason." And the dream which has haunted me 
since childhood began to recur—the dream of a terrible. 
ship, like a dragon, coming into a bay where I was playing 
on the sand, and beginning to fire great guns into the 
lodging-houses ; ; whereupon I would awake with the cry of 


“War!” and feel a melancholy cast over all my day. I - 


suppose the Freudians would interpret such a dream as . 
springing from sexual desire, but I see no necessary connec- 
tion. There was plenty in those months to fill myself and - 
my friends with restless uncertainty and powerless indigna- he 
tion. Early in December, 1912, an armistice had. been 
concluded in the Balkans, and some weeks were occupied ' 
with a Conference i in London. But no conference. could theni- 
ayail, and the war against Turkey was resumed easy in. 
February, 1913, leading to the capture vof old. Albanian © 
de anina T. the Greeks — 95 to the fall of Ancien D 
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These divergent shocks, now rousing the suspicions of the 
Central Powers, now the suspicions of the Entente surround- 
ing the Central Powers, brought the European war close to 
an outbreak eighteen months sooner than the outbreak 
came. And still more dangerous than these events was the 
claim put forward at the beginning of winter by Pashitch, 
Servia’s bird of ill-omen. That claim was to a wide passage 
or wedge driven through the heart of Albania so as to give 
Servia a free port upon the Adriatic either at Medua or 
Durazzo, or both. Italy and Austria at once took alarm, 
and the demand must have strengthened Austria’s resolve 
to exterminate Servia, not only as the cat’s-paw of Russian 
ambitions, but as a perpetual annoyance in herself—a 
resolve that so largely contributed to the Great War when 
the occasion arrived. 

For the time, I think, the outbreak was chiefly averted by 
Sir Edward Grey’s gallant and true-hearted stand for the 
preservation of Albania from the wolves—the Monte- 
negrins, the Servians, and the Greeks—who were hanging 
round her frontiers waiting to tear her in pieces. Soon after 
the betrayal of Scutari to Albania’s hereditary enemies in 
Montenegro, he said in the House of Commons (April 7, 
1913): 


“The operations of Montenegro against Scutari are part 
of & war of conquest, and there is no reason why the same 
sympathy that was felt for Montenegro or other countries 
contending for liberty and national existence should not be 
extended to the Albanian population of Scutari and its 
district, who are mainly Catholic and Moslem, and who are 
contending for their lands, their religion, their language, and 
their lives.” 


In writing to the Chronicle next day, I called those words 
as great and true a passage as Gladstone himself ever 
uttered in defence of nationality and freedom. But, 
unhappily, a false sentiment still pervaded many minds 
owing to Gladstone’s championship of Montenegro in 
earlier days, and to Tennyson’s sonnet upon those “ hardy 
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mountaineers,” of whom. neither he nor Gladstone had any 
personal knowledge. In some Christian minds there lurked 
a further prejudice against the Albanians because, in their 
defence of Scutari, they were identified with the Turks, 
under whose flag they nominally served. Consequently 
there arose much searching of heart when England and four 
. other Powers ordered the Montenegrins to clear out of the 

. Albanian eapital, and even sent warships to the mouth of the 
Bojana to show that the order must be obeyed. T6 "Was 
reluctantly obeyed, the hardy mountaineers of the sonnet 
_ grudgingly contenting themselves with burning the splendid 
. bazaar and taking off as much loot as they and their wives 

 eould earry. On the same day (May 14, 1913) the Admirals 
. ofthe Allied fleets, headed by Admiral Burney, representing 1 

5 England, took over the town. But their jurisdiction exten- 
- ded for a radius of only six miles around the fortress, and | 

chaos reigned throughout the rest of Albania. = < 
o Chiefly owing to Sir Edward Grey's influence, the. 

' benignant Treaty of London was agreed upon soon after- 
. wards (May 30, 191 3), but ib was never ratified, ,and what. 
-is called instinct told me that Albania was still, as I dad. 
. described it in the Chronicle on November 27 of the previous . 
. year, the * danger-point of Europe." So I: asked ‘Robert: ’ 
m ‘Donald, my y Mendy s gui to send a me S t again, i and to` 
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provincial towns! But in Trieste how different! I wrote 
at the time: 


* In a workpeople’s eating-house women were gathered. 
They stood on chairs, they gesticulated, they denounced, 
with languishing buttercups sticking in their hair. They 
issued. into the street, they sang, they orated, they defied, 
they formed procession. They raised the red flag with white 
heraldic lily of Trieste. A man carried the pole; the 
women spread out the flag, and danced and sang in front. 
Wide flew all the windows, all the doors, as they passed, 
and from every window, every door, patriot men and 
patriot women leaned out to shout and sing, to blow kisses, 
rapid as a piston’s stroke, to wave handkerchiefs, napkins, 
shawls, sheets, counterpanes, mattresses, anything that 
would wag. Every flower that grew came raining down; 
arms were flung wide, as though to receive the entire 
procession into ample embraces; one street alone of those 
endearments would have made any man happy for life. 

* Maenads and crowds swept through the main streets 
of the city. They poured into the square before the Town 
Hall. There, over the classic porch, grave and reverend 
gentlemen were assembled. A woman stormed upstairs 
with the flag, and planted it in their midst. To endless 
applause grave gentlemen made inaudible speeches, above 
the whirling tempest of hats. On we went to the homes of 
popular candidates, where paunchy gentlemen with little 
beards stood on balconies and gesticulated. Sunset came. 
Farthing candles illuminated the windows of high-piled 
dwellings, and still the rebellious multitude stormed through 
the city. Long after dark, under the little moon, it stormed 
up the steep lanes to the very top of the old citadel, whence, 
in clear daylight, one can see Italy—Italy herself. ‘Italy! 
Italy! Ej viva la Trieste Italiana ! ' they cried. and sang 
without ceasing ; and on all coats and chemises were pinned 
ribbons of red, white, and green—colours of Garibaldi! 
Italy! Garibaldi! The Thousand! Union with the 
beloved race! Was it never to be realised ? 

“The Austrian police, the Austrian soldiers stood smiling 
in their places, drew no sword and fired no shot, though 
shooting had been expected, had been desired. Even the 
German party joined the patriots, and shouted for Italy 
now. The Austrian party has disappeared or is merged with 
the ‘ Utopian Internationalists.’ It is against the Slavs that 
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these relics of the Roman Empire are making their ind 1 
against the persistent, multiplying P tho brown ; Tata 
which slowly devour the world." | 
And all ihat enthusiasm arose from a Gucstion of water- s 
supply! Which of two streams should run over the pro- 
posed - aqueduct ?  '*'The Beltrizza, 7. eried the Ttalian | 
patriots, “is the best of rivers next to the River of God. 
Our experts say it!’ “ Down with the experts ! 1? cried the 
Slavs and the Socialists. “We will die for the Timavo, 
which rhymes with Slavo, and is the sweetest: of corthly 
streams ! n" i 
And so I came to Cettinje a again, ies Count do Salis | 
received me with his friendly charm ; and then to Scutari, ^. 
where the flags of the Great Powers now fluttered high on the 
fortress, strung side by side along a, line; like a Monday’ 8. 
wash. Only five flags, for Russia stood aside, fearing to hurt d 
the feelings of Montenegro, her pet little parasite. And on y 
the landing-stage, where once sat the immovable Turk, now.. 
stood: à private of the 3rd Yorks, ironically. composed: 0 
And in the one small i inn there sat Edith. Durham. again 
equally ‘composed, answering the dees @- qt s 
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under the magnificent cypress trees, we found the perfectly 
equipped remains of the army which Essad had been 
allowed to bring out from Scutari when he betrayed the 
fortress. And there in his own house (for he was a Tirana 
man), we called on Essad himself, who received us in 
ordinary Turkish officer’s uniform, but without medals. He 
looked about forty or forty-five, was rather tall and well- 
made, with longish hair and large moustache. He had a 
fairly honest manner, and seemed willing to comply. Like 
everyone else, he expressed a desire for peace and stability, 
but was known to keep some 3500 men in Tirana at his 
command, and he showed great contempt for Ismail Kemal, 
who had proclaimed an independent Albania in the previous 
autumn and set up what he called a Government at Avlona. 
' Essad said he hoped for a Prince from some neutral country, 
but I had little doubt he thought of himself as that Prince. 
However, he seemed fair-spoken enough, and so polite that 
I rather regretted his subsequent treacherous career and 
terrible end by an assassin's bullet in Paris, though perhaps 
Miss Durham was right in saying that someone should have 
hanged him out of hand. 

In Tirana I also saw a figure then not unusual in Turkey 
—a demented man, huge but harmless, going about among 
the people without a stitch of clothing on him anywhere. 
He was a deep red brick-dust colour all over, as I suppose 
we should all be if we followed his good example. When 
first I saw him he was walking down the main street arm-in- 
arm with a smart Turkish officer, who kindly gave him 
bread from a baker’s stall, and conversed with him in 
honourable amity. 

That beautiful little town of Tirana has since become the 
capital of an Albania, now (January, 1925) supposed to be 
free and independent under the League of Nations, but at 
the time of writing even more seriously threatened than 
usual by Pashitch and his acquisitive Serbs. I should have 
thought that Elbasan on the Skumbi, being a larger place 
and almost exactly central, would have made a better 
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| capital, but perhaps Tirana was chosen as being nearer ie 


` port of Durazzo, which Miss Durham and I easily reached 


“in a quiet ride over low and sandy hills, very fertile. The 
place itself (Cæsars Dyrrachium, and the old Greek 
 Epidamnus) is now almost an island, cut off by salt marsh 
and streams. The harbour is nothing to boast of, being an 
obviously shallow bay; nor is the modern town much to 
boast of, standing at the south-east corner of the peninsula, - 

| which rises into rather high sand-hills beyond it. From the 
. mere.look of the place, I could not understand much. about 
the campaign upon which, in Cxsar’s and Pompey’s time, 


the destiny of Mediterranean civilisation turned, but there 


I was witness of another act in the same great drama. For 
-Isaw a small crowd slowly advancing along a flat causeway 
i that crosses the salt marsh, and going to meet them I found 
$ they were some sixty or eighty men wearing rags of the 

brown Turkish uniform. Nearly all were of the common 


- Asiatic type—brown skin, high cheek-bones, narrow eyes, 
having much of the Tartar in their blood. All were un- 


armed, even the officer ‘riding on a dying pony in front had © 
no sword. Yet they were “the Turks,” such as the terrified e 
and ravaged villagers i in the Balkans had known for genera- 


. tions, certainly since the dy c of Kossovo more than PEN 
B centuries before. ; | 


: Dj avid's army escaping at last to the sea. "To: me ihe fate of | 
c ed gat. army had been a Viyeimy e ever since its faroica | / 


. The poor. little company was, in ‘fact, & - scattered rdió of : 
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being sent to take them off from Durazzo. At the time I 
thought they were the last relics of the Turkish Empire to 
leave the Balkan peninsula, which it had dominated so long 
and so savagely. Their faces bloodless and reduced almost 
to the skull, their bodies hardly covered with their rags, 
they crept towards the quay through the historic town. Of 
course no steamer had arrived, for to the last the Turk was 
consistent with himself; and wearily they climbed a hill to 
the site of an abandoned Servian camp. There they sat 
down to wait, like ghosts of departed glory, objects for the 
tears of mortality. 

Following the mule track that was once the Roman 
Egnatian Way from Dyrrachium (opposite Brundisium) 
through Salonika to Byzantium, we reached Elbasan, where 
an Albanian, Afik Bey, one of the Bektashi sect of Islam 
(a reformed and partially secret sect, almost as peaceable 
and admirable as Quakers) was quietly governing the large 
town on the principle of making the punishment match the 
crime. Then we crossed the high watershed by a difficult 
path till we came into the Servian sphere and found a nest 
of Servian officers at Struga, where the Drin issues from the 
solemn Lake of Ochrida. They were chiefly employing the 
shining hour in trapping the huge trout with which the lake 
abounds—not a sportsmanlike method, I know, but, after 
all, if you want fish to eat, it is as well to catch them. And 
from Struga we rode rapidly on to Ochrida itself. It was 
close upon ten years since I was there with the Brailsfords, 
as described in the beginning of this volume, and much was 
changed. Many of the lofty houses were crumbling into ruin, 
dying from the top. Servian soldiers were thick on the 
ground, and they had behaved towards the Albanian and 
Bulgarian inhabitants as is the Servian custom. But 
whenever we were out of Servian observation, many of the 
people came to us, recognising Miss Durham after all those 
years, and asking about the Brailsfords, especially about her 
whom they still called “‘ The Lady of the Dogs " for her pity. 
And the lake remained the same, sternly beautiful as ever, 
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purple and white with evening storm, overhung by the dark 
mountains on its west side ; or silent in the calm of morning, 
and streaked with thin lines of violet and green—always in 
any weather the most solemnly beautiful lake of the world. 

In Ochrida, as at Struga, we heard from the Servian 
officers that a second Balkan war was almost certain, and 
they rejoiced to say that in this war they would fight the 
Bulgarians, their late allies, who had achieved by far the 
greatest task in the defeat of Turkey. They rejoiced because, 
in the end, each Balkan State detests its Christian neigh- 
bour more than it detests a common enemy. And soon we 
found the rumour confirmed. For, riding along the track 
beside the east bank of the lake, we called at the old 
monastery of Sveti Naum, and from Pogradetch, a few miles 
beyond, we reached Kortcha (Koritza) on the second day, 
passing hundreds of newly-dug graves where the main body 
of Djavid’s army lay quiet. In Kortcha we learnt the 
deplorable truth. 

That Albanian town swarmed with Greek soldiers, as 
Ochrida with Servian, the Greek troops being under a 
Colonel Kondoulis, himself Albanian by descent, sprung 
from one of the small Albanian colonies that were settled 
long ago in Attica, but he spoke nothing but Greek. Two 
days after our arrival he posted. a telegram on the gate of 
his head-quarters, announcing that war had begun two days 
before, between Greece and Serbia on the one Side, and 
Bulgaria on the other. The date was June 29, 1913—a day 
marking another milestone upon the road to ruin. For the 
Bulgars, weakened by their triumphs over the Turks, could 
now be rapidly driven from their conquests by Servians, 
Turks, and even by Greeks. Yet they might have held all at 
bay had not the Roumanians, with characteristic astuteness, 
grasped the opportunity of stabbing their hard-pressed 
friends in the back by advancing a fresh and untouched army 
to within sight of Sofia. This advantageous treachery 
resulted first in the fatal Treaty of Bucharest (August 10); 
next in the inevitable Treaty of Constantinople, giving 
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Adrianople back to the Turks (September 29) and, thirdly, 
if we look further into the future, in an alliance that I 
foretold in the Chronicle before the Treaty of Bucharest was 
signed—the alliance of Bulgaria with Turkey. To that 
alliance we may trace the entrance of Bulgaria on the side of 
Turkey and the Central Powers during the Great War, and 
the consequent evacuation of the Dardanelles by our own 
devoted armies in the winter of 1915-16. 

But that incomparable disaster was still hidden from us 
by two years of time, and the chief trouble of Miss Durham 
and myself at Kortcha was to elude the endeavours of the 
Greek authorities to involve us in their propaganda. For, 
hearing of our presence, the Greek bishop ordered a public 
meeting to assemble in front of his house at a certain hour, 
and Greek soldiers were sent through the town to collect an 
audience at the bayonet’s point, giving it out that the 
Englishman was to speak in support of the Greek annexa- 
tion. I hope I should have had the decency to die rather 
than speak for such an object, and as the Bishop had not 
even consulted me in the matter, Miss Durham and I climbed 
a neighbouring hill, from which we had the satisfaction of 
watching the conseripted audience collect. In my absence, 
the Bishop addressed them himself, and we descended just 
in time to meet the crowd dispersing. As the Kortcha time 
was an hour later than our watches showed, since we came 
from the west, our excuses were polite, though for once we 
used the methods of diplomacy. 

Next day a further attempt was made to entrap us. For 
as we rode west into the mountains towards the ancient and 
ruined city of Muscopoli, Greek agents and soldiers were 
ordered to accompany us, and by commands sent in advance 
during the night, the church bells were set ringing, and the 
whole garrison with trumpets and drums came out to meet 
us in state. But we contented ourselves with looking at the 
ruins of the old city scattered over the fields, and at the 
twenty-two churches that still survived, adorned with the 
ghastly frescoes of hell’s torments, such as religious man- 
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kind has imagined to be particularly fitting for their enemies 
and other sinners. Escaping at dawn next morning, we 
found our way through wild country around the base of the 
vast Mount Tomor, which Byron saw, and, after sleeping 
two nights in the open, we reached Berat, the beautiful 
Moslem Albanian town on the Semeni, dominated by a high 
citadel, still armed with ancient Turkish guns in bronze. 
Thence, by two easy stages through Fieri, we came to Avlona, 
passing over wide and steaming plains where the mirage of 
lakes and distant foresta was deceptive. 

Avlona (or Valona, the ancient Apollonia) provides the 
first decent harbour south of Cattaro, and has therefore 
always been envied by Italy. But at that time it was the 
capital of the independent Albania’s Government, pro- 
claimed, as I said, in the previous November. The seat of 
Government was a little yellow cottage about two miles 
from the town or village, and conveniently close to the 
refuge of the sea, always a suitable situation for any Balkan 
Government. Over the cottage floated the Albanian flag— 
black eagle on crimson ground—and there the Council of 
Ministers gravely received us. We were ushered into the 
presence of the self-appointed President, Ismail Kemal 
Pasha, over seventy, benevolent, grave, but indecisive, as 
he seemed to me. And there sat Mahomet Pasha, old and 
worn with life, once a general in Turkey’s vanished army, 
but a Kossovo Albanian born, marked out for the Ministry 
of War by his stern and vulturine aspect and by an enor- 
mous Caucasian dagger plunged through his girdle, though 
at heart he was gentle as a lamb, and fortunate in having 
no war to fight and no army to command. And there 
sat Gurikuchi, Minister of Education, who enjoyed the 
advantage of practical experience as a teacher—an advan- 
tage that I think few English Ministers of Education have 
ever enjoyed, though some have been good at games. 
Other Ministers sat there too, but Essad Pasha, the Home 
Secretary, was away in Rome or Vienna, scraping what gains 
he might, He had declared himself specially fitted for that 
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Ministry, and as he still kept a tight little army all to himself, 
his suitability could not be questioned. Thus at Avlona the 
first Albanian Government sat, awaiting events. 

One day whilst there we climbed to the ancient fortress or 
city of Kanina, which overhangs Avlona on the south, a 
place romantic as a Byronic dream, and there we held long 
converse with a number of wretched exiles driven out from 
their native Albanian Chamuria, the coastal district opposite 
the south of Corfu—driven out by the Greeks with all the 
murderous and torturing brutality practised in the Balkan 
States when a rival population has to be removed from 
ancestral homes. It was in Avlona too that I again met Issa 
Boletin, wildest and most famous of Albania’s patriots. Him 
I had known in London, though he spoke no language but 
his own, and now in Avlona he told me, through an inter- 
preter, of the armed band he was raising to avenge the 
hideous cruelties practised upon his people by the Monte- 
negrins in the north. On which exploit, or on one but little 
later, he met at last, I think, after the frequent reports of his 
murder, the death that must be called natural in his ease, 
however violent. And in Avlona I found a newspaper 
telling me that my friend and master, Samuel Barnett, 
Canon of Westminster, and Founder of Toynbee Hall, had 
been buried a week before.+ 

Boarding a coasting steamer that was sailing north from 
the land-locked harbour, laden with the asphalte dug by a 
French company from the neighbouring hills, I left that 
glorious country and its noble breed of men again (July 9, 
1913). We put Miss Durham ashore at Medua for Scutari, 
and I proceeded on my way home, stopping for some days at 
Spalato, to visit the town contained within the walls of the 
huge palace built by Diocletian and adorned with temples 
of the Roman gods, when, sick of a world in which Chris- 
tianity seemed likely to prevail, he retired into the fortress- 
city where he made his hermitage. His splendid mausoleum 


1 For my estimate of this remarkable man, see '* Changes and Chances," 
p- 88 ff. t; 
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is a Catholic cathedral now. A Christian Slav excavates the 
amphitheatre at S4lino where he watched Christians killed 
and eaten by wild beasts. And high above his city of refuge 
from superstition stands a lofty cross, bearing the inscrip- 
tion: “ Jesus Christus Deus Homo Vivit Regnat Imperat.” 

When I reflected on the condition of Christian Europe, 
I was not sure that the statement was justified, or that the 
proud Emperor need have troubled himself with appre- 
hensions of a religion proclaiming peace on earth, good 
will among men.+ 


1 For Spalato, see my historic sketch called “ In Dnocletian’s Day * 
(“‘ Original Sinners,”’ p 173 ff) 
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“Weh?! Weh! 
Du hast ste zerstört, 
Ie schóne Welt, 
Mu machiiger Faust » 
Sve sturzt, sie zerfallé ! 
Eun Halbgott hat sve zerschlagen ! 
Wor tragen 
Die Trummern ins Nichts hinuber, 
Und klagen 
Ueber die verlorne Schóne." 


Faust: Part I, Invisible Choir of Spirits. 


** Blood and destruction shall be so in use, 
And dreadful objects so familar, 
That mothers shall but smile when they behold 
Their infants quartered with the hands of war ; 
All pity choked with custom of fell deeds.” 


Julius Cesar : Act ITI, Scene 1. 


“The King with half the East at heel is marched from lands of morning, 
The fighters drink the rivers wp, their shafis benight the air, 
And he that stands will die for nought, and home there’s no returning.” 
The Spartans on the sea-wet rock sat down and combed ther hair. 


The Oracles, by A. E. Housman. 


OR me, that year ended and the next (1914) began 
in a blaze of joy. As guest of Frederick and Emme- 
line Pethick Lawrence, I was at Celerina, which 
stands in the Upper Engadine between St. Moritz and 
Pontresina, at the junction of two passes into Italy. Again 
I was among high mountains ; again I could skate, with 
skill just above the average, and taste again the fearful joy 
of ski-ing. Sometimes, in freezing sunshine, we walked 
past Pontresina up to the snowy summit of the Bernina 
Pass, from which distant mountains of Italy herself could be 
seen. Sometimes up the winding slope to St. Moritz, crossing 
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the famous Kresta Run on our way, and tobogganing back 
under the freezing, blazing night, while the belt of Orion 
pointed to the Pleiades—back to our sumptuous hotel, 
which, in comparison with the luxury of St. Moritz, I named 
our kraal or little wigwam. Once we went to the ski-jumping 
competition beyond St. Moritz, and watched the repeated 
miracle of Swiss, Norwegian, and British jumpers flying 
from a mountain height through the air, and yet surviving 
when they came to earth. And once, after little practice, I 
started on skis myself down the atrocious declivity from 
Preda to Bergiin, swinging this way and that, sloping at the 
banked-up corners to an angle of forty-five like a boat in a 
gale, rushing onward with ever-increasing speed, longing only 
to stop, but not daring to fall, terrified lest a bob-sleigh, 
which I could hear hurrying behind me like Time’s wingéd 
chariot, should catch me up with shameful disaster, and 
hardly drawing breath till, like a frightened swallow, I had 
skimmed through an infinite space of panic, measuring only 
six or eight miles to plodding man. But, as Einstein has 
proved, time and space are merely relative, and when at 
last the track to the comforting village with its whitewashed 
church lay fairly level before me, I realised that flat countries 
may have charm. 

So there we were all at play—Germans, a few French, a 
few Italians, and the English strongly predominating. Fine 
and beautiful girls and women the English were, so healthy, 
so strong, so fearless, and dressed in such brilliantly coloured 
caps and sweaters, such opportune short skirts, top-boots, 
and blue “‘ knickers”; splendid young men besides, fit to 
be their lovers, so healthy, so powerful, fearless, well 
educated in manners, and versatile for any game of life. 
There we all played, consorting with peace and pleasure, as 
we rushed over ice and snow on skis, skates, luges, and bob- 
sleighs, or drawn on skis behind fast-trotting horses. It 
was such a time as English people most enjoy—the wealthy, 
healthy, athletic, polite, humorous, open-air, barbarian 
people of England, in those old days composing, I imagine, 
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about one-fiftieth part of England’s inhabitants. And at 
night, comfortably exercised and freshly washed and dressed, 
we enjoyed the lovely dinner, danced, sang, made love, 
played billiards or bridge, smoked, drank, and otherwise 
behaved as though the English ideal of heaven were already 
reached. 

** Sense of imminent danger ; I don’t know what,” I wrote 
in my diary again; but, for the early months of that 
ominous year, most of us thought the immediate danger to 
our own country was gathering in Ireland. Encouraged by 
the success of Sir Edward Carson’s Covenant, and by the 
English Government’s reluctance to undertake unpleasant 
measures against “loyalists ’’ in rebellion, the “ Ulster ” 
faction was openly arming and drilling volunteers. Early in 
March I was again sent to Belfast, and there I could watch 
hundreds or even thousands of young civilians being 
instructed in the ordinary military drill, as laid down in the 
Red Book of those days. I could watch them in the grounds 
of Fortwilliam House, a mile or two west of the city, at the 
Brewery in Sandy Row, one of the Orange quarters, and in 
many other not secluded places. For the most part they 
drilled with dummy rifles or old cavalry carbines, but they 
boasted they had 30,000 new rifles hidden away round 
Belfast alone, besides a lot of machine guns, and they 
said the thing they feared most was the chance of a 
“ gettlement.” In Derry the Protestants boasted to me 
of three thousand drilled and armed Volunteers, with two 
machine guns, a corps of motor cyclists, signallers, ambu- 
lances, nurses, and all. At Sion Mills (near Strabane; the 
* Sion " has nothing to do with Palestine, but seems to be 
connected with the Sidhe or fairies), the Commandant of 
Volunteers, an ex-officer of the Inniskilling Fusiliers, told 
me he had two thousand in his battalion, and there were five 
battalions in Tyrone, four in Donegal, and three in Fer- 
managh. Arms were carried by motors to various concealed 
points and stored. The wives of landowners were organising 
hospitals and beds for the wounded. At Enniskillen the 
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Home Rulers pretended to make light of the Volunteers and 
especially of “‘Trimble’s Horse,” which they counted as 130 
mounted men, armed chiefly with shot guns, and they could 
not imagine actual bloodshed among the friendly people of, 
Fermanagh, especially as both sides—the Ulster rebels on the 
one side, and the British regulars supporting a Home Rule 
Act on the other—would be singing “ God Save the King”’ as 
they charged. In Lord Farnham’s park, about three miles 
north of Cavan, I found a special drill being conducted for 
the future section-commanders of the three Cavan battalions, 
under the eye of General Richardson, O.C. of the Ulster 
Volunteers. But the really active officer was Colonel Nugent 
of Mount Nugent in the county, of whom I wrote at the 
time : 


** He was formerly in the 60th, and was badly wounded at 
Talana Hill (early in the South African war), was then a 
prisoner in the Birdeage at Pretoria, and has lately resigned 
from the Regular Army in order to organise the men here. 
He said the drill was only ‘ eye-wash ’ but it amused the men, 
whom he is training simply for defence against a possible 
Nationalist attack, and he had no intention of fighting 
against the British Army. But, he said, one has to follow 
leaders, even when one does not entirely approve. ‘We are 
not such swashbucklers,’ he said, ‘as we have to give out to 
the men.’ He had put ‘Defence not Defiance’ on the 
manifesto, but had to take it out because the men asked 
* What's the use of all this trouble if we're not going to shoot 
Nationalists ?' He said he would lose all his influence if the 
men thought he was weakening, but he thought some form of 
Home Rule essential, and would support Lord MacDonnell's 
scheme of giving Ulster the veto over special Acts concerning 
herself. He expressed great contempt for the Belfast 
fanatics, and boasted himself a real Irishman, dating from 
before the settlers of the Plantations. Said the Cavan 
Volunteers numbered about two thousand, but some 10 per 
cent had no stomach for real fighting. The transport carts 
and food depots were fully organised. He thinks they are 
at present doing nothing illegal, and doesn't mind having his 
name mentioned ; in fact, he wishes it, apart from fear of 
the men’s idea that he may be weakening. He thought that 
if the Volunteers were disbanded, the next Labour troubles 

2D 
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in Belfast would be very serious, because it would be im- 
possible to call in the rifles already distributed. He said the 
trouble was mainly religious, but they had been living in 
peace since Wyndham's Act. I parted from him with 
regret, for he seemed a fine and wise gentleman, and an 
excellent soldier. He has a D.S.O., and hbis right leg is still 
disabled from the bullets of Talana.” 


In Dublin I found that the Nationalists had formed a body 
of Irish Volunteers to protect their part of the country from 
the Ulster Volunteers, and the force was reckoned. at about 
forty thousand men. Colonel Moore, brother of the 
fastidious writer and satirist, George Moore, and himself a 
notable figure in Dublin society, was then in command, but 
arms were short, and soon afterwards Roger Casement 
wrote to me asking where rifles could be obtained. Un- 
happily, I could only refer him to the ordnance officers of the 
Ulster Volunteers, who might recommend the German firms 
from whom they were obtaining rifles and other arms through 
Hamburg. 

Of equal interest to myself at the time was the recent 
formation of the Irish Citizen Army, a body numbering, I 
think, only about two thousand then, but organised, not for 
a Nationalist or political purpose, but to defend the workers 
who under Jim Larkin and James Connolly had created the 
Transport Workers’ Union during the great strike of the 
previous autumn. Though no great progress could be made 
till the ancient Nationalist grievance had been rooted out, 
there seemed fair hope that the social abominations which 
had so long held the Dublin workers depressed in filth and 
misery would at last reach the consciousness even of 
politicians. Captain Jack White, son of my old C.O. in 
Ladysmith, with battered head and bloodstained clothes, 
was leading a violent riot outside Liberty Hall beside the 
Liffey quay the very hour that I arrived. Countess 
Markiewicz, sister of the poet and pacifist Eya Gore-Booth, 
was in that Hall, with impassioned gaiety distributing bread 
for relief. Francis Sheehy Skeffington, violent advocate of 
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peace at any price, was proclaiming Woman Suffrage and 
succouring the wounded and the fallen. For two evenings 
I enjoyed the unusual honour of speaking on the same plat- 
form with James Connolly, George Russell (^A.E.") and 
George Lansbury. And when one morning on College Green 
I beheld a patient little donkey dragging a little coster cart 
surmounted by a huge barrel, round which were inscribed 
the words, ‘‘ Mr. Henry Woodd Nevinson, the famous War 
Correspondent, will speak this night on Women and War," 
I felt that the pinnacle of glory had been climbed. 

Hardly had I returned to London when I was sent back 
again to Belfast owing to the reported mutiny of officers, or 
rather their threat of mutiny if ordered to employ force 
against the Ulster Volunteers or any other Protestant forces 
in Ulster. There was nothing much to be done in Belfast, 
where indeed the main hope of the Volunteers had all along 
been that the British Army would never fight them; nor 
was there much at Newry, where Colonel M. N. Turner, of 
the Ist Cornwall Light Infantry, told me the “ Ultimatum ” 
calling on officers to say whether they objected to fighting 
against Ulster, had reached him just as he was leaving the 
Curragh five days before, and a council of officers had 
resolved to disregard it and obey orders, no matter what 
happened. But one thing in Belfast did strike me as 
peculiar. In the main hotel were correspondents of four 
German papers, and I could not quite understand why 
German editors thought it worth while to send their men to 
Ulster. But I felt uneasy about it, all the more when one 
of them, a very intelligent Jew named. Schweriner, of the 
Vossische, came in the same train with me to Dublin, 
where he was to meet Roger Casement, who had promised 
to take him on tour through the west of Ireland. Though 
Schweriner was lame, he made that tour, and to the false 


1 For the history of the Transport Workers’ Union, the great strike, 
and the formation of the Citizen Army, see “ James Connolly: His Life, 
Work, and Writings,” by Desmond Ryan, with my Preface (The Talbot 
Press, Dublin, 1924). 
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hopes of German assistance then suggested I have some- 
times attributed Casement’s desperate belief that Germany 
would afford him genuine armed help in his efforts to regain 
his country’s independence. After a brief meeting on my 
arrival in Dublin (March 27, 1914), I think I did not see that 
remarkable man again till I visited him in a London prison 
and was present at his trials for high treason, at the first of 
which I heard him deliver that superb vindication of 
nationalist patriotism—I suppose one of the greatest 
speeches ever made from the dock to judges for whom the 
abhorrent little “‘ black caps ’’ were ready waiting.+ 

But that was more than two terrible years later, and for 
the next few days of March, 1914, I was mainly at Kildare 
and in the Curragh, seeking to discover the intentions of 
General Fergusson and General Hubert Gough (commanding 
the 3rd Cavalry Brigade), both of whom I was to meet in 
very different circumstances a few years later. Of course I 
could learn nothing definite, and the centre of interest had 
already shifted back to London, where Mr. Asquith, on the 
resignation of Mr. John Seely, had taken the charge of the 
War Office into his own hands (Mareh 30). I wish I had 
known that Philip Howell was then actually in the Curragh, 
commanding the 4th Hussars, for he would have strength- 
ened my view of the situation, and he wrote to me soon 
afterwards in approval of my articles in the Nation and the 
Manchester Guardian. But as it was, I returned to England 
without gaining much, though I had the advantage of 
listening on the boat to the wise counsel of Lord Monteagle, 
to whom Sir Horace Plunkett gave me an introduction. 

So the weeks went past, still strangely full of omens and 
apprehension. When I called on Thomas Hardy in mid 
April, he showed me a poem he had just written for the 
Fortnightly, representing the dead as hearing the big guns of 
the new Dreadnoughts and supposing them to sound the 
end of the world and the Last Judgment close at hand. A 


1 See “ Trial of Roger Casement,” in the Notable Tnals Series (William 
Hodge and Co., 1917). 
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few days later came the news that a band of Ulstermen had 
occupied Larne and landed a whole German ship’s cargo of 
arms (35,000 rifles and 3,000,000 cartridges), running them 
out through the country in motors so as to be ready for the 
coming conflict. Mr. Asquith solemnly in the House of 
Commons denounced the exploit as “a grave and un- 
precedented outrage,” but nothing was done. No effort was 
made to arrest or bring to trial the well-known culprits or 
their instigators, and Lord Northcliffe began expending 
treasure upon preparations for his correspondents in an 
Irish civil war. 

I myself, with the advice and assistance of Professor 
Edward Browne of Cambridge, was rather hesitatingly 
preparing for a prolonged journey through Armenia and 
Persia, but in leisure hours was contemplating with 
passionate admiration the superb display of our various 
troops in the Military Tournament of that spring. For 
never had our little army come so near perfection ; men and 
horses superb in physique, training, and equipment. That 
was in May, and, in spite of vague forebodings, nearly the 
whole of June was occupied with the usual interests. We 
entertained Marinetti, and. listened. to his fervid speech and 
recitations of his poems—the Italian Futurist declaiming 
in sharp contrast to the English manner of my son Richard, 
in those days the Futurist of London. One day I wrote a 
continuation of the “ Alcestis,” then being performed at 
Bradfield, imagining what the feelings and language of 
Admetus’ wife were likely to be when, three days after her 
rescue from death, she was allowed to speak again and tell 
her husband what she thought of his conduct.! Another day 
I excited hostile comment in the papers by wondering in a 
public meeting why the King, among the other royal duties 
which he so worthily fulfilled, did not politely receive Mrs. 
Pankhurst as she politely requested. And on a third occa- 
sion I visited, with envious sympathy, that strange com- 
munity which, apparelled in raiment of many colours, shook 

1 “ The Return of Alcesti8? : published 1n my '' Lines of Lafe," p. 61. 
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off the cares of this wicked world, and immersed their 
souls in quiet contemplation of “ Higher Thought ” among 
the wooded hills of Berkshire. 

Suddenly, on June 28, came the flash of fire from Bosnia. 
Apparently with the foreknowledge, if not with the conni- 
vance, of the Servian Government, the Austrian Archduke 
Francis Ferdinand and his wife were murdered at Serajevo. 
The actual assassins were members of the Servian secret 
(or nominally secret) society called the Black Hand, 
organised for the express purpose of breaking up the 
Austrian-Hungarian Empire.! For & month the Rulers, the 
Foreign Ministers, and the Diplomats of the Great Powers 
were at work, some, like Sir Edward Grey, honestly 
endeavouring to avert the overwhelming disaster which 
their secret diplomacy had brought so near ; some, perhaps 
honestly, endeavouring to “localise ” the inevitable out- 
break ; others, for various reasons, partly dynastic, partly 
commercial, acquisitive, or personal, resolved that the 
conflagration should extend throughout Europe. But, in the 
loving Evangelist’s phrase concerning the actions of the 
Prince of Peace, one may say about the ultimate causes 
of the greatest war, and about its immediate occasion, 
that, “if they should be written every one, I suppose that 
even the world itself could not contain the books that should 
be written." 

Still the world of London went its accustomed way. 
As I still contemplated Persia, I attended a reception 
at the Persian Legation. My regular work for Massing- 
ham’s Nation continued, and to the Nation lunch dis- 
tinguished strangers came, such as was John Dillon, whom 
even then I described as a noble ghost from the past, 


1'In evidence of the Servian Government's knowledge or connivance, 
see the article by Ljuba Jovanovitch, President of the Serbian Parliament, 
called “‘After Vidovdan, 1914 " (the day of the murders), ın Krv Slovenska 
(Slaw Blood), published at Belgrade to celebrate the tenth anniversary of 
a deed that has m the end brought such territorial advantage to Serbia ; 
or read Miss Edith Durham’s exposition of the document in the Coniem- 
porary Review of January, 1925. 
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though, happily, he is to this day (1925) in the flesh, still 
noble, still a ghost. It was, indeed, chiefly on Ireland that 
my thoughts and fears were bent. About July 22 the 
attempt at arrangement known as the Buckingham Palace 
Conference was on the point of breaking down, and on the 
25th, when I went to Dulwich to say good-bye to my old 
Shrewshury master, Arthur Herman Gilkes, the only real 
teacher I ever had, then just retiring from the headmaster- 
ship of Dulwich, held by him for more than twenty years 
with a success of which he thought little and never spoke— 
even then, though the danger of a violent breach between 
Austria and Servia had that very morning become imminent, 
I told him I thought my next sphere of employment would 
be in Ulster. 

And in Ireland indeed it was. 'Yhe very next day the 
Irish Volunteers ran a cargo of arms (2,500 rifles and 125,000 
cartridges) ashore at Howth, the northern promontory of 
Dublin Bay, as the Ulster Volunteers had run the German 
cargo of arms ashore at Larne. But, as was to be expected, 
the Catholic Irish were very differently regarded by British 
authority from the Protestant rebels of the north. The 
police, assisted by British troops, attempted to seize the arms 
after the landing, and a rumour spread to Dublin that many 
of the Volunteers had been killed. A company of the 
K.O.S.B. returning to barracks in the city were mobbed on 
the march, and, perhaps owing to a mistaken order, they 
turned and fired as they entered Bachelor’s Walk close to 
O’Connell’s bridge beside the Liffey. Three people were 
killed, and others wounded. Next day, the 27th, I crossed 
to Dublin again. But hardly had I arrived on the 28th and 
had just arranged our work with Hugh Martin, who was 
there also for the Daily News, when as I was writing my 
afternoon’s despatch a telegram was handed me: “ Austria 
has declared war on Servia. Return by to-night’s mail.” 
So back I went. 

On the 29th the Daily News ordered me to Vienna, and 
I was willing enough to start. But I told the paper's 
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authorities that it had become very doubtful if I should reach 
Vienna, and that the true centre of danger was now in 
Berlin. While they were hesitating and trying to get into 
touch with their regular correspondent in Vienna, I had my 
passport prepared for almost every country in Europe, and 
then retired into Berkshire to say good-bye to friends, and 
to the life and the England I had known so long. Sitting 
toward sunset beside the steep lane still called the Red 
Shoot, because, I suppose, the defeated troops after the 
second battle of Newbury were there hunted down and 
killed, I foresaw in some measure the incalculable change 
that the approaching war would impose upon the people of 
our country, even upon the lonely farm labourer whom I 
watched working in a little ploughed field below me. Already 
in my own heart I felt the truth that John Masefield, as a 
poet, was soon to express : 


‘‘ The harvest not yet won, the empty bin, 
The friendly horses taken from the stalls, 
The fallow on the hill not yet brought in, 
The cracks unplastered in the leaking walls. 


Yet heard the news, and went discouraged home, 
And brooded by the fire with heavy mind, 

With such dumb loving of the Berkshire loam 
As breaks the dumb hearts of the English kind. 


Then sadly rose and left the well-loved Downs, 
And so by ship to sea, and knew no more 

The fields of home, the byres, the market towns, 
Nor the dear outline of the English shore,” 1 


On the evening of July 31 I started for Berlin. Down 
the midnight Channel the searchlights were turning and 
streaming in long, white wedges. Passing into Germany, we 
at once met trains full of working men in horse-trucks 
decked with flowers, and scribbled over with chalk inscrip- 
tions: ‘* Nach Paris,” “ Nach Petersburg,” but none so far 
* Nach London.” They were cheering and singing, as people 
always cheer and sing when war is coming. We were only 


? From 'August, 1914," pubhshed in '' Phihp the King," p. 72. 
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six hours late in Berlin, but my luggage was lost in the chaos 
of crowds rushing home from their summer holidays, and I 
never recovered it, though in the middle of the war I 
received a postcard that had somehow arrived through 
Holland, telling me that the porter, with whom I had left 
the “ Schein,” or registration ticket, had found the luggage, 
and what should I like done with it? A fine example of 
international honesty. 

For two days I waited and watched. Up and down the 
wide road of “‘ Unter den Linden " crowds paced incessantly 
by day and night, singing the German war songs: “ Was 
blasen die Trompeten ? ” which is the finest ; “‘ Deutschland, 
Deutschland ueber Alles,’ which comes next, and “ Die 
Wacht am Rhein,” which was the most popular, because most 
clearly defensive against the secular enemy. As I walked 
to and fro among the patriot crowd, I came to know many 
of the circling and returning faces by sight, and I still have 
clearly in mind the face of one young working-woman who, 
with mouth that opened like a cavern, and with the rapt 
devotion of an ecstatic saint, was continuously chanting : 


“Lieb Vaterland kann ruhig sein / (bis.) 
Fest steht und treu die Wacht, 
De Wacht am Rhein.” 


So she passed me by. So the interminable crowds went 
past, a-tiptoe for war, because they had never known it. 
Sometimes a company of infantry, sometimes a squadron of 
horse went down the road westward, wearing the new grey 
uniforms in place of the familiar “ Prussian blue.” They 
passed to probable death amid cheering, handshaking, gifts of 
flowers and of food. Sometimes the Kaiser in full uniform 
swept along in his fine motor, the chauffeur clearing the way 
by perpetually sounding the four notes which wicked Socialists 
interpreted as saying “ Das Volk bezahit!” (“The People 
pays!"). Cheered he was certainly, but everyone believed 
or knew that the Kaiser himself had never wished for war. 
He claimed the title of “ Friedens-Kaiser,” just as many 
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have chosen to call our Edward VII ** The Peace-Maker." 
The most mighty storm of cheering was reserved for the 
Crown Prince, known to be at variance with his father in 
longing to test his imagined genius on the field. Him the 
people cheered, for they had never known war. 

Every moment a new rumour whirled through the 
maddened city. Every hour a new edition of the papers 
appeared. All day long, and far through the night into the 
next day, I went backwards and forwards to the telegraph 
office, trying to send home all the descriptive news I could. 
How much of it went I never knew, but when at last T 
succeeded in reaching the head censor himself, he received 
me politely and said that in future I might telegraph in 
English instead of my German, if I came direct to him. 
I think he was too serious and too courteous to be mocking 
me, but telegrams had already ceased to run, and no more 
went. 

On the morning of the fatal 4th, I drove to the Schloss, 
where the Deputies of the Reichstag were gathered to hear 
the Kaiser’s address. Refused permission to enter, I waited 
outside, and gathered only rumours of the speech that 
declared the unity of all Germany and all German parties in 
face of the common peril. A few hours later, in the Reichs- 
tag, the Chancellor, Bethmann-Hollweg, announced that 
under the plea of necessity the neutrality of Belgium had 
almost certainly already been violated. Then I knew that 
the long-dreaded moment had come. I went back to the 
hotel to arrange for departure, if any chance of departure 
were offered. 

In the afternoon I heard that our Ambassador, Sir 
Edward Goschen, had demanded his papers, and war was 
declared. I was at the Adlon, having been turned out of the 
Bristol the day before as a dangerous foreigner. While I was 
dining I heard the yells of a crowd shouting outside our 
Embassy in the neighbouring street, and breaking the 
windows with loud crashes. Soon the noise came nearer, 
and in front of the hotel entrance I could distinguish shouts 
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for the English correspondents to be brought out. The wild 
outeries were chiefly directed against a prominent 
American correspondent who, in support of his London 
paper’s policy, had been sending messages far from concili- 
atory. He and my colleague, who was acting with me for 
the Daily News, were given up to the police by the hotel 
director, and as I was passing into the front hall to see what 
was happening, he pointed me out as well. Two ofthe armed 
police seized me at once, and dragged me out, holding an 
enormous revolver at each ear. “If you try to run away,” 
they kept shouting, “ we will shoot you like a dog!” To 
which J kept repeating in answer that, under such circum- 
stances, I was not such a pure fool (“reiner Narr,” a rapid 
reminiscence of Parsifal) as to try to run away. During this 
conversation they flung me out into the mob, who savagely 
set upon me with sticks, fists, and umbrellas. But I did not 
pay much attention to their onslaughts, for I had often 
suffered worse at the hands of English mobs and Liberal 
stewards at Suffrage demonstrations. 

Seated beside me, and holding the revolvers still in 
uncomfortable proximity to my skull, the police then took 
me, with a Dutch correspondent, by taxi to the Presidium, 
or central police court (a kind of Scotland Yard). There our 
treatment became more courteous, and after we had made 
our statements and shown our passports, we were dismissed, 
with a note insuring protection. But as a scrap of paper 
seemed. insufficient insurance against the fury of a mob 
inflamed, as German, British, French, and all mobs then 
were, by the raging patriotism of war, I demanded to be 
sent back protected as I had come. So back in a taxi I was 
sent, though protected by only one policeman, who kept his 
revolver in a more respectful position, and convoyed me to 
the backdoor of the hotel, uttering mystic words at intervals 
when we had to pass through the cordons of cavalry drawn 
up for defence of our Embassy and other threatened points. 

On my return, the Director of the hotel was much moved, 
and wrung my hand with protestations of sorrow and regard, 
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declaring that only by allowing his patriotism to supersede 
his reason, had he charged me with instigating the war, 
which was absurd. The chambermaid was also much moved, 
refusing to be comforted because her three brothers and her 
lover were already on the march. So, imitating to myself 
the saying of the herald who proclaimed the beginning of the 
long war between Athens and Sparta—‘ This day sees the 
beginning of many sorrows for the most civilised peoples of 
the world ”—-I slept as best I could, and next morning 
went about the city, purchasing a few things to supply the 
loss of my luggage. All was quiet, and life seemed going on 
much as usual but for the excited crowds gathered round the 
newspaper offices, and the removal of all English and French 
names from the shops and banks. Even the sacred name of 
Cook was gone. In the evening, however, I received a 
kindly invitation from Sir Edward Goschen to come into the 
Embassy, which had been barricaded. As the Adlon was 
getting cleared for German officers, I gladly went, and was 
welcomed with amazing courtesy. 

Before dawn on August 6, a string of motors was waiting 
outside the Embassy, sent by the Kaiser’s orders to convey 
the Ambassador and his Staff to the station of Lebster, a 
few miles away from Berlin. Again by the courtesy of Sir 
Edward Goschen, a few of us correspondents were invited 
to jom the Staff, and I hardly realised at the time from 
what a hideous destiny that invitation preserved me. I 
suppose Il should have been kept shut up in Ruhleben or 
some similar camp for four and a half years; I should have 
seen nothing of the war in Belgium and France at its 
beginning ; I should not have shared the splendour and the 
tragedy of the Dardanelles campaign ; I should not have 
known the intrigues in Athens, or the disastrous uselessness 
of the early attempt at Salonika, or the meaning of the 
advance from Egypt upon Palestine ; nor should I have been 
present at the final advance of the Allied armies on the 
Western Front in August, 1918, or have heard the trumpets 
sound for the armistice in the market-square of Mons, or 
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have accompanied our vanguard in the march up to the 
Rhine at Cologne. Of all those historic scenes I should have 
remained ignorant, and what more besides I should have 
missed it would take me another volume to narrate. 

But from such loss our Ambassador saved me, and for 
twenty-four hours his train carried us all slowly lumbering 
through North Germany to the Dutch frontier. On our way 
we passed or were impeded by uncounted vans decorated 
with boughs of trees and crammed with reservists going to 
the Belgian front. The men had now chalked “ Nach 
Bruxelles " or ** Nach London" as well as ** Nach Paris " 
on the vans, and at every station they were met by bands of 
Red. Cross girls bringing coffee, wine, and food. At all the 
larger stations, too, the news of our train’s approach had 
been signalled, and to cheer us on our way all the old men, 
boys, and women of the place had flocked down with any 
musical instruments they could collect, and, standing thick 
on the platform, they played for us the German national 
tunes, “ Deutschland, Deutschland ” predominating. They 
played with the persistence of the ‘“‘ German bands ” known 
to me in childhood, but with poorer combination, since they 
had not rehearsed. Sometimes, to impress their patriotism 
more distinctly upon us, they brought their instruments 
close up to the carriage windows, and the shifting tubes of 
the trombones came right into the carriage, so close to the 
Ambassador’s head that he could not choose but hear. Silent 
and unmoved, as an Englishman should, sat Sir Edward 
Goschen, looking steadily in front of him, with hands on his 
knees, making as though no sight or sound had reached his 
senses. So sits an eagle in the Zoo, while sparrows chirp 
within his cage, and children taunt him with nuts and 
fragments of bun. 

In crossing from the Hook to Harwich, we heard that 
Liége was holding out and upsetting the German calcula- 
tions of time. But we also heard that our cruiser “Amphion” 
had been sunk by a mine, and seeing a sister cruiser with 
twenty destroyers chasing behind us, we were turned round 
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to meet them, and under their escort reached the Harwich 
harbour. Many other formations of our fleet were visible 
for a few moments from time to time ; and so we beheld 
the first realities of the war which was to change the frontiers 
and the soul of the world. On the afternoon of that day 
(August 7, 1914) I was received with gratifying but un- 
expected welcome by the editor, A. G. Gardiner, the whole 
editorial staff, and especially by the reporters and printers 
of the Daily News in the hall of their office. I call it an 
unexpected welcome, since I was not conscious of any 
particular reason for such a rare display. I can only 
suppose that the profound emotion of the whole country had 
moved even Fleet Street to expression—to some outlet for its 
feelings, no matter what the occasion might be. 

On that note of profound emotion and of the union among 
all classes in the country, created by a foreboding of hard- 
ships, perils, and pitiful losses to be shared in common, this 
volume must end. Eleven years have now (1925) passed 
over the world since then, and we are gradually learning the 
true causes of the war, and the true history of its terrible 
course. Its effects we still experience in our daily lives and 
our daily thoughts. These are matters that we must leave, 
I suppose, to those learned men who are described as 
"^ future historians," though it is with distrust that I leave 
them. Anatole France has told us that it needs a rarer 
genius to restore the past than to foretell the future, and 
how can we expect a greater genius in historians than must 
be possessed by an accurate and trustworthy prophet ? The 
author of the present simple and personal chronicle at all 
events feels himself quite incapable even of the lesser task. 

Comparatively assured of its judgment though many 
prophets of amelioration in the last century, and many 
prophets of increasing gloom in this, have accounted their 
foresight, I had better leave even prophecy alone. For 
myself, I saw varied and extended service throughout the 
war, as briefly summarised above, and in my volume called 
“The Dardanelles Campaign” I tried to describe that 
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episode, which may truly be called a drama. During the 
war, I secured many new friendships, and many old friends 
I lost. Outside the main course of the war and since the 
armistice, I have been engaged in various activities, doing 
something, and suffering much—attempting in vain to save 
my friend Roger Casement from the gallows; exposing not 
in vain the abominations of the “ Black and Tans” and 
the “ Auxiliaries ” in Ireland ; vindicating the good name 
of James Connolly and Sheehy Skeffington ; visiting the 
United States in two voyages, first, to discover America for 
myself, and, the second time, to attend the Washington 
Conference of 1921-22 for the Manchester Guardian ; visiting 
the cities of Austria and Germany in their affliction; and 
endeavouring, in small ways, to assist the Labour Party, 
whether in office or in opposition, in spite of my old- 
fashioned education, which has left me entirely ignorant of 
economic and political theory. On some of these points I 
may perhaps some day have more to tell, if I live more years. 
But I have no right to expect a much longer existence in this 
beautiful world or among my variegated and sometimes 
delightful fellow-men and other animals. For within the 
last six months (January, 1925) death has taken from me 
five of my best friends—Henry Massingham, my noblest 
editor; E. D. Morel, with whom I had the honour of 
working at times, and who twice overcame envenomed 
malignity ; William Archer, the resolute critic and disciple 
of reason ; Cecil Sharp, who renewed the gaiety of England ; 
and Lord Pentland, who befriended me when he was still 
Captain John Sinclair. All were contemporaries or even 
younger than myself, and, as Dr. Jowett used to say, the sad 
thing is to lose those who knew us when we were young. And 
so, no matter how urgent my desire for life may be, I cannot 
hope that the glory called life will be much prolonged, and 
the best I can expect is to leave it with a hurried farewell. 
For the rest, while still at the height of such powers as I 
have possessed, I can say, with the Queen of Carthage, “T 
have lived.” I can say more—I am living. Shades of the 
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prison house have never closed upon me, and year by year the 
vision has grown only the more splendid, while year by year 
I have heard only more clearly the still, sad music of 
humanity. In spite of all that man has done to strip the 
earth of her wild beauty, to me she is still new every morning, 
and more beautiful with every night—this little earth, 
attached like a whirligig or “roundabout ’’ to her sun by 
invisible ropes, chaining her moon by invisible ropes to 
herself, and swinging safely along her course among the 
infinitude of stars. 
As to mankind : 

Der kleine Gott der Welt bleibt stets von gleichem Schlag 

Und ist so wunderlich als wie am ersten Tag. 

Hin wenig besser wurd’ er leben, 

Hatt’ st du thm nicht den Schein des Himmelslichts gegeben ; 


Er nennt's Vernunft und braucht's allein 
Nur tierischer als jedes Tier zu sein. 


Of course Mephisto was right. The little God of this 
world remains always cast in his ancient mould, and is to-day 
just as amazingly absurd as at his first Creation. And he 
uses the glimmer of light which he calls Reason only to make 
himself more bestial than the beasts. Obviously the Devil 
was right. And yet the little God of the world, though a 
poor thing, is our own. He is the best we have, and that 
glimmer which we call Reason and use to such silly purpose 
in peace, and to such ghastly purpose in war,—that too is 
the best lantern for our path that we have. Itis the best we 
can. conceive, and, after all, the Devil himself describes it as 
the similitude of heaven’s light. 
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